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NARRATIVE STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE BE¬ 
FORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM¬ 
MISSION. 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., et al.,' 

v. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Co., ET AL. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 

Complainant, 

v. 

Central op Georgia Railway Co., 

et AL., 

Defendants. 

The Harris Clay Company, 

Complainant, 

v. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Co., ET AL., 

Defendants. J 

Castanea Paper Company, et al., 

Complainant, 

v. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Co., ET AL., 

Defendants. 

International Paper Company, 

ET AL., 

Complainants, 

v. 

The Ann Arbor Railroad Com¬ 
pany, et AL., 

Defendants. 


i 

. Docket No. 20,482. 


Docket No. 20,482, 
! Sub No. 1. 


I 

Docket No. 20,482, 
Sub No. 2. 


Docket No. 20,929. 


Docket No. 20,930. 
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Narrative Statement of Evidence 


D. M. Bare Paper Company, 

Complainant, 

v. 

Central op Georgia Railway 
Company, et al., 

Defendants. 

Empire Floor and Wall Tile 
Company, Incorporated, 

Complainant , 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway Company, et al.. 

Defendants. 

St. Regis Paper Company, et al., 

Complainants, 

v. 

The Ann Arbor Railroad Com- 


Docket No. 21,347. 


PANY, ET AL., 


Docket No. 20,225. 


Docket No. 20,850. 


Defendants. 


Room 218,1. C. C. Building, 
Washington, D. C., 

Monday, December 3, 1928. 

The above-entitled matters came on for hearing, 
pursuant to notice, at 10 o ’clock A. M. 

Before: Frank C. Weems, Attorney-Examiner, 
and T. K. Carpenter, Attorney-Examiner. 


Appearances: 

Messrs. Clark & La Roe, appearing for Interna¬ 
tional Paper Company. 

Messrs. Clark & La Roe, C. E. Bell and J. A. 
Quinlan, appearing for St. Regis Paper Com¬ 
pany. 
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Narrative Statement of Evidence 3 

Messrs. Clark & La Roe and C. E. Bell and 
C. C. Furgeson, appearing for West Virginia 
Paper & Pulp Company. 

G. F. Graham and C. S. Allen, appearing for com¬ 
plainants in Docket 20,482. 

Mr. C. R. Marshall and Mr. E. L. Myers, appearing 
for complainants in Docket 20,929. 

Mr. E. E. Hostler, appearing for D. M. Bare Paper 
Company. 

Mr. H. A. Laird, appearing for Ontario Paper 
Company, Ltd., Tonawanda Paper Company, 
Inc., and Kimberley, Clark Company. 

Mr. James F. Dougherty, appearing for Michigan 
Paper Mills Traffic Association. 

Mr. M. S. Warren, appearing i|or complainant in 
Docket No. 20,225. 

Mr. Charles Donley, appearing for complainant in 
Docket No. 20,482, Sub No. |2. 

Mr. J. A. Quinlan, appearing for St. Regis Paper 
Company, Taggart Brothers Company and 
Harrisville Paper Corporation. 

Mr. C. C. Furgeson, appearing for West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Company. 

Mr. H. T. Ratliff, appearing for The Champion 
Coated Paper Company and the Champion 
Fibre Company. 

Mr. F. F. Kator, appearing for The Mead Fibre 
Company and the Mead Pulp and Paper Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr. Frank W. Gwathmey, appearing for Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, Seaboard Air Line Rail¬ 
way, Central of Georgia Railway, Clinchfield 
Railroad, and Macon, Dublin] & Savannah Rail¬ 
way. 

Mr. H. D. Boynton, appearing for Delaware & 
Hudson Company. 
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Mr. Joseph F. Eshelman, Charles R. Webber, 
William I. Woodcock, Jr., and Anthony P. 
Donadio, appearing for Trunk Lines and C. F. 
A. Lines. 

Messrs. W. N. McGehee, J. P. Cook and E. R. 
Gardner, appearing for Southern Railway 
System Lines. 

Mr. E. A. Schofield, appearing for Central Freight 
Association Carriers. 

Mr. Fred B. Lawrence and Mr. Charles Donley, 
appearing for United States Potters Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Charles Donley and Mr. J. M. Manor, appear¬ 
ing for Golding Sons Co. 

Mr. J. H. Krueger, appearing for Watab Paper 
Company. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

Examiner Weems : The Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission has set down for hearing at this time and 
place a number of complaints embraced by six separate 
docket numbers and two sub numbers. The issues 
involved are rates on clay in carloads from points in 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, to vari¬ 
ous destinations in the north, Trunk Line territory, 
New England territory and also in Central Freight 
Association territory. These cases will be consolidated 
and heard together and made the subject of one report. 

In Docket No. 20,482, it is alleged that the rates 
charged for the transportation of clay or kaolin, crude, 
crushed or ground (not earth or metallic paint) in car¬ 
loads, from certain points in South Carolina and 
Georgia to various destinations in Central Freight 
Association and Trunk Line territories, were and are 
unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to complainants and 
unduly preferential of shippers of imported china clay 
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and ball clay, in violation of Sections 1 and 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The Commission is asked 
to prescribe reasonable and non-prejudicial rates for 
the future. 

In Docket 20,482, Sub No. 1, it is alleged that the 
rates charged for the transportation of clay in car¬ 
loads from certain points in South Carolina and 
Georgia to destinations in trunk line territory were, 
are, and for the future will be unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial to complainant and unduly preferential of 
its competitors in violation of Sections 1 and 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The Commission is asked 
to prescribe reasonable and non-preferential rates for 
the future and to award reparation. 

In Sub No. 2 to the same complaint the allega¬ 
tions are the same as in 20,482. Points of origin in 
North Carolina only. Destinations i|i Central, Trunk 
Line and New England territories. Reasonable and 
non-prejudicial rates for the future and reparation 
are sought. 


In Docket No. 20,929 it is alleged that the rates 
charged on clay or kaolin, crude, crushed or ground 
(not earth or metallic paint) from points in the states 
of South Carolina and Georgia to Johnsonburg and 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, were and are unreasonable, 
unduly preferential of complainants!’ competitors in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, New York, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, North 
Carolina and Tennessee, and unduly prejudicial to 
complainants in violation of Sections 1 and 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The Co mmi ssion is asked 
to prescribe reasonable rates for the future and to 
award reparation. 

Mr. Marshall: With respect to !20,929, the issues 
of which you have just stated correctly, I wish to an¬ 
nounce at this time that the complainant withdraws 
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the allegations of undue prejudice against and undue 
preference of concerning the Wisconsin territory and 
also the southern territory as specified in Section 4. 

Mb. Bell: If the record is not entirely clear, I 
would like it to show in Docket 20,482, Sub 1, that the 
complainant withdraws the allegation of undue preju¬ 
dice against mills in Wisconsin, but not as to any 
other mills in the complaint—Wisconsin only. 

Examiner Weems: In Docket 20,930 the allegation 
is that the rates charged on clay in carloads from 
various points in South Carolina and Georgia to vari¬ 
ous points in New York, New Hampshire and Massa¬ 
chusetts were and are unreasonable, in violation of 
Section 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act. There is 
no allegation of Section 3 in that complaint. The 
Commission is asked to prescribe reasonable rates for 
the future and to award reparation. 

In Docket 21,347 the points of origin named are 
in South Carolina and Georgia; the destination is 
Roaring Springs, Pennsylvania. The rates are alleged 
to have been and to be unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to complainant in violation of Sections 1 
and 3. The prayer is for reasonable rates for the 
future and an award of reparation. Is that a correct 
statement ? 

Mb. Hostler: With the exception of Wisconsin, 
and we will withdraw that as to Wisconsin too. 

Examiner Weems: In No. 20,225 the allegation 
concerns clay shipped during the two years prior to 
the filing of the complaint from various points in North 
Carolina to Zanesville, Ohio, in this: The complaint 
alleges that the rates were and are unjust and un¬ 
reasonable, in violation of Section 1 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Rates for the future and reparation 
are sought. 
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The last is No. 20,850. Points of origin in South 
Carolina and Georgia; destinations Deferiet, Carthage, 
Norwood, Norfolk, Raymondsville, Harrisonville and 
Watertown, New York. All destinations I take 
it in New York. The allegations is that those 
rates were and are unreasonable ai}d unduly prefer¬ 
ential to complainants’ competitors located in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, and unduly prejudicial td complainants, in 
violation of Sections 1 and 3 of the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Act. The prayer in that complaint is for rea¬ 
sonable rates for the future and an award of repara¬ 
tion. 

For the sake of convenience where reference is 
made to the title case it will mean Docket 20,482. That 
will be known as the title case. That is the only one 
of the six which does not ask for reparation. 


CHARLES S. ALLE^. 

C. S. Allen was called as a witness on behalf 
of the complainants and being first duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied as follows: 

Examined by Me. Graham: 

I am the traffic manager for the R. T. Vanderbilt 
Company, 50 East Forty-second Street, New York, and 
also represent Edgar Brothers Clay Company of Me- 
tuchen, New Jersey, and Moore and Hunger of 33 Rec¬ 
tor Street, New York City. Those three companies 
being the producers of the clay in South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

In 1896 I first entered railroad service and have 
been in the car service department, Operating depart¬ 
ment, traffic department and law departments of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, Southern Railway, Sea- 
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board Air Line and the Chesapeake Steamship Com¬ 
pany. For about nine years I was largely engaged as 
one of the shorthand reporters employed by the con¬ 
tractors of the Interstate Commerce Commission, re¬ 
porting the hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and its examiners. I have been with the 
R. T. Vanderbilt Company for three years and about 
three months and have a total of about twenty years 
traffic experience. 

One plant of Moore and Hunger is located at Gor¬ 
don, Georgia, on the Central of Georgia Eailway, about 
twenty miles east of Macon; another plant is at Dry 
Branch, Georgia, on the M. D. & S. Kailroad, about 
nine miles east of Macon. Edgar Brothers plant is 
located at McIntyre, Georgia, on the Central of Geor¬ 
gia, twenty-nine miles east of Macon. R. T. Vander¬ 
bilt Company’s plants are located at McNamee, South 
Carolina, the shipping station being Bath, South Car¬ 
olina, on the Southern Eailway, about seven or eight 
miles northeast of Augusta, Georgia; another plant at 
Langley, South Carolina, about a mile and a half from 
the one last mentioned, and a third plant at Dry 
Branch, Georgia, on the M. D. & S. Railroad, nine miles 
east of Macon. 

The freight rates on clay applying from all of 
these points of production are carried in Agent Glenn’s 
tariff I. C. C., A-612, in various groups. I have pre¬ 
pared a map of the States of South Carolina and Geor¬ 
gia, showing group 1 in South Carolina, which em¬ 
braces McNamee, Bath and Langley, South Carolina, 
and some other shipping points. Group 38 is put on 
here as a matter of information principally, because 
the same rates apply generally from all of these groups, 
which shows the two shipping points near Augusta, 
namely Hephzibah and Moores, Georgia. Group 58 
shows about a dozen shipping points, including Gordon 
and McIntyre, Georgia, on the Central of Georgia. 
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Group 61 includes Dry Branch, Georgia, and other 
points on the M. D. & S. Railroad. 

I will offer the map as Complainants’ Exhibit 1. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainants’ Ex¬ 
hibit No. 1, Witness Allen.”) 

This clay is raw material used in tjhe manufacture 
of paper, pottery, for roofing papers, for wallboards, 
in rubber manufacture—those are the principal uses 
to which it is put. The clay such as is shipped from 
South Carolina and Georgia is found it a great many 
localities throughout the United States. There are 
large deposits of it extending from New Jersey through 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis¬ 
sippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, Arkan¬ 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas. There are also large quan¬ 
tities of the same clay on both sloped of the Rocky 
Mountains, in the States of Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Ore¬ 
gon and Washington. 

The Bureau of Mines in its publication entitled 
‘ * Clay in 1926 ’ ’ shows that under the heading of kaolin 
or china clay and paper clay, there were substantial 
productions of clay of this character in the States of 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Nevada, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Caroling, Vermont and 
under a heading which they call “undistributed” in 
the States of California, Indiana and Virginia. 

In the States of South Carolina ajnd Georgia, the 
development of this clay has been iij. the nature of 
stripping operations, where the overburden of loam, 
gravel and so forth has been removed. This overbur¬ 
den varies in thickness from a few inches to in some 
places as much as fifty feet. After the overburden 
has been removed and the clay bed has been exposed, 
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the clay is then removed and taken to a plant where 
in some instances impurities such as sand or mica or 
vegetable matter is removed. Clay which when it 
comes from the ground has ordinarily about a 20 per 
cent, moisture content is dried, principally to remove 
that much weight from transportation, although there 
is a great deal of it that is shipped just as it comes 
from the ground and receives no treatment or handling 
at all. In some instances where sand and other mat¬ 
ter than clay is present in the clay, it is washed out, 
and, of course, after it has been washed it is dried 
before shipping. 

The practice in regard to the handling of clay 
varies with practically every point of production. As 
I have said, some of it has no handling at all. It is 
loaded into the cars as it is taken out of the clay pit; 
others it is crushed or ground, dried and in other in¬ 
stances washed and dried. 

No change has been made in the clay at all before 
shipping, except to remove the impurities, except for a 
very negligible per cent, at one of the shipping points, 
namely McIntyre, Georgia. There is a small propor¬ 
tion of their clay put through a process of bleaching, 
but the tonnage of that kind of clay compared to the 
total production of these three producers of clay is 
very small. 

The clay is shipped, the greatest portion of it, in 
bulk in box cars. The effort on the part of the ship¬ 
pers is to have box cars that are waterproof, as the 
presence of water in the clay would have a tendency 
to cake it and make it unacceptable to use for many 
of the consumers—not all of them, however. In some 
instances the clay is packed in paper bags, each weigh¬ 
ing fifty pounds, and those are loaded in box cars and 
in very rare instances where a part of the journey has 
to be made in a steamboat carrying food stuff, under 
the regulations of the steamboat board, I believe it is 
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called, it has to be packed in double bags and that is 
accomplished by putting two of the fifty pound paper 
bags into a burlap bag. 

The movement by water or any portion of it by 
water is not covered by the complaint herein. It is 
practically all rail. 

We find it necessary to clean the cars thoroughly 
when they are given to us as empties by the railroads 
and in practically all instances the cars are lined with 
a heavy grade of craft paper. If there are any holes 
in the floors or sides, they are repaired by the shipper 
or producer of the clay and after the clay in bulk is 
loaded into the cars it is ordinarily covered with a 
canopy of the same sort of paper that is used for lin¬ 
ing the cars. That is done to prevent cinders or dirt 
or anything of that sort getting into the clay. We 
estimate that the cost of cleaning the cars and lining 
them is upwards of five dollars per car. The result of 
the expense that the producers go to in that respect 
is to minimize the almost infinitesimal claims that are 
made for any loss or damage to the clay. 

We accept the ordinary type of box car. We 
ask for the largest box cars that we can get. There 
is a disposition on the part of all the shippers to get 
the cars of the largest possible capacity and load 
them to full visible capacity. In speaking of the cost 
of preparing these cars for the shipments of clay, and 
as a sort of verification of the price that we name 
there and the cost of five dollars, in Docket 17,840, 
which was the Ceramic Traffic Association of Trenton, 
the Commission referred to the fact that it cost the car¬ 
riers $1.75 per car to line the cars with paper at the 
Atlantic ports to receive shipments df imported Eng¬ 
lish clay. 

The figures for the years 1926 and 1927 furnished 
by Edgar Brothers Company and Moore and Munger 
and combined with the figures of the Vanderbilt Com- 
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pany show that the three producers named in 1926 
shipped 4374 cars, total tonnage 154,392 or an aver¬ 
age of 35.3 tons per car—net tons. In 1927 there were 
5005 cars, total tonnage of 179,975, an average of 35.9 
net tons per car. The total for the two years was 9379 
cars, net tons 334,367, and an average carloading for 
the two years of 35.6 net tons. The rates apply on 
the net ton. 

The clay is sold in practically all instances at an 
F. 0. B. price shipping point, and on the tonnages that 
I have just mentioned, I have made a weighted aver¬ 
age of the prices. For 1926 it was $8.68 per net ton; 
in 1927 it was $8.80, and for the two years it was $8.74. 

Loss and damage claims are practically non-ex¬ 
istent. There have been a few claims made. In the 
three years and three months or little longer I have 
been with the Vanderbilt Company, we have had loss 
and damage claims for one ton of clay that was dam¬ 
aged by a leaky car door in one instance; in another 
instance for the loss of about five thousand pounds, 
where a carload of bulk clay was unloaded from a bad 
order car into another, apparently blown away; and 
in the third instance, not involving this South Carolina 
clay, however, there were two carloads of clay that 
were ruined by the fact that the doors of each of those 
cars were defective and they came open while the cars 
were in transit and they became filled or partly filled 
with cinders, so much so when they reached destination 
they were rejected by the consignee and a claim was 
made for that and it was paid by the railroad com¬ 
pany. I am referring to shipments of the Vander¬ 
bilt Company now. I am told by officials of our com¬ 
pany that with the exception of the two cars that I 
have just referred to, the balance of the history of the 
Vanderbilt Company for the period of three years is 
typical of their entire history; as to the presentation 
of claims of the other producers whom I represent, 
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they make the same statement to me. In other words, 
in the two years there were 9379 cars shipped by these 
three companies, and so far as I have been informed— 
and I think I have been fully informed—there have 
been claims made for full carloads on only two cars and 
in other instances the claims have amounted to about 
two or there tons, or probably a little more than that. 

I have not made any comparison of the amount of 
the claims to the total freight charges paid on those 
shipments. I believe that six dollars a ton would be a 
fair average freight charge and that would mean 
roughly in those two years that a millioii eight hundred 
thousand dollars has been paid to the carriers in freight 
charges. I think claims, even including the two cars, 
would be much less than $500 on nearly two million dol¬ 
lars of freight. 

You might carry that a little further and say the 
two million dollars is for two years, whereas the claim 
history is for three years and three months; so prob¬ 
ably the total freight charges paid on clay in the three 
years and three months would be nearer three million 
dollars, and I venture the assertion that the total claims 
from these three producers in the three years has been 
less than $1000. 

My first connection with the history of these clay 
rates began in August, 1925. When I started in I 
found efforts had been made by the producers and re¬ 
ceivers of this clay to have the freight^ rates reduced, 
but there had been some opposition from the southern 
carriers and the efforts in that direction had been un¬ 
successful. Carriers in eastern trunk line territory 
and Central Freight Association territory issued tariff 
to become effective on August 10, 1925, fixing rates on 
imported china and ball clay from the Atlantic Sea¬ 
board to C. F. A. territory—not the entire C. F. A. 
territory but perhaps four-fifths of it. Those rates 
were the same in measure as were applied by those 
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carriers on all articles in the brick list carried, how¬ 
ever, in a separate tariff from the brick tariff. This 
effected material reductions in the rates on imported 
clay with which the producers of domestic clay are in 
the keenest competition. Through its interest in the 
producers of domestic clay, the southern division of 
the American Mining Congress petitioned the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission to suspend the new rates 
on imported clay and in the negotiations which fol¬ 
lowed that petition Mr. Harry Wilson, chairman of the 
general freight committee of the Eastern Trunk Line 
Association on August 3, 1924, addressed a letter to 
Mr. Holmead, acting secretary of the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, in which he stated that the new 
rates fixed on the brick basis and to become applicable 
August 10, 1925, on imported clay were being put into 
effect as a restoration of that commodity to the status 
to which it was entitled. I wish to offer a certified copy 
of this letter as Complainants ’ Exhibit 2. 

(Thereupon, the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainants’ Ex¬ 
hibit No. 2, Witness Allen.”) 

Witness: The result of the application of the 
American Mining Congress to the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission to have suspended the rates on 
imported clay from the Atlantic Seaboard to C. F. 
A. territory, which were to become effective on the 
10th of August, ’25, was a denial by the Commis¬ 
sion of the petition for suspension and on August 
10th, 1925, the rates on imported clay from the 
Atlantic Seaboard to C. F. A. territory became effec¬ 
tive, and those rates are, as is demonstrated by a 
comparison with the tariffs of the carriers and the 
statement of Mr. Wilson in his letter, made on the 
brick basis applicable from this seaboard to the interior 
on import clay. I had recited that this application of 
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the producers and consumers for a Reduction in the 
rates from the South had been unsuccessful and it ap¬ 
peared that they would be until we received a copy of 
Mr. Wilson’s letter which has just been received in 
evidence and after his statement that it was the judg¬ 
ment of the carriers in Official Classification Territory 
that the brick basis was the proper basis for clay rates, 
why we then resumed our negotiations with the south¬ 
ern carriers to have rates on clay frojtn the southeast 
into C. F. A. and Eastern Trunk Line territories fixed 
on the brick basis. 

Let me say at the outset that what the producers 
and consumers of clay then and are nojw attempting to 
do is to have fixed on clay the brick basis of rates and 
all of this stuff about Mr. Wilson’s letter was merely 
to show a step in the history that it is customary 
amongst the carriers to do that. 

The first reason I think that th^ rates on clay 
should be on the brick basis is that statement made by 
Mr. Wilson in his letter. The second reason is that 
when we resumed negotiations with the southern car¬ 
riers to have the rates reduced from the southeast into 
Central Freight Association territory the southern car¬ 
riers then reduced the proportional rate applicable in 
making the through rates into Central Freight Associ¬ 
ation territory to the Ohio River Crossings from 3.96 
per net ton to 3.50 per net ton, which is the brick pro¬ 
portional rate applying from the same territory to the 
Ohio River Crossings. 

Now, further, on the proposition as to the proper 
basis for rates on clay, and that is the subject to which 
we are addressing ourselves here, the R. T. Vanderbilt 
Company has a clay operation on the Shenandoah Di¬ 
vision of the Norfolk & Western Railroad, just south 
of Waynesboro, Virginia, in Eastern Trunk Line terri¬ 
tory. We requested Mr. Butler of the Norfolk & West¬ 
ern Railroad to propose to the Eastern Trunk Line 
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Association or C. F. A. to establish a line of rates on 
clay from Cold Spring, Virginia, to C. F. A. territory 
on the brick basis. That application or proposal was 
submitted to and approved by the general committee of 
the Eastern Trunk Line Association, and by the gen¬ 
eral committee of the Central Freight Association and 
the rates are now in etfect on the brick basis from Cold 
Spring, Virginia, to C. F. A. territory. 

At the same meeting of the general committee of 
the Central Freight Association at which the proposal 
to apply the brick basis of rates on clay from Cold 
Spring, Virginia, to Central Freight Association which 
had been previously approved by the Eastern Trunk 
Line committee, was submitted and approved by the 
C. F. A. general committee at the same meeting, on the 
same day, in the same afternoon. The proposal of the 
southern carriers to the Central Freight Association 
lines to fix the basis or to fix the rates on clay from 
southeastern territory to C. F. A. on the brick basis, 
using as a factor in that proposal the 3.50 brick pro¬ 
portional rate up to the Ohio River plus the fire clay 
brick proportional rates beyond the river. That pro¬ 
posal by the southern carriers was considered at the 
same meeting of the general committee of the C. F. A., 
at which they approved the Cold Spring proposal and 
was turned down by that committee on that day. 

The same carriers that granted the brick basis on 
clay from Cold Springs rejected the proposal as to 
rates from Georgia and South Carolina points to the 
same destination. 

That same proposal by the southern carriers was 
considered by the Ohio River and Mississippi Valley 
committee. That committee considered the same pro¬ 
posal from the southern carriers and approved it, and 
put the rates into effect, those rates being the brick 
proportional rate or the equivalent of the brick propor¬ 
tional rate from the southeast to the Ohio River, plus 
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the brick proportional rates north of tljie Ohio River to 
the Ohio River and Mississippi Valley committee terri¬ 
tory. The same proposal was made by the Southern 
Freight Association to the W. T. L. committee, and that 
proposal was approved by the W. T. L. committee in 
principle, but they made a counter proposal as to the 
measure of the rates. The matter of Constructing the 
through rates from the southeast into W. T. L. terri¬ 
tory as through rates is still pending. 

In the meantime, however, the shipments into W. 
T. L. territory are being made by uding to the Ohio 
River the brick proportional rate of $3.50, or a propor¬ 
tional rate to East St. Louis of $4.40, which is made 
the prescribed differential of 4% cents a hundred 
pounds, St. Louis beyond Ohio River. Both those 
crossings, Ohio River and East St. Louis, the rates are 
made by using the brick tariffs of such railroads as 
the C. & E. I., Chicago & Alton, C. B. & Q., and met 
by the Illinois Central and other carriers, provisions 
of the tariffs of the first named carriers, the brick tar¬ 
iffs, providing for clay under a description: “Clay N. 
0. I. B. N.” in Western Classification, which the car¬ 
riers have interpreted to cover our clay, and, as a fact, 
clay now moves from the southeast to Western Trunk 
Line territory on a combination of ralfes, both factors 
being proportional brick rates. These factors have not 
been published as through rates as yeti The matter is 
still before the committees, but in the meantime these 
factors have been approved and published and are 
being used to make combination ratesj in lieu of pub¬ 
lished through rates. Both factors are the brick 
factors. 

This includes Wisconsin and generally throughout 
the Western Trunk Line territory, I might say West¬ 
ern Classification territory, even into tjie southwest, in 
Texas and Oklahoma, the brick tariffs have an item 
which reads: “Clay, N. 0. I. B. N. in jWestem Classi- 
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fieation ’ ’, which the carriers have interpreted to mean 
the clay which we ship, as distinguished from clay, 
common or fire, crude or ground. 

The present rates, so far as they are published, are 
carried in Agent Glenn’s I. C. C. A-812, which is the 
tariff that superseded Glenn’s I. C. C. A-588. In I. C. 
C. A-588, and previous issues of that tariff, the clay 
rates were published in two sections, Section 2 of the 
tariff carrying the proportional proper rates to the 
river crossings, and Section 2 carrying the specifics 
beyond those crossings. The through rates were made 
by adding those two factors together. 

These proportional rates which are used as factors 
to make the through rates are, in all instances, 20 cents 
less than the proper rates, so that the net result of 
the through rate is to produce a figure which is 40 cents 
a ton less than would be produced if you added together 
the two local or proper rates. Now clay is a commodity 
which is properly the subject of Kelly’s U. S. 1, which 
provides for a reduction of 50 cents a ton. So that the 
process which has been adopted by the carriers of 
printing or publishing the proportional rates only 20 
cents a ton less than the proper rate results in a through 
rate 10 cents a ton higher than would be the case if 
the local rates were added together, subject to Mr. 
Kelly’s rule. 

Those factors purporting to be proportional rates 
are only 20 cents a ton less than the proper rates for 
the same hauls, which result, as I explained, in a re¬ 
duction of only 40 cents; whereas if that division had 
not been adopted by the carriers and the rates had been 
made by the combination of two local rates, subjected 
to Mr. Kelly’s rule, the reduction would have been 50 
cents a ton. In other words, on the 340,000 tons of clay 
shipped by these three complainants in the years 1926 
and 1927, that would amount to $33,400 in what we re¬ 
gard as excess charges. 
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Under the system that was followed in Glenn’s 
I. C. C. A-588, and preceding issues, the proportional 
rate to the Ohio River was $3.96 per net ton. The basis 
on which the proposal was made by the southern, car¬ 
riers to the carriers in C. F. A. was to charge $3.50 
a ton up to the Ohio River crossings, and when that 
was declined by the C. F. A., we then prevailed upon 
the southern carriers to publish thle proportional rate 
of $3.50 to the Ohio River crossings and $4.40 as the 
proportional rate to East St. Louis. And they are 
now carried in Glenn’s tariff. 

After that was done, the Central Freight Associa¬ 
tion carriers insisted on the rates being published as 
through rates, and a committee was appointed to check 
the through rates, using the $3.5Q rate to the Ohio 
River plus the arbitraries or specifics that had been 
previously published in the tariff! In making this 
check it was discovered that some 6f these arbitraries 
were one cent a ton too high, because of the disposition 
of fractions that had been erroneously made, and there 
was a reduction in that factor of thie rate, in some in¬ 
stances, of one cent. Otherwise, there was no change 
made in the factor used north of the Ohio River in 
making these through rates which are now published in 
Glenn’s I. C. C. A-612, which is the current tariff. 

At the time the $3.50 proportional rate to the Ohio 
River was agreed to between the carriers and the ship¬ 
pers of clay, the shippers also agreed to an increase 
in the minimum from 50,000 to 60,000 pounds. And 
that increase in the carload minimum has resulted in an 
increase in the average loading of cars, so that the situ¬ 
ation, so far as the carriers north of the Ohio River 
are concerned, is that they are now getting the same 
revenue per ton that they previously got but are enjoy¬ 
ing the benefit of the increased mi nimum without any 
concession being made to the shippers in consideration 
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of that increase in the minimum loading. The group 
which is now Accorded this $3.50 rate to the Ohio 
Eiver includes practically every clay shipping point in 
the States of South Carolina and Georgia. 

Today there are joint rates from that territory to 
Central territory and to Trunk Line and New England 
territories. But the measure of the rate to trunk line 
territory varies somewhat. In other words, South 
Carolina points have, in some instances, a lower rate 
than the Georgia points into trunk line and New 
England territories. 

At the time that this change was made in the tariff 
from publishing these rates in two sections, or prior 
to that time, Kenova, W. Va., had been shown as one 
of the Ohio River crossings, and without consultation 
with the shippers or receivers of clay, so far as I know 
or have been able to learn, the carriers omitted Kenova 
as a river crossing. And at the same time they omitted 
from the tariff a provision which had been carried in 
I. C. C. A-588 and previous tariffs that the through 
rate should be made or could be made by using the 
lowest combination of any river crossing, but that when 
so made it was applicable through that or any other 
river crossing. Of course, the elimination of Kenova, 
from which to certain destinations in Eastern Ohio and 
western West Virginia and Pennsylvania, the arbitrary 
or specific was lower than from Cincinnati, resulted in 
unduly raising the rate made on the Cincinnati com¬ 
bination and published as a through rate. 

The elimination of Kenova and of that rule in the 
tariff was not agreeable to the shippers, nor was it 
agreeable to some of the carriers in the South, notably 
the Clinchfield Road, which was taken out of any possi¬ 
bility of handling the traffic by that action, and it was 
seriously contemplated on the part of those carriers, 
a? well as on the part of the shippers at that time, to 
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ask the Commission to suspend that tariff for those 
reasons. But we were so anxious to get the benefit of 
this reduction from $3.96 to $3.50 in the proportional 
rate up to the Ohio River, that we decided to forego 
any discussion of that matter until this case came be¬ 
fore the Commission, as we anticipated it would finally 
come. This lowest combination to which I have re¬ 
ferred does not apply today, so far as those destinations 
are concerned which previously were made on the 
Kenova combination, but it does apply where the lowest 
combination is made on Cincinnati, fj>r instance, being 
published as a through rate. 

I understand that these rates are applicable as to 
traffic originating on carriers other than the Southern 
Railroad to Ohio through all Ohio River crossings, 
even as far west as Thebes, if Thebes is a metropolis, or 
whatever that point is out there. 

At this point I would like to say that at the time 
the agreement was made by the soujthern carriers to 
publish the proportional rate of $3.50 to the Ohio River 
crossings, it was published by the Southern Railway 
and acquiesced in by me, representing the shippers, 
that so far as shipments originating on the Southern 
Railway are concerned that the routing should be 
through either Cincinnati, New Albany or Louisville. 
We now object to the restriction placed upon these 
rates by the Southern Railway and feel that shippers 
on the Southern Railway should enjoy the privilege of 
making their shipments through any Ohio River gate¬ 
way in the same manner as shippers located on the 
M. D. & S. or Central of Georgia, the rates being made 
in the same manner. 

When I was talking about the clay this morning 
and mentioned the uses to which it is put, I forgot to 
mention that it is used in making bricks and other 
articles that go into the brick list. In regard to the 
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rates to E. T. L. territory and New England terri¬ 
tory, these are published in Section 4 of Agent Mann’s 
I. C. C. A-612 as joint through rates applicable from 
the various groups of origin. Item 7, at page 1 
of that tariff, limits the application of through rates 
to certain gateways, namely, Hagerstown and Hagers¬ 
town Transfer, Maryland, Cincinnati, Ohio, Lynch¬ 
burg, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Potomac Yards, Virginia, 
and Strasburg Junction, Va., Kenova and Shenandoah 
Junction, W. Va., and provides that the rates are 
applicable only via the Maryland, Ohio, Virginia, and 
West Virginia gateways, beyond which divisional arbi- 
traries are shown in the tariff. Opposite to the rates 
to E. T. L. and New England territories, shown in Sec¬ 
tion 4 of the tariff, there is a column in which these 
divisional numbers are printed under a reference to 
pages 75 through 78 of the tariff. On pages 75 through 
78, which is Section 6 of the tariff, these divisional num¬ 
bers are arranged numerically and opposite each is 
shown the gateway or gateways via which rates refer¬ 
ring to the individual divisional numbers are applicable, 
and the arbitrary or specific accruing beyond that gate¬ 
way or gateways to the northern lines. You will notice 
at the top of the page, of pages 75 to 78, there are the 
words: “In dividing allow beyond.” That means, as a 
practical matter, that you cannot use a route unless a 
divisional arbitrary is shown in the tariff for that 
route. That is the divisional arbitrary for the northern 
lines. 

In order to determine the route or routes over 
which the through joint rate applies, it is necessary to 
first determine from the tariff whether or not divisional 
arbitraries are published from the particular gateway. 
If not so published, the through rate may not be applied 
via that route. 

' As an illustration of the way this tariff works, the 
rate from origin points in groups 58, 59, 60 and 61, to 
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Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, when for Reading Railroad 
delivery, is $5.17 and the divisional arbitrary reference 
shows that the rate is applicable only via (1) Hagers¬ 
town Junction, Md., and Western Maryland, or West¬ 
ern Maryland and Reading, or Western Maryland, 
Reading and connections; and (2) vi4 Potomac Yards, 
Virginia, and B. & 0. So that the $5.17 rate would not 
be applicable via Potomac Transfer and P. R. R. to 
Harrisburg, but the rate for P. R. R. delivery at Har¬ 
risburg is $5.40, and the divisional Reference on that 
rate shows that it is applicable only via (1) Hagers¬ 
town Transfer, Md., and P. R. R.; (2) Norfolk, and 
Portsmouth, Va., and P. R. R.; (3) Potomac Transfer 
and P. R. R.; and (4) Richmond, Va., and R. F. & P. 

Further, the rate of $5.40 to Harrisburg for Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad delivery carries a like reference to a 
footnote at the bottom of the page which says: “When 
for P. R. R., Cumberland Valley Division delivery, rate 
will be $5.76 subject to Division No. &L” 

Division No. 64 is applicable only via Hagerstown 
Transfer, Md., and P. R. R. This is not an isolated 
instance of a variety of rates to given destinations that 
are produced by this unique method of tariff publica¬ 
tion and restriction as to routes and divisions. 

The whole result of that construction of the tariff, 
combined with some fifteen or twenty pages of routing 
directions, restrictions, exceptions, and notes, and sub¬ 
notes in the back of the tariff make it almost impossible 
for you to determine, without a great deal of study 
of the tariff, just how this traffic should be routed in 
order to obtain the lowest through rates. 

If it is the purpose of the tariffs, to assess dif¬ 
ferent rates according to destinations or according to 
the routes, it would be simpler to show opposite each 
one of these rates one reference toj a routing table 
in some part of the tariff, or more than one reference. 
There are numbers of rates on clay originating at Cold 
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Spring, Va., on the Norfolk & Western, tied down by 
a reference mark, applying to only one part of the tariff 
instead of a number of parts. 

Another adjustment in that tariff concerns the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory. At the present time, the 
lowest rates to that territory are applicable only via 
Ohio River crossings, which is an unnatural route, geo¬ 
graphically, and from a mileage standpoint. The nat¬ 
ural and logical route, in our opinion, from the South 
Carolina and Georgia shipping points to destinations 
in the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory is through the east¬ 
ern gateways, Potomac Yards, Hagerstown, Shenan¬ 
doah Junction. The attitude of the eastern carriers in 
fixing the rates to the territory I have suggested forces 
the traffic through the Ohio River crossings. 

An illustration of this situation is shown by the 
rates at present in effect carried in Agent Glenn’s Tar¬ 
iff A-612: The rate via Cincinnati to Pittsburgh, John- 
sonburg, Pa., Buffalo, North Tonawanda, and as far 
east as Lockport, N. Y., is $6.62. The rates via the 
eastern gateways are to Johnsonburg either $6.89 or 
$7.33, depending upon the route used, the $6.89 rate 
being limited in its application to the route via Hagers¬ 
town, Md. 

To Lockport, N. Y., the rate via the eastern gate¬ 
ways is $7.56, as contrasted with $6.62 via Cincinnati. 
No rate is published via the eastern gateways to Pitts¬ 
burgh, Buffalo or North Tonawanda. 

As an example of the unscientific manner in which 
these rates have been fixed, as we regard them, there 
is published to Malone, N. Y., a rate of $9.03 applicable 
via Cincinnati. That is made up of the $3.50 to Cincin¬ 
nati, plus $5.53 beyond. To Malone—and, mind you, 
Malone is in the extreme northeast part of the State of 
New York and almost directly north of these shipping 
points in South Carolina—to Malone via the eastern 
gateways the rate is $10.93 compared to $9.03 through 
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Cincinnati, when for New York Central delivery, and 
restricted to apply via New York City and New York 
Central Railroad. Whereas the rate for Rutland Rail¬ 
road delivery is $11.16. 

The Cincinnati gateway is very much the longer 
route. And yet these carriers force the traffic to move 
via the Cincinnati gateway, which is circuitous, by 
maintaining higher rates to the eastern gateways. 

Another incongruity in this tariff,, as we look at it, 
is a comparison of the rates to Jersey City, N. J., and 
to lighterage delivery points in the Harbor of New 
York. The rate to Jersey City from Group 1 in Glenn’s 
Tariff is $6.01 per net ton. To points within the light¬ 
erage limits of New York Harbor the rate is $6.97, a 
difference of 96 cents a ton in the actual figures of the 
rate, but by referring to the divisional arbitraries 
which are set out in this tariff shown opposite to the 
rates to Jersey City and to New York, it is indicated 
that the difference in the proportion pf the rate accru¬ 
ing to the lines north of the gateway hi 99 cents instead 
of 96 cents. 

Applying from Eastern Trunk iUne to C. F. A. 
Supplement No. 36 to Wilson’s I. C. C. A-193, effective 
November 26, 1928, at page 60, Item 1J.80-B carries the 
following description: 

“Clay, viz., ball, China, common or fire, crude or 
ground.” 

Under that item in the tariff it is possible to ship 
at the same rate so-called China clay or ball clay from 
a number of points in New Jersey and Pennsylvania to 
Georgetown, North Tonawanda and Toronto, Ontario, 
at the same rate as is applied on common or fire clay, 
crude or ground. No distinction whatever is made be¬ 
tween crude and ground. 

The item that I just referred to applies from a 
number of points in New Jersey and Pennsylvania to 
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Georgetown, North Tonawanda and Toronto, Ontario. 
It is my understanding that the clay mentioned in that 
description is the same kind of clay which is produced 
in Georgia and South Carolina. In that instance it 
is not only classed with brick but also with com¬ 
mon clay. And New Jersey is one of the principal 
clay sections of the United States. There is a lot 
clay produced in Pennsylvania too. These clays 
which the carriers claim are analogous to ours, namely, 
ball and China clay, and on which they have de¬ 
clined to apply the brick basis of rates I included in 
one item with a description of clay, namely, “common 
or China, crude or ground,” which is generally car¬ 
ried in the brick tariffs. If one of our shipments 
finds its way into that New Jersey territory, it 
could be from there reshipped at the common clay rate 
to destinations in C. F. A. territory over the lines of 
any of these defendants. Under this item, if we were 
to ship a carload of clay to Perth Amboy, N. J., for in¬ 
stance, on which we would pay a freight rate which is 
higher than the brick basis, and the car should, for 
any reason, be shipped from Perth Amboy to one of 
these points in Ontario, that part of the rate from 
Perth Amboy would be on the brick basis. 

In the same tariff, Wilson’s A-193, at page 473, 
Item 1175, there is published a rate on clay, with no 
qualification of the noun. The item, however, calls 
attention to this note: “Minimum carried on China 
clay will be 60,000 pounds; other than China clay as 
per Official Classification.” 

From that, we draw the conclusion that the item 
is intended to apply not only on China clay, but on 
other than China clay. The rate is from Mt. Jewett, 
Pa., to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. And the same sit¬ 
uation exists there that Mr. Graham asked about. If 
we were to make a shipment at Mt. Jewett, Pa., and 
for any reason wanted to carry it on to Sault Ste. 
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Marie, Mich., that part of the journey between the 
origin point and Mt. Jewett, the clay would be car¬ 
ried at a rate much higher than the brick basis, and 
from Mt. Jewett to Sault Ste. Marie it would be car¬ 
ried at the brick basis. 

On the same page of the tariff which became effec¬ 
tive October 15, 1927, is Item No. 1180, which corre¬ 
sponds to Item 1180-B, in Supplement 36, to which I 
first referred, so far as the points of origin, points of 
destination, and the rate are concerned. However, 
there is a slight difference in the wording of the de¬ 
scription, it being as follows: 

“Clay, ball or China, common oi* fire (crude or 
ground). Minimum weight 60,000 pounds.” 

Showing that it has been the cont inuous intention 
of the carriers to apply on this clay originating at these 
points in New Jersey and Pennsylvania the brick ba¬ 
sis of rates. 

At page 7 of Supplement 36 to the same tariff 
there is an item which reads: “Clay, viz., ball or China, 
minimum 60,000 pounds”; and is applicable from 
Hockessin, Newark Center, Newport and Thompson, 
Delaware. Opposite to that item is shown specific 
group 488. Reference to Supplement No. 21 to the 
same tariff, at page 34, shows that these points take 
the Philadelphia basis of rates, and on clay to Chi¬ 
cago, for instance, the rate is $6.20 per net ton from 
these points in Delaware, domestic clay, which is the 
same as the rate applying on imported clay from Phil¬ 
adelphia. The same page shows rates to other per¬ 
centage points, beginning with 87, which are in line 
with the rates applicable on imported clay to the same 
points. And by “in line” I mean are the same. This 
is mentioned, Mr. Examiner, for the purpose of show¬ 
ing that the carriers in Eastern Tru4k Line territory 
who have so strenuously opposed our proposals to 
apply the brick basis of rates on this clay have them- 
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selves voluntarily, apparently, applied the rate on 
domestic clay originating in trunk line territory and 
destined to Canada and Central Freight Association 
territory. 

At this point I would like to offer Exhibit No. 3, 
which is a statement of the rates on clay applying from 
these points of origin in South Carolina and Georgia 
to the territories of destination under consideration. 
In the further discussion of these rates, and in order 
that all of the witnesses for the complainants here 
might be referring to the same mileages, we have pre¬ 
pared a mileage exhibit showing the miles from these 
groups of origin to the various destinations that we 
considered typical. 

(Thereupon the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived in evidence as “Exhibits 3 and 4, Witness 
Allen.”) 

I don’t think there is any comment necessary on 
either one of those exhibits. No. 3 is simply a state¬ 
ment of rates applying from these points of origin to 
what we have regarded as typical and important points 
of destination. And Exhibit No. 4 is the working out 
of the mileages and routes from the same points to 
the same points of destination. The note at the top 
of Exhibit 3, referring to Sheet 1 and reading “At 
through rate of $8.28 per ton of 2,000 pounds ’ ’, and 
so forth, means that after this exhibit was made up 
there was published and made effective by supple¬ 
ment to Glenn’s tariff A-612 a clay tariff to become 
effective December 15th, providing for a line of rates 
totalling $8.28, applicable to a dozen or more points 
in northern New York, replacing a rate of $9.13, which 
is now in effect. 

The correction as to Sheet 2 of this exhibit sim¬ 
ply corrects a typographical error, where the propor¬ 
tion of the rate from East St. Louis to Eau Claire and 
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Port Edward, Mich., was shown to be $7.35, when it 
onght to have been $2.95. In other words, the through 
rate was shown instead of the proportional. 

I understand that the word “kaolin^’, as disclosed 
by the dictionary—they say that the word “kaolin” 
originates or is made up of two Chinese words, one 
“kao” and the other “ling”, which I am told means 
high hill. The anglicizing of that word has produced 
“kaolin”, and further history that has been handed 
to me is that the first Chinaware, as itjs name would 
indicate, was made in China from clay taken from this 
high hill. And since then, in a great many instances, 
in England and on the Continent and in the United 
States, people have from time to time referred to the 
clay they produced out of these pits as kaolin. The 
terms kaolin and clay are used interchangeably. Kaolin 
is not a term designating better grades] of clay. Our 
clay might be called “kaolin” in advertisements to 
some trades, which are accustomed to the misnomer, 
“kaolin”. 

This clay tariff of Glenn’s is just filled with dif¬ 
ferent descriptions of different clays, anfi, in many in¬ 
stances, they have varying descriptions applying from 
and to the same points. As an illustration: The tariff 
publishes a rate on clay from the South Carolina points 
to points in North Carolina and Virginia, and in a 
parallel column publishes higher rates on kaolin. Now 
we would not know the difference. The stuff which we 
ship out of these points is known to us as clay and is 
billed as clay. 

Our contention here is that these rates to Eastern 
Trunk Line territory, in addition to being unreason¬ 
ably high, are unscientific and constructed in a very 
hodge-podge manner, and we offer as an illustration 
of that, a map of the State of Pennsylvania, to which 
we would like to direct attention. 
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(Thereupon the map above mentioned was re¬ 
ceived in evidence and marked “Complainants’ 
Exhibit No. 5, Witness Allen.”) 

The distances shown in this exhibit are short-line 
distances in all instances. 

This Exhibit No. 5 has on it a table referring to 
group numbers and shown opposite each group is a 
figure which is the per ton rate. The object of the ex¬ 
hibit is to show that in fixing these rates to these 
destinations no scientific method has been followed. 
These rates apply from Group 1, and in almost all in¬ 
stances from the other groups as well, but in all in¬ 
stances from Group 1. Wherever the number “5” 
appears here the rate is $6.89. 

Taking as an illustration of the unscientific and 
unreasonable method of constructing these rates, I 
call attention to Group 1, which is near the bottom 
of the State of Pennsylvania, showing that to Mt. 
Holly Springs and Gettysburg the rate is $5.17, while 
to Hanover, Pa., under Group 11, the rate is $7.56. 
Near to Hanover is Spring Grove and York, Pa., with 
a rate of $5.76. Referring to No. 2, the rate is $5.40, 
which is the Philadelphia rate, and applies generally 
to the Philadelphia group, and extends to Reading, 
Harrisburg, and as far west as Chambersburg, Pa. It 
will be noticed that comingled with these destinations, 
taking the $5.40 rate, points in Group 4 take a rate 
of $6.01. So far as we can see, there is no reason 
whatever for applying to Swarthmore, for instance, 
a rate of $6.01, when the rate to Philadelphia, or to 
Norristown, or Reading, or any of those points around 
there is $5.40. It is my recollection that the rate of 
$5.40 applies from every point of origin shown in 
Tariff 612. I would like to say that that rate of $5.40 
to Philadelphia applies from the groups of origin 
shown on my Exhibit No. 1, which covers all of the 
points of production that these complainants have. 
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This is also true as to all other destinations on this 
map. But if it should be found that there is an excep¬ 
tion to that, it is because I have never found it in this 
tariff, and the fact is all these rates shown on here do 
apply from group 1. I can state that without any quali¬ 
fications at all. That statement, it seems to me, serves 
the purpose for which we introduce tlie exhibit; not 
discussing now the measure of the rates at all, but the 
haphazard, indiscriminate method of constructing them 
resulting in what seemed to us to be very unreasonable 
and altogether indefensible rates. 

The No. 5 rate for the yellow lines applies to the 
points that are covered by the blotches of paint that 
are of that color. For instance, take No. 5 on this 
Pennsylvania map. The first is Lock Haven. Then it 
goes down to Tyrone, Williamsburg, Roaring Springs, 
up to Johnsonburg and to Erie. The showing of a 
No. 11 for Clearfield between two number fives means 
they have a $7.56 rate between two $p.89 rates and 
also a No. 8 in there to Dubois of $7.3p. That is the 
point of the exhibit; to show that these rates are not 
constructed with any regard to the geographical sit¬ 
uation of the destination. Circle No. 11 starts at Han¬ 
over, and the next point is Williamsburg, Austin, and 
Clearfield. 

I now offer as Exhibit No. 6 a majf of the States 
of Virginia and West Virginia, which is marked up 
in the same manner. 

(Thereupon the map above mentioned was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, and marked “ bomplainants * 
Exhibit No. 6, Witness Allen.”) 

This map of Virginia and West Virginia is treated 
in just the same way. At the top of it you will find 
fifteen groups with freight rates ranging from $3.38 
to $8.41. To begin with, Group No. 1 ^s the Virginia 
cities. The rate is $3.38, and it extends from Roan- 
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oke, through Lynchburg, Richmond, Petersburg, New¬ 
port News, Portsmouth, Pinners Point and Suffolk. 
It will be noted that Group 2, near the bottom of the 
map on the right-hand side, Franklin, Va., although 
intermediate to these points, carries a rate of $3.94. 

No. 3, carrying a rate of $4.17, is at Saltville, Va., 
in the western part of the state. 

No. 4, a rate of $4.32, is at Riverton, Va., in the 
northern part of the state. 

I would like to call attention to the situation in 
and around Washington, D. C. It will be seen that 
there are rates there in Group 5 of $4.45, Group 7, 
$5.11, and Group 8, $5.17, those rates applying, respec¬ 
tively, to Harper’s Ferry, Alexandria and Potomac 
Yards. Whereas, to Relee, Va., that rate, incidentally, 
is $5.17 applying to those three points I have just 
mentioned—and to Relee, Va., the rate is $5.11. All 
of those points, with the exception of Harper’s Ferry, 
are reached before you get to Washington, to which 
the rate is $5.45. Incidentally, the proportional rate to 
Potomac Yards is $3.49, whereas the local rate is $5.17. 

Me. Gkaham: The Washington rate is $4.45 in¬ 
stead of $5.45, is it not? 

Witness: $4.45. That is right. There is a differ¬ 
ence there of 96 cents between the proportional rate to 
Potomac Yards and the through rate to Washington. 

Exhibit No. 7, the State of New York, is arranged 
in the same manner, showing thirteen groups of rates, 
ranging from $11.40 to $6.01, and probably not in so 
aggravated a form as is the State of Pennsylvania and 
the States of Virginia and West Virginia, where there 
is the indiscriminate intermingling of rates of different 
measure to contiguous points of destination. 

(Thereupon the map above mentioned was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, and marked “Complainants’ 

Exhibit No. 7, Witness Allen.”) 
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I offer Exhibit No. 8 next, being a map of the 
States of Delaware and Maryland, on which there are 
ten groups. This map shows ten groups with rates 
ranging from $4.45 to $7.81. One of |he peculiar fea¬ 
tures of the rate adjustment is the rat^ of $4.81 to Bal¬ 
timore and $5.17 to Sparrows Point. A rate of $5.76 
to Cockeysville, and $7.81 to Asbestos] and $7.81 being 
the same rate as applying to Boston and Portland, 
Maine. 

(Thereupon the map above mentioned was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, and marked “Complainants’ 

Exhibit No. 8, Witness Allen. ”) 

Page 1 of Exhibit No. 9 shows what we regard as 
typical and important and representative destinations 
in Eastern Trunk Line territory. Those destinations 
are named, and as to Johnsonburg, in parenthesis fol¬ 
lowing the name of the city are 689, 733 and 662. Those 
refer to the three different rates that apply to Johnson¬ 
burg. The same thing is true as to Malone, showing 
rates of 1116, 903, and 1093. The same is true as to 
Piedmont, W. Va., which also covers Luke, Md., with 
rates of 612 and 559. The same is true as to Tyrone, 
Pa., and Williamsburg, Pa., with rates of $7.33 and 
$6.89. In the second column is shown the gateway, the 
number of the gateway through which the rates in the 
lines indicated are applicable, corresponding numbers 
being shown at the bottom of the page for those gate¬ 
ways. The purpose of producing this exhibit is to show 
the percentage of mileage north and south of the gate¬ 
way. For instance, Baltimore, the mileage is 93 per 
cent, south of the gateway and 7 per cent, north of the 
gateway. Page 2 shows the same poin is, with the rates 
instead of miles, and the percentages of the rates ap¬ 
plicable north and south of the gateway. These are all 
through rates, but the divisions of them are shown in 
this tariff, and it is a very easy matter to arrive at 
what proportions of the rates are applicable north and 
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south of the gateways. I am referring to divisional 
arbitraries or specifics. 

Page 3 shows, in the first column headed “Distance 
Percent” the percentage of the distance north of the 
gateway. To Baltimore, for instance, it is 7 per cent. 
The distance between Potomac Yards and Baltimore is 
7 per cent, of the through distance. Page 2 shows the 
rate to Baltimore to be $4.81, and by using the divi¬ 
sional arbitraries published in the tariff it shows that 
the tariff says “In dividing allow beyond the gateway 
$1.35.” Deducting $1.35 from the $4.81, we have $3.46. 
$3.46 is 72 per cent, of the through rate of $4.81, and 
$1.35 is 28 per cent, of the through rate of $4.81. So 
that when you come to page 3 of the exhibit it shows 
that while the carriers north of the gateway on a move¬ 
ment to Baltimore haul the clay 7 per cent, of the total 
distance, they receive 28 per cent, of the through rate. 
Those figures are based upon the figures that are spe¬ 
cifically published in the tariff, with a direct and un¬ 
equivocal direction as to their use and what they are 
intended for. The $3.46 rate is the proportional rate 
to Potomac Yard. The local rate to Potomac Yards 
from Groups 58, 59, 60 and 61, which are these Georgia 
groups, is $5.17. 

I would like to point out one or two other instances 
on this exhibit. I have referred to the fact that while 
to Baltimore the lines north of the gateway haul the 
traffic only 7 per cent, of the distance, they get 28 per 
cent, of the revenue, or four times as much. The same 
thing is true of Cockeysville, Md., where the percentage 
of the distance north of the gateway is nine and the 
percentage of the revenue received is thirty-nine. 

I think page 3 speaks for itself, and certainly after 
this discussion it should. Page 4 is a statement of the 
present through rate, the total distance, the present 
car earnings, and the present car mile earnings. This 
is the through rate. And it shows that to many of these 
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points, specifically, Cockeysville, Md., and Malone, 
N. Y., Newburgh, N. Y., Passaic, N. J., Tyrone, Pa., 
Williamsburg, Pa., the car mile earnings are in excess 
of 30 cents. And to all of the others there is none 
which is lower than 22.8 cents per car mile. The car 
mile earnings to Passaic, N. J., in the middle of that 
page, are higher than they are to Baltimore, while the 
rate to Newark, N. J., is $6.01, the rate to Passaic, N. J., 
is $7.56. On this page I am claiming that these rates 
for these high car-mile earnings, as yoiu go North, the 
through rates are excessive and unreasonable. 

As I understand it, in common with all these rates 
into Eastern Trunk Line territory, the southern car¬ 
riers have fixed up to the gateway what they regarded 
as a reasonable charge for their haul, and which we, as 
shippers, do not regard as excessively unreasonable, 
and the reason this rate to Baltimore is $4.81, instead 
of some lower rate, is the arbitrary attitude assumed 
by the northern carriers in fixing thdse rates at ex¬ 
ceedingly excessive figures for the por tion of the haul 
north of the gateway. I understand, further, that that 
not only applies to the rate to Baltimore, but to every 
rate in Trunk Line territory. 

Page 5 of this exhibit shows the present car earn¬ 
ings, the present car earnings south of t)he gateway and 
north of the gateway, and the car mile earnings north 
and south of the gateway. 

I will point to the car mile earnings to Baltimore. 
South of the gateway it is 20 cents per car mile ; north 
of the gateway it is 99.9 cents per car mile. To Cockeys¬ 
ville, Md., south of the gateway, the care mile earning 
is 20.3 cents. North of the gateway it is $1.35 per car 
mile. Now a casual glance at the remaining figures on 
that page will show that, with the exception of the $9.03 
rate applicable to Malone, N. Y., via Cincinnati, the 
car mile earnings of the carriers north of the gateway 
are in no instance less than 33 cents per car mile, and 
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from that range through 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 cents, and 
as much as $1.35 per ear mile. 

We have assumed that with the first five pages of 
this exhibit we have demonstrated that the present 
rates are unreasonable, and, beginning with page 6, we 
now address ourselves to suggesting to the Commis¬ 
sion what we believe would be a reasonable rate. That 
is the rate set out in the I. & S. 1885 scale which I 
understand is a scale of brick rates prescribed by the 
Commission for application in southern territory. The 
title of the case is I. & S. 1885, reported in Volume 88, 
page 543, the table of rates appearing at page 566. 
Using that scale of rates, we find that the car mile re¬ 
turn which would be produced for the through haul is, 
to Baltimore, for instance, 22.6 cents; to Malone, N. Y., 
17.8 cents; to other points as high as 23 cents, and I 
think 17.8 cents is the lowest, and I believe the average 
there to be about 21 cents. 

This 1885 scale applies on brick from the South, 
from and to points in the South, and we are seeking the 
same scale for application on clay. 

I might say that the reason we have for suggesting 
this scale as a proper one to project on these shipments 
from southern territory into C. F. A. and Trunk Line 
territory is that the scale itself is not a subnormal 
scale. My understanding of the manner in which it was 
arrived at is that there existed in the South a number 
of different scales applicable to articles in the brick list 
that varied very materially in their measure. That re¬ 
sulted in a great deal of confusion of rates, and the 
Commission ordered the southern carriers to get to¬ 
gether and fix upon a scale of rates which would pre¬ 
serve to them their gross revenues as received under 
the then existing varying scales of rates. It is my 
understanding that such a scale was prepared and pre¬ 
sented by the carriers, and that the Commission dis¬ 
approved of it and fixed this scale as the one to apply. 
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Now that scale having been fixed for application in 
Southern territory, or Southeaster!^ territory, which 
is uniformly considered to be a higher rated territory, 
certainly than C. F. A. territory, we have thought it 
was a more than reasonable proposal, to extend that 
scale of rates from the South into C. F. A. and Trunk 
Line territories. That is the reason ye are suggesting 
it here. 

Page No. 7 shows the present car mile earnings 
on the through rate. The present car mile earnings of 
the carriers north of the gateway and the present car 
mile earnings of the carriers south of the gateway and 
the proposed car mile earnings are all shown. Take 
Baltimore, for instance, the present rate produces 25.8 
cents per car mile. The factor in |the rate to Bal¬ 
timore which is applicable south of the gateway pro¬ 
duces 20 cents per car mile, and the factor applicable 
north of the gateway produces 99.9 cpnts per car mile. 
We compare that with the proposed 2^.6 cents per car 
mile, and the some comparison is made all the way 
through the exhibit. 

The object of page 7 is to show that the proposed 
car mile earnings under the I. & S. 1885 scale are quite 
reasonable and in excess of the car mile earnings pro¬ 
duced by the carriers south of the gateway. 

Page 8 is a calculation of the car earnings and 
car mile earnings which would applet to these same 
points under the Mason City and Southwestern Brick 
List scales. They are used here compositely because 
for distances in excess of 500 miles they are both the 
same, whereas, under 500 miles there is a difference 
of one-half cent a pound. When I refer to the South¬ 
western scale, I mean the scale in the Southwestern 
Brick case. 107,1. C. C. 681. The scalip is to be found 
at page 698. 

The first column on page 7 is comparable with the 
last column on page 8; that is to say, taking Passaic 
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again for illustration, the present ear mile earning 
under the through rate to Passaic, N. J., is thirty-two 
cents. And under the brick scale established by the 
Commission in the Southwest it would be 21.6. 

The object in producing the calculation to these 
destinations on page 8 is to demonstrate that the pro¬ 
posed rates and car mile earnings as set out on page 
6 are altogether reasonable, it being recognized, as I 
believe is the case, that the slightly increased car mile 
earnings under the western scale are more than ac¬ 
counted for by the well recognized principle of fixing 
a higher level of rates for that territory than for East¬ 
ern territory. 

Page 9 is a calculation of the car mile earnings 
to the same points, using the scale of rates prescribed 
in the Acme Brick ease. That case involved the rates 
on brick from Perla and Fort Smith, Ark., to the South¬ 
east, and in its decision the Co mm ission said that the 
rates on brick from those points of origin to the desti¬ 
nations in the Southeast should be 12 per cent, of the 
first-class rate fixed in Appendix No. 17 to the Memphis 
case. The reference to the decision of the Commission 
in the Acme Brick ease is 128 I. C. C. 715, and the lan¬ 
guage which I have quoted in effect is to be found at 
page 700. And the scale of rates referred to by the 
Commission is carried in 123 I. C. C. 203, in Appendix 
17. Now Appendix 17 carries a column which gives 
first-class rates from this territory of origin to specific 
destinations in the Southeast, Column 100. I under¬ 
stand from the decision of the Commission and the 
notes and explanations which accompany the appen¬ 
dices which go along with it, that those rates to the 
specific destinations represent a lifting of the rates 
from a mileage scale of rates, which is shown in Appen¬ 
dix 18 to that decision. And as we were making com¬ 
parisons here of mileage scales of rates, rather than 
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rates to individual points, I have used what I under¬ 
stand to have been the basis of the Commission’s fig¬ 
ures to the individual points and have taken 12 per 
cent, of the Column 100 rates, which are first-class 
rates, as shown in Appendix 18 at page 407 of that 
volume. Those calculations are set out, so far as the 
car mile earnings are concerned, in the last column on 
page 9 of this exhibit, and we think, as was the case 
with respect to the Southwestern and JSjtason City situa¬ 
tion, that these calculations again tent} to demonstrate 
that the proposed rates under Scale 1. & S. 1885 are 
quite reasonable. Page 10 of the exhibit is simply 
a paralleling of the car mile earnings which have been 
expended under I. & S. 1885, the Mason City and South¬ 
western, and the Acme Brick scale, asp just explained. 
They are merely set out in that form on that page for 
convenience of comparison. 

(Thereupon the document above mentioned 
was received in evidence, and marked “Complain¬ 
ants’ Exhibit No. 9, Witness Allen.”) 

Exhibit No. 10 is a similar statement for C. F. A. 
destinations and consists of a title page; and eleven num¬ 
bered pages. The first three pages are similar to the 
first three pages of Exhibit No. 9, prepared in the same 
manner and for the same purpose. 

The words on page 3 mean, that to Akron, Ohio, 
the percentage of the distance north of the Ohio River 
is twenty-nine. Page one of this exlnbit shows that 
from these points of origin, the average distance to 
Cincinnati is 600 miles, and as set put below to the 
other gateways. The rates being the same, we applied 
the average distance. 

I would like to call attention on jpage 3 to Hamil¬ 
ton, Ohio, which shows that the percentage of the haul 
north of the Ohio River is four, and that the percentage 
of the revenue received is 24, six times as much. 
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Chillicothe, Ohio, the percentage north of the river 
is 14, and the revenue is 34. We believe that demon¬ 
strates the unreasonableness of the factor of the rate 
applicable north of the Ohio River. 

Page 4 shows the present rate, miles, car earnings 
on basis of 35.5 tons, which is the average loading 
for the period testified to earlier today, and the present 
car mile earnings in cents. This shows, we believe, a 
very healthy car mile return under the present rates, 
all of them being much in excess of 22 cents, and some 
of them as high as 31 cents) per car mile on this class 
of freight. 

Page 5 shows the present total car earnings, car 
earnings south of the gateway, car earnings north of 
the gateway, car mile earnings south and north of the 
gateway. In arriving at this we have used the specifi¬ 
cally published and used proportional rate of $3.50 
to the gateway and the specifically published and well- 
known specifics applicable north of the gateway. 

That exhibit shows that to Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
instance, the car mile earning is 20.7 cents, that being 
the proportion of the rate that is applicable south of 
the river. The ear mile earning north of the river is 
shown in the last column, and in one instance at least 
reaches $1,533. The lowest car mile earning shown to 
any of these points of destination is 25.3 cents, and it 
ranges all the way up to $1.53. 

Page 6 of the exhibit is a calculation of the earn¬ 
ings which would accrue per car and per car mile under 
the I. & S. 1885 scale. I would like to say in connection 
with that page of the exhibit that to the points of origin 
opposite to which and behind the column of miles the 
figure “1” is shown in parenthesis, that the distance 
there has been figured via Kenova, because we find that 
the short line distance to those points is via Kenova, 
and we believe Kenova should be an open gateway 
for the movement of this traffic. 
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Page 6, as I said, shows the same information 
under this I. & S. 1885 calculation, and it was made 
for the reasons explained with respect to the calcula¬ 
tions under I. & S. 1885 in Exhibit No. 9. 

Page 7 shows a comparison of the car mile earnings 
under the present rates, the portion of the rates ap¬ 
plicable north of the river and south of the river, com¬ 
pared to the proposed car mile earnings. Page No. 8 
is the same calculation, for the same distances, under 
the Mason City and Southwestern scale. Page 10 is 
the same calculation made in the same manner, and 
introduced for the same reason, under the Acme Brick 
scale. And page No. 9 is a calculation under a scale 
that was constructed upon certain theories in Docket 
10733, which is the case of the National Paving Brick 
Company. i 

The only comment I have to make about page 9 now 
is to show the comparatively small cpr mile returns 
under this C. F. A. 10733 increased scale. And page 
11 is a comparison of the car mile earnings under the 
I. & S. 1885 Mason City and Southwestern, C. F. A. 
10733 increase and the Acme Brick Scales, by which 
we hope to demonstrate that the proposed scale of 
rates under I. & S. 1885 is a very reasonable scale. 

Taking page 4 of this exhibit and referring to 
Zanesville, Ohio, the last point, a mileage is shown there 
of 768, and a car mile return under the present rate of 
25.6 cents, which we say is an excessively high ear mile 
return. Also referring on the same page to Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., the distance is 878 miles and the ear 
mile return is 25.3 cents, which we likewise say is an 
excessively high car mile return. Nciw we desire to 
support our assertion that these ratis to those two 
points named are excessively high by making a com¬ 
parison with some rates that are published at the pres¬ 
ent time by the Norfolk & Western and participated in 
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by two of the other carriers, namely, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the B. & 0. In Norfolk & Western Tariff 
I. C. C. No. 8235, effective May 26, 1928, there is pub¬ 
lished a rate on clay, ball or China, imported from Lam¬ 
bert’s Point and Norfolk, Va., to various clay consum¬ 
ing destinations in Maryland, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. The rates are the same as apply to those desti¬ 
nations from Philadelphia. The routing is via Norfolk 
& Western, Roanoke, Hagerstown Transfer, Md., P. R. 
R. through Harrisburg, or via the same route, Nor¬ 
folk & Western, Roanoke, Shenandoah Junction and 
B. & O. to Wheeling, W. Va., the rate being $3.40 per 
net ton. $3.40 per net ton will produce a car revenue 
for the haul of $120.70, and using the distance via Shen¬ 
andoah Junction and B. & O., it is found to be 764 
miles, which produces a ear mile return of 15.8 cents. 
We compare the haul on this imported clay from Lam¬ 
bert’s Point to Wheeling, W. Va., via the Norfolk & 
Western, Roanoke, Shenandoah Junction and B. & O., 
764 miles, with the haul from these points of origin 
in South Carolina and Georgia, an average distance of 
768 miles, practically the same to Zanesville, Ohio, 
where the present car mile return is 25.6 cents, as com¬ 
pared with 15.8 cents, and where the proposed car mile 
return under the I. & S. 1885 scale will be 21.2 cents, 
as compared to the present earning of the carriers 
on the Wheeling business of 15.8 cents. Now, it has 
been testified in a great number of cases, and of my 
own personal knowledge I know that the cost of trans¬ 
ferring clay from ship to car, or from car to ship, 
at Norfolk is 50 cents per ton. That charge is absorbed 
by the carriers. So that taking that into consideration 
the net of the $3.40 rate that accrues to the line haul is 
$2.90. $2.90 on 35% tons produce a car earning $102.95, 
or a ear mile earning of 13.5 cents. The short line dis¬ 
tance for this haul from Lambert’s Point to Wheel- 
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ing, W. Va., via B. & 0., is 764 miles. In addition to 
the rate being applicable via Shenandoah Junction and 
B. & 0., it is likewise applicable via Hagerstown and 
P. R. R. The distance via that roujte is 880 miles, and 
the car mile return at the $3.40 rate is 13.7 cents, or at 
the $2.90 net line haul earning, after deducting the 
50-cent loading charge, is 11.7 cents per car mile. We 
compare the earnings of 13.7 and 11.7 cents on that haul 
of 880 miles, under that published rate, and the present 
rate to Mt. Clemens, Mich., where the earnings are 25.3 
cents per car mile, and also the proposed ear mile earn¬ 
ings under the 1885 scale to Mt. Clejmens of 19.8 cents 
with the present car mile earnings render the Wheeling 
rate of 11.7 cents and 13.7 cents respectively. And we 
say that that comparison demonstrates conclusively 
that the present rates charged to Mt. Clemens and 
Zanesville are exorbitantly high arid produce an un¬ 
conscionable per car mile return. 

(Thereupon the document above mentioned 
was received in evidence and marked “Complain¬ 
ants’ Exhibit No. 10, Witness Aden.”) 

(Thereupon, at 4:45 o’clock P. M., an adjourn¬ 
ment was taken to Tuesday, Debember 4, 1928, at 
10 o’clock A. M.) 
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Room 1030 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C., 

Tuesday, December 4, 1928. 


The hearing in the above-entitled matter was re¬ 
sumed, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 o ’clock A. M, 


Before: Examinees Frank C. Weems and T. K. 
Carpenter. 


Additional appearances: Mr. R. D. Hunter, Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio appearing on behalf of the C. C. C. & St. 
L. Railway and C. F. A. Lines. 


C. S. Allen, a witness for complainants, resumed 
the stand for further examination, and having been 
previously sworn, testified further as follows: 

Direct Examination (Resumed). 

Exhibit No. 11 is a chart of ton mile earnings on 
the present rates applying from South Carolina and 
Georgia producing points to Central Freight Associa¬ 
tion destinations. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainants’ Ex¬ 
hibit No. 11, Witness Allen.”) 

This exhibit consists of a typewritten page and a 
graph attached to that. The object of the exhibit is to 
demonstrate by comparison the unscientific manner of 
fixing the factors in these through rates north of the 
Ohio River. To establish a basis for comparison, we 
have taken the brick rate as carried in Agent Glenn’s 
tariff—brick tariff—I. C. C. A-644. The rate on brick 
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from Gordon, Georgia, which is a point in the Macon, 
Georgia, group to Atlanta, Georgia, 108 miles is 1.80; 
Chattanooga, 261 miles, 2.10 and the other figures 
shown in the first block of five destinations in the type¬ 
written portion of the exhibit, ending with 3.50 to Lex¬ 
ington and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

As a comparison of these rates jwas to be made 
with proportional rates, I have deducted from the rate, 
for instance, to Atlanta, Georgia, which is $1.80, 20 
cents a ton so as to make the measure bf the rate prop¬ 
erly comparable with other proportional rates. Now, 
the object in showing those five rates was to produce 
a car mile earning which descended in amount as the 
mileages increased, which, I believe, is generally ac¬ 
cepted as a proper method of rate-making. 

On the chart attached to the exhibit has been shown 
Atlanta 108 miles, each one of these blocks representing 
fifty miles, beginning with the car mile earning of 52.6 
cents and following that with Chattaiiooga, 261 miles, 
with an earning of 28.7 cents, and so on down to Cin¬ 
cinnati where the distance is 599 miles and the car 
mile earning is 20.7 cents. Now, if there is any merit 
in the theory that the car mile earning^ should decrease 
as the distance increases, the curve Which has started 
with Atlanta and ends with Cincinnati, when extended 
to these more distant destinations, would continue in 
a downward course on the chart, but when this rate 
reaches Cincinnati, something happens to it, and in 
attempting to analyze the situation, we have inquired 
what it is that happened to the rate. 

We find that something has happened to the rate 
to Hamilton, Ohio, twenty-five miles beyond Cincin¬ 
nati, for instance, which results in a through car mile 
return from Gordon, Georgia, to Hamilton of 31.1 
cents per car mile. That is just 50 ^per cent, higher 
than the car mile earning to Cincinnati of 20.7 cents 
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and the result of this happening to the rate after it 
passes Cincinnati is that there is spread over the 
whole distance of 625 miles an increase of 50 per cent, 
in the car mile return, namely from 20.7 cents to 31.1 
cents. The first peak in my red line after Cincinnati is 
Hamilton, Ohio. That is the present car mile return 
produced by the rate of $4.58 to Hamilton. That is the 
first peak in the car-mile return. These through car- 
mile returns have been shown on page 5, I think, of 
Exhibit No. 10. The last point on the red line is North 
Tonawanda, New York, which is 1038 miles from Gor¬ 
don, Georgia, and shows a car mile return of 22.6 cents, 
which is 1.9 cents higher than the car mile return for 
Cincinnati, a distance of 600 miles. Now, in discuss¬ 
ing this exhibit when we come to Hamilton, Ohio, and 
find that something has happened there between Cin¬ 
cinnati and Hamilton in those twenty-five miles to in¬ 
crease the car mile return for the whole journey 50 
per cent., we make inquiry as to what it was that hap¬ 
pened to the rate and a glance at the top of this chart 
will very clearly demonstrate, it seems to me, what 
has happened, because it shows that for the part of 
the journey between Cincinnati and Hamilton, the car 
mile return is $1,533. In other words the figure at the 
top of the chart, Hamilton away up at the top of the 
chart, corresponds with the figure 1.533 opposite Ham¬ 
ilton on Exhibit 11, and the same thing is true with 
respect to the other points shown on the exhibit, both 
as to the typewritten and the graph portion. I would 
like to say in that connection, however, that Indian¬ 
apolis, Indiana, is included on both the typewritten 
portion and the graph portion of the exhibit in error. 
The intention here was to include only such destina¬ 
tions in C. F. A. territory as had rates made on Cin¬ 
cinnati. Indianapolis was included in error and the 
reason of the error is that the Indianapolis rate makes 
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on Louisville. The first hump in the red line down 
there at the bottom at Hamilton is due to the big hump 
at the top of the exhibit in the northeriji factor. 

The black line on the chart to the right of the 600- 
mile vertical line, which corresponds to the Cincinnati 
distance, represents in its course the result of the car 
mile return calculation for the portion of the haul 
north of the gateway. 

Mr. LaRoe : I think what confuses me in your 
figure 100 at the bottom of the chart next to Cin¬ 
cinnati to the right. Now, that really should be, 
when you are studying the red line, which deals 
with through rates and distance, that figure 100 
should be 700? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then the 200 would be 800 and so on? 

A. That is correct: In other words, the chart was 
made showing the distance up to six hundred and then 
plus the other distance, because of the ::act that 600 is 
the mileage to Cincinnati. 

Between the station of Hamilton and the station of 
North Tonawanda along the red line I have ten or 
eleven pencil dots. Those correspond mth the names 
on the black line to the right of the graph and are 
approximately the same distances from Cincinnati as 
was indicated on the black line in the upper portion of 
the exhibit. We submit this exhibit to show the very 
unusual contour of this line of car mile return. 

This exhibit shows the very unusual contour of 
this line of ear mile return. I speak now of the black 
portion of the line extending from Atlanta to Cincin¬ 
nati and the red portion of the line extending from 
Cincinnati to the right-hand margin of the page. En¬ 
tirely aside from any consideration of the factors that 
go to make up these through rates and considering this 
thing for the moment only from the standpoint of the 
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car mile return of the through rates as they existed, 
we think the combination of the black line on the left 
and the red line on the right demonstrates the utter 
unreasonableness of those rates today. 

Examiner Weems: I am not sure whether I 
heard you say in figuring this distance from Gor¬ 
don of 600 miles to Cincinnati,—is that the short 
line distance from Gordon or is it the distance from 
a particular group. 

A. It happens that Gordon, Georgia, is one of the 
points of origin of what is known as the Macon group 
in the brick tariffs, and Gordon is also a point of pro¬ 
duction of clay. I chose that as the one to use in mak¬ 
ing this comparison. 

Now, the distance of 599 miles as shown there, I 
understand—well, I am not certain whether it is the 
short line distance or not. At any rate, the distance of 
599 miles would be a workable route because it is com¬ 
posed of the mileage of the Central of Georgia from 
Gordon to Macon, the Southern Railway from Macon to 
Atlanta, the Southern Railway from Atlanta through 
Chattanooga and Lexington to Cincinnati and also to 
Knoxville. 

Bv Examiner Weems : 

Q. Well, is it intended to be an average from a 
group, an average distance from the group in which 
Gordon is located? 

A. Yes, sir, the average distance to Cincinnati 
from the group in which Gordon—from the clay group 
in which Gordon is located is 600 miles, and it is shown 
here the actual distance for the route I have specified 
from Gordon as 599 miles. 

Mr. Eshelman : Will you give us time to pre¬ 
serve an exception to Exhibit No. 11 and an ex¬ 
ception, on the ground that this is also based upon 
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this divisional arbitrary theory and assuming your 
ruling will be in harmony with your previous rul¬ 
ings, may we note an exception? 

Examinee Weems: Yes, you may. The objec¬ 
tion will be overruled. You may note an excep¬ 
tion. 

Witness: In one of my previous exhibits I re¬ 
ferred to the C. F. A. brick scale ihcreased. I will 
now explain how I constructed that scale and intro¬ 
duce an exhibit explaining or illustrating the proc¬ 
ess. This exhibit, which is offered as No. 12, 
consists of four pages of typewritten matter, pre¬ 
ceded by a title page. So far as the first three type¬ 
written pages of the exhibit are concerned, they are 
mileage scales, the first under I. & S. Docket 1885, the 
second the Mason City brick and Southwestern brick 
scale, and the third the Acme brick scale, as previ¬ 
ously described. Our object in preparing these was 
twofold, first to have in convenient form for refer¬ 
ence the figures in cents per net ton instead of cents 
per hundred pounds, as they are contained in the 
mileage scales as published in the decision of the Com¬ 
mission. On this Docket 1885 scale, beginning with 
the distance 1001 miles a footnote explains it is ex¬ 
tended in the same grouping as used in the scale fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission; in other 
words, the scale fixed by the Commission terminated 
with 1000 miles. In order to make these comparisons 
it became necessary for us to have a scale of 1400 
miles extended in just the same way. It will be noted 
here on this page of the exhibit certain figures in par¬ 
entheses. Those are the rate for thb even 100 miles 
and they were figured out there for us^ in a subsequent 
exhibit. I would like to explain just whS,t has been done. 

In order to have these comparisons uniform, I 
took in each instance the even 100 miles where it was 
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the top figure—for instance 91 to 100,181 to 200—and 
that simply meant the repetition of the figure down 
to the point 971 miles to 1000. Now the grouping does 
not come out evenly at each 100; for instance, at 1091 
the high figure is 1120 and shows a figure or a rate of 
5.70. In order to get the even 100 we made a simple cal¬ 
culation which shows the rate would have been 563 
instead of 570. The same thing is true of 1181 to 
1210. The rate in that group is 600, but in order to 
have a uniform figure of comparison we used the even 
100 miles as the top figure in each instance. It seems 
to me that any other process would have resulted in 
some distortion of the comparison that we intended 
to make with those figures in a later exhibit. 

The next page headed “Mason City and South¬ 
western brick scale” shows in the left-hand side of the 
page the Mason City and Southwestern scales up to 
500 miles calculated in cents per net ton. I would like 
to say that the Southwestern scale is a single line scale 
up to 500 miles. I simply reproduce it, as found in 
the decision of the Commission, because we are not 
concerned here with any distances under 500 miles. 
Above 500 miles the Mason City and Southwestern 
scales are identical and are joint line scales. The 
Mason City scale, however, terminates at 800 miles, 
as indicated by the asterisk on the sheet and the South¬ 
western scale terminates at a thousand miles, as indi¬ 
cated by the number mark and those other figures rep¬ 
resent extensions of the scale in the same group as 
last used by the Commission in the Mason City case 
and the Southwestern case. 

The third page of the exhibit is the Acme Brick 
scale that was figured out in the way that I have ex¬ 
plained yesterday. We have simply shown here the 
ton rate instead of the hundred pound rate. Oppo¬ 
site to the even 100 miles in parenthesis those figures. 
Those three pages have been reproduced, first for con- 
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venience of finding what the ton rate is, as we usually 
refer in this clay business to the ton freight rate rather 
than the hundred pound freight rate; second, for the 
purpose of indicating the rate for the even 100 miles 
under each one of the scales, which is to be used in a 
subsequent exhibit of comparison. 

In a previous exhibit—I think No. lo—we referred 
to a scale as the C. F. A. 10733 increased brick scale 
and asked the privilege of explaining the manner in 
which that was put together and why it| was, at a later 
time. The figures in that matter are represented by 
the fourth page in this exhibit. We started out in 
this case and have continued with the [theory that we 
would ask for and offer comparisons with mileage 
scales, and so far as I was able to learn by inquiring 
from the carriers and elsewhere, there is no regularly 
adopted and generally used brick scale in Central 
Freight Association territory. It seemed desirable to 
have for comparison with the other scales that we have 
introduced a scale that might approximate a fair mile¬ 
age brick list scale for Central Freight Association ter¬ 
ritory. In the absence of a printed and generally used 
brick scale in that territory, so far as we were able 
to ascertain, we were fortunate in finding in the de¬ 
cision of the Commission in Docket 10,733, the National 
Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association case, 68 I. 
C. C. 213, at page 224, a scale of brick list rates pro¬ 
duced, which is preceded in the decision of the Com¬ 
mission by these words: “Without passing upon the 
various critcisms made by defendants; it will be as¬ 
sumed for purposes of this report that the scales thus 
arrived at are fairly representative pf the present 
level of rates in Central and Trunk Lrpe territories.” 

Now, following that language are three scales of 
rates; one for Central territory, another for Trunk 
Line, and another a composite scale. The Central 
territory scale, as shown at page 224 has been repro- 
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duced on page 4 of this exhibit and represents the 
first three columns of figures on that page. Now this 
scale just referred to was said by the Commission to 
be fairly representative of the then present level of 
rates in Central Freight Association territory. The 
Commission in the decision in this case and at page 
235 and elsewhere in the decision, granted certain in¬ 
creases in the rates and we then attempted to show 
what would be a fair increase of this C. F. A. scale 
using as a measure of that increase the individual in¬ 
creases in rates, or, rather, the individual rates ordered 
into effect by the Commission in that decision. Now, 
those rates are shown at page 235 of the decision and 
are rates using the Danville, Illinois, and Atica, Indi¬ 
ana, group, as a base with 1.75 a net ton, the rate 
ordered into effect by the Commission and showing 
from other groups extending throughout the States of 
Illinois and Indiana and Ohio and partly into Penn¬ 
sylvania, rates either higher or lower than the 1.75 
rate ordered into effect from the Danville-Atica group 
to Chicago. On page 235, in addition to the rates 
which the Commission orders into effect from these 
groups, it shows the average distance from each of 
these groups to Chicago. Taking each individual rate 
thus fixed by the Commission and the corresponding 
distance for the group thus found by the Commission 
and seeking a scale which the Commission says is a 
representative scale for that time and that territory, 
I have applied opposite to that block of figures the 
rate fixed by the Commission in the fourth column on 
the page headed “increases Authorized in 10733.” To 
illustrate, the rate fixed by the Commission at page 
235 in the decision to Joliet, Illinois, is shown as minus 
30, which means 30 cents less than the Danville-Atica 
rate of 1.75, and consequently the rate ordered into 
effect is 1.45. Now, they likewise show that the dis¬ 
tance is thirty-seven miles. We find that thirty-seven 
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miles on this scale occurs between thirty-five and forty- 
eight miles, and consequently under the column headed 
“Increases Authorized in 10,733” we set down the 1.45 
rate fixed by the Commission. 

Now, I have followed that process with each one 
of these rates and distances shown on page 235 of the 
decision of the Commission, setting dowm the new rates 
as fixed by the Commission in the column headed in¬ 
creases authorized in 10,733. Those were the new rates 
and they were increases over the scale (which the Com¬ 
mission had found as a fairly representative scale for 
that territory. Where there is more than one rate 
fixed by the Commission appearing in a block of dis¬ 
tances shown in this scale, each of the rates so fixed 
by the Commission is shown in this column headed 
“Increases Authorized” and likewise where there is 
more than one rate there has been struck an average 
of the rates, whether it be two or thtye or four, and 
that average of the increases is shown in the next 
column to the right appropriately headed “Average of 
increases.” Taking this average of iacreases figure 
and subtracting from it the figure for the correspond¬ 
ing distance in the third column on the page, we have 
increase in cents, which is the result oi the difference 
between the rates fixed by the Commission as aver¬ 
aged, where it was necessary, and the| rates that the 
Commission found were representative at the time 
and the place. 

By Me. Gwathmey : 

Q. It is my recollection in the National Paving 
Brick case the Commission adopted for the first time 
what is commonly known as the uniform brick list, is 
that not right? 

A. Yes, sir; they adopted certain items which they 
said should go into the brick list, yes. 
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Q. And prior to that time were there not different 
rates on different types of brick as well as on building 
tile? 

A. I understand so. 

Witness: I understand that the rates set out at 
page 235 of this decision represent rates that were 
ordered into effect in this docket by the Interstate 
Commerce Co mmi ssion. I understand that the rates 
set out at page 235 of this decision from these points 
of origin to Chicago, which are made differentially 
above and below the Danville-Atica rate to Chicago 
of 1.75, were ordered into effect by the Commission. 
It is my further understanding, and the basis for that 
understanding is the table set out in the same decision 
at page 224, which the Commission says is a repre¬ 
sentative table of brick rates in existence at that time, 
it is my understanding that the Commission says here 
that because of the fact there existed, as I understand, 
in Central Freight Association territory a variety 
of brick rates, that this table at 224 is a table that is 
fairly representative of the brick rates in existence in 
Central Freight Association territory at the time this 
case was heard. Now, taking that as a premise for 
whatever it may be worth, the Commission then puts 
into effect certain other rates and those rates that the 
Commission orders into effect when compared to cor¬ 
responding distances in the scale which the Commis¬ 
sion says is a fairly representative scale of brick rates 
applying in that territory shows that the rates indi¬ 
vidually fixed by the Commission are greater than the 
rates for the corresponding distances in the table 
which the Commission says is a representative table at 
that time. I confine the application of the word “ in¬ 
crease’ ’ to that situation. I find the Commission fixes 
a scale which it says is a representative scale of mileage 
rates on brick at a certain time; they then fix rates to 
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be put into effect at a subsequent date and show the 
mileage for those rates and comparison of those mile¬ 
ages as shown by the Commission with the correspond¬ 
ing rates in the scale shows a difference, the latter 
being less than the former and I should say that that 
is an increase. That is what I refer to as an increase. 

It is my understanding that the point to point rates 
which the Commission prescribed in Docket 10,733, cov¬ 
ered the brick list, which included brick, tile and various 
kinds of other clay articles. While I do not know what 
was covered by the representative rates that show in 
the first two columns of the exhibit, I have assumed 
that even if that scale applied on brick alone, the 
subsequent action of the Commission in ordering a 
more or less extended brick list and the still further 
action of the carriers in extending that brick list many, 
many times beyond the order of the Commission, would 
justify the conclusion that if that scale did not then 
apply on other than brick it would be reasonable to 
assume that it should have applied on other articles, 
if it had been the custom at that time to have included 
them. In the decision of the Commission in the brick 
case they ordered certain articles to be included in 
the brick list, amongst which is ground clay, ground 
shale or ground fire clay. That language is repeated 
in the order of the Commission in this case and if the 
carriers to whom that order was directed had obeyed 
it, our commodity today would be ip the brick list, but 
they chose arbitrarily, and unlawfully, as I believe, 
to modify the language of the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and include almost uniformly— 
certainly in Trunk Line and Central Freight Associa¬ 
tion territory, a description clay, common or fire, crude 
or ground. Now, there is not the suggestion of the 
word “common” anywhere in the order of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission. 
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I think I had gotten here to the place where we 
showed the average increases in cents. The next step 
was to work out what was the percentage increase of 
those average increases and that is shown in the 
column headed “Percent of increase” beginning with 
32 and ending with 8. With very slight modification 
or with very slight variation it shows that in fixing 
these rates, it was the intention of the Commission to 
grant a larger percentage of increase for shorter dis¬ 
tance than for long and as the increases granted or 
ordered in by the Commission on new rates fixed by 
the Commission terminate on this scale with 551 miles 
—514 miles I should say—and show a percentage in¬ 
crease of 8, I believe it would have been justifiable 
to have used 8 or less per cent, increase in making the 
calculation which we have made to try to produce this 
representative C. F. A. scale, but in order to be fair 
about it and more than fair, as we thought, we took 
an average of the percentage of increases and found 
that it was 13. Taking 113 per cent, of the rates 
shown on column 3 on this page said by the Commis¬ 
sion to be fairly representative rates, we find the rates 
shown in the next to the last column on the page. Now, 
it is true that it might be said that where the Com¬ 
mission has ordered an increase for these smaller dis¬ 
tances of as high as 32 per cent, the 113 per cent, pro¬ 
duces only 1.24, for instance, where the Commission 
fixed the rate for the distance at 1.45, but inasmuch 
as we are not concerned here with these lower dis¬ 
tances particularly but more with the distance of five 
hundred miles and more, in order to have a calculation 
for the column uniform I used the 113 per cent, against 
all of those figures. 

Now, this calculation has produced what we be¬ 
lieve should be and what we hope the Commission may 
think is a fairly representative scale of rates for ar- 
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tides in the brick list in Central Freight Association 
territory at this time, bearing in mind at all times that 
these individual rates fixed by the Commission have 
not been subject to the 10 per cent, decrease. The 
principal object in producing this scale of rates is to 
demonstrate, if we can, that it is sufficiently below 
the 1885 scale to show it is not an unreasonable thing 
to request the extension of the 1885 scale into Central 
Freight Association territory from the south. 

It is a fact that there were both increases and 
decreases as a result of the scale prescribed by the 
Co mmi ssion in C. F. A. territory. I think the situa¬ 
tion in C. F. A. territory at that time was very much 
the same as it was in southern territory at the time 
the Commission prescribed the I. & S. }885 scale, and 
that the object of the Commission in fixing the scale 
was to bring about a situation where there would be 
some uniformity in the charges made qy the carriers 
for transporting articles in the brick li$t. 

We have asked here that the scale of rates in 
I. & S. 1885, which is now applicable in the south¬ 
eastern territory, be used as the measure of clay rates 
extended into C. F. A. and E. T. L. territory. Now, 
if it were the fact that the rates on brick in C. F. A. 
and E. T. L. territory were on a scale higher than the 
I. & S. scale, I would say that such a suggestion would 
be an unreasonable one, but we believed that generally 
the brick rates in C. F. A. and E. T. L. territories were 
on a lower basis than the brick rates in southern terri¬ 
tory and, therefore, to request the extension of the 
1885 scale from southern territory, a higher rated ter¬ 
ritory, into C. F. A. territory, a lower rated territory, 
is not an unreasonable request, and we have fabricated 
this C. F. A. 10,733 increased scale as leveled for the 
purpose of demonstrating that when the Commission 
fixed these rates in C. F. A. territory, they established 
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a condition from which it is reasonable to draw the 
conclusion that the figures shown in the next to the 
last col umn on the fourth page of this exhibit are ap¬ 
proximately what the Commission would have fixed 
if it had been fixing a scale of that extent in mileage. 
We are asking that the present grouping as to origin 
points be maintained as today, the same relationship 
maintained as between them as today in just the same 
manner that the Commission fixed the group points in 
Eastern Trunk Line territory and southern territory 
in Docket 13,494, the Class Kate Case. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainants’ Ex¬ 
hibit No. 12, Witness Allen.”) ' 

Exhibit No. 13 consists of a typewritten page and 
a graph attached to it. The figures on this typewritten 
page correspond to the even 100 miles rates shown on 
the previous exhibit, and the reason for showing them 
on that exhibit was for the purpose of using them in 
this. Those rates have been taken and subjected to 
the calculation which has gone through this series of 
exhibits on basis of thirty-five and one-half tons per 
car and produce the car mile returns as shown op¬ 
posite these even 100 miles under the various scales 
which have been referred to from time to time, namely, 
the Acme, Mason City and Southwestern, I. & S. 1885 
and the C. F. A. 10,733 increased. The object of pro¬ 
ducing that set of figures is to use them as the basis 
for the attached chart on which there appear four lines. 
This is the familiar method of showing the car mile 
return and the distance. The top line here numbered 1 
is the result produced by the Acme Brick scale, a scale 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Co mm ission- The 
second or broken line represents the Mason City and 
Southwestern scales fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The third represents the I. & S. 1885 
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scale—that is the dotted line—fixed by the Commis¬ 
sion. Note the conformity of contour in the three lines 
representing scales fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Co mmi ssion and also note the practical conformity to 
that contour or the contour of those three lines fixed 
by the Commission, with the fourth lpe on the chart 
which represents the car mile return results produced 
by the fabricated scale that we have just referred to 
under the label C. F. A. 10,733 increased scale. We 
feel this is a complete justification of the method used 
in arriving at the fabricated scale, because it shows 
that those contours are exactly in accordance with 
those fixed by the Commission in the other three scales; 
it also demonstrates that these rates which have been 
figured out in this fabricated scale and which have not 
been subjected to the 10 per cent, decrease produce 
car mile returns very much below those produced by 
the I. & S. 1885 scale, and consequently we argue the 
request to extend the 1885 scale into Central Freight 
Association territory is not only not an unreasonable 
one, but is a very liberal one. That is the object of 
the exhibit. 

The white clay, such as shipped from Georgia and 
South Carolina and as might originate in the territory 
served by the Acme and Mason City scales would move 
on those scales since the provision in all brick tariffs 
published in the Southwestern Classification territory 
—and that includes some of the carriers which operate 
through the State of Illinois from St. Louis north—in 
the brick list carry an item which reads: ‘‘Clay, 
NOIBN,” in Western Classification, and we have 
shipped great quantities of clay to the knowledge of the 
carriers on those rates. In fact, the R. T. Vanderbilt 
Company sometime ago contemplated establishing oper¬ 
ations on the Southern Pacific in Texas and while those 
brick tariffs in the western and southwestern territory 
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provide for clay NOIBN, in Western Classification 
ground, and we wanted to ship crude clay, we applied 
to the southwestern tariff bureau or rather the south¬ 
western rate committee and got them to insert the 
word “crude” in the tariff, so that those tariffs or 
that tariff now not only provides for clay NOIBN in 
Western Classification ground, but crude as well, show¬ 
ing that it is the consensus of opinion with those car¬ 
riers out there that this clay is entitled to the brick 
basis of rates. 

I am not suggesting these first two columns on 
my Exhibit No. 13 would be reasonable for the move¬ 
ment involved in this proceeding, because those 
scales are made for application in territories that are 
notoriously higher rated than the southern territory. 
The exhibit is offered to prove that even with the 13 
per cent, increase which the Commission granted in 
C. F. A. territory the C. F. A. brick rates are lower 
than the brick scale shown by I. & S. 1885 column. So 
that if the examiner should find that that scale I. & S. 
1885 should be projected into C. F. A. territory from 
the South and would be proper, he would be according 
the C. F. A. lines a higher basis of rates than the Com¬ 
mission gave. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainants’ Ex¬ 
hibit No. 13, Witness Allen.”) 

I have an exhibit comparing the 1885 scale for pro¬ 
jection into C. F. A. territory with a basis of 12 per 
cent, of first class and I will introduce that as Exhibit 
No. 14. Exhibit No. 14 is a calculation made in the man¬ 
ner in which these other calculations have been made of 
the car earnings and car mile earnings on the 12 per 
cent, of the first-class rate of the scale of rates fixed 
by the Commission in Docket 13,494, the class rate 
case. Comparison is made between the earnings under 
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that scale and the earnings under the proposed I. & S. 
1885 scale, which shows that they are practically the 
same; perhaps this calculated scale under the 12 per 
cent, would be two or three per cent. Mgher than the 
I. & S. scale, but to all intents and purposes practically 
the same. This exhibit is offered in consideration of 
the fact that the Commission has in at least one case 
said that the proper measure of a bricjs rate is 12 per 
cent, of the first-class rate. I have taken the first-class 
rates in the scale applicable from the southern ter¬ 
ritory to C. F. A. territory and have shown these 
results which we say demonstrate the reasonableness of 
the proposed I. & S. 1885 scale. Botjb of those last 
two columns refer to scales established by the I. C. C., 
the next to the last column being 12 per cent, of the 
first-class rate and the last column being the I. & S. 
1885 scale rate. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainants’ Ex¬ 
hibit No. 14, Witness Allen.”) 

Mb. La Roe: In order that there may be no 
more confusion on this point, mjay we have it 
understood all of the distances shown on that Ex¬ 
hibit 4 are the absolute shortline distances. Mr. 
Bell who worked up the exhibit wil l so testify. 

Mr. Bell : If I may clarify the situation. Mr. 
Geoghegan and I were appointed tc)> figure the dis¬ 
tances and it was done under our direction. It was 
figured on the 13,494 basis, which is the shortest 
possible route by which carload traf ic can be trans¬ 
ported without transfer of lading. 

Witness: Exhibit No. 15 consists of three pages 
and is a composite of articles in brick lists from the 
tariffs of various carriers in C. F. A. and Eastern 
Trunk Line territories. By that I mean to say that it 
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does not purport to reflect the condition of any one 
tariff as to the number of articles in the brick list, but 
is a composite of the brick lists of a number of tariffs. 
Opposite to certain of these items have been shown 
amounts of money with reference numbers in paren¬ 
thesis. Reference No. 1 as shown on page 3 are the 
values referred to by the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion in its decision in Docket No. 10733 as values of 
these commodities. At page 217 of volume 68 of the 
I. C. C. reports, the Commission says the range of 
values of the various kinds of brick and hollow build¬ 
ing tile F. 0. B. plant are at the time of hearing as 
follows, and in the first paragraph on page 218 of the 
report they set out a number of values. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainants’ Ex¬ 
hibit No. 15, Witness Allen.”) 

I have about a dozen samples of clay of various 
kinds, clay shipped from South Carolina, Georgia, 
English clay, etc. Sample No. 1 is a washed clay from 
Gordon, Georgia. Number 2 is English coating clay 
imported from England and used for coating paper. 
Number 3 is English filler clay that more nearly com¬ 
pares with our brand shipped from South Carolina 
and Georgia since practically all of the domestic clay, 
so far as its use in the manufacture of paper is used 
for filler purposes and corresponds to the English filler 
clay. I understand that the filler clay and the coating 
clay comes from different stratum or strata in the same 
mine, in many instances. In other words, the clay for¬ 
mation in the mines varies in quality, color and other 
respects from one stratum to another. 

I think perhaps that the average value of coating 
clay would be around $20 to $22.50 a ton, while the top 
figure on No. 3 would be around $10 or $11 a ton and 
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my understanding is that the English Clay Association 
in disposing of its product in this country makes what¬ 
ever price is necessary largely to move the product, so 
it is a very difficult matter to say what it would be. 
These prices include the duty at the pcjrts. 

No. 4 is a coating clay made at Mcljotyre, Georgia. 
No. 5 is a filler clay from the same place—McIntyre, 
Georgia. The price of this No. 4 coating clay is about 
$12.50 or $13 a ton. Whatever it is is included in this 
average price of $8.74 on a weighted average that we 
have put in the record. No. 5 has a value of $8 a net 
ton. No. 6 is a clay that comes from Gordon, Georgia, 
from the same vein of clay as No. 1 but instead of 
being used in the paper business it is used at Gordon, 
Georgia, to manufacture brick and this lj)rick is a brick 
made from that clay. j 

(Thereupon said samples of clay in glass jars 
were received in evidence, marked “Complainants* 
Exhibits 16 to 28, both inclusive, Wijtness Allen.”) 

Mr. Graham: I would like to Submit now as 
Exhibit No. 29 a form of brick made from the clay 
contained in Exhibit No. 21. 

(Thereupon said brick was received in evi¬ 
dence, marked “Complainants’ Exhibit No. 29, 
Witness Allen.”) 

It is my understanding that this clay in jar No. 6 
is not used for other purposes than for the making of 
brick. The burning of the white clay suc]h as you have 
in the jar labelled No. 6, Exhibit 21, causes it to turn 
the tan color that the brick shows. 

Mr. Eshelman : I might say an examination 
of this brick discloses particles of matter which 
certainly never appear to have been finely ground. 
It looks to the untrained eye much lilke small par¬ 
ticles of quartz or sand or other sort of material; 
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from a like observation of the material in jar 7 
there appears to be no such material present. I 
cannot see it, at least. 

ExAkiNER Weems: Your remarks will be 
noted Mr. Eshelman. 

Mr. Keating: It is composed mostly of that 
clay; the rest is slack or something else mixed 
with it. 

Witness: Exhibit No. 22 in the jar which now 
bears the No. 7 is a ground clay from McNamee, South 
Carolina. It sells for $8 per net ton F. 0. B. shipping 
points. Exhibit No. 23, bearing the No. 8 is the same 
clay ground not quite so fine as the last one offered and 
sells for the same price F. 0. B. shipping point. Ex¬ 
hibit 24 is ground clay produced at Cold Spring, Vir¬ 
ginia, and is a filler clay. It goes into the same uses 
as Georgia and South Carolina clay and moves on the 
brick rate. Exhibit No. 25 in jar No. 10 is a darker 
colored clay* from the same mine at Cold Spring, Vir¬ 
ginia. It moves out under identically the same condi¬ 
tions as all of these clay shipments and this clay from 
Cold Springs moves at the brick rate. This material 
in jar No. 10, the yellow clay from Cold Spring, is 
used to make roofing and wallboard, manufacture of 
rubber and any other use for clay where the color is 
not an important item. Also wallpaper, and prob¬ 
ably shade and things of that sort. It makes no differ¬ 
ence where this Cold Spring clay goes; it moves under 
the brick rate. 

Exhibit No. 26 in jar 11 is a clay from South Caro¬ 
lina operations at Bath and Langley known as No. 6 
clay. It is shipped out from that point under the same 
rates as apply on the other clay, samples of which have 
been submitted. It is produced from the same hole in 
the ground that the other samples are produced. It 
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is used for making what are known as saggers in 
the pottery business and for the terra cotta business; 
I believe some for the brick business. It comes from 
the same mine, shipped out under the same rate as the 
other stuff. Jar No. 12, which is Exhibit No. 27 is 
another kind of clay produced from the same mine, 
shipped under the same conditions and used for ap¬ 
proximately the same purposes as the last exhibit re¬ 
ferred to; it comes from the same hole in the ground 
that the lighter and darker clay come^ from and is 
shipped at the same freight rates. The lvalues of these 
are from $2.50 to $5.00. No. 28 is in jait numbered 13; 
that is a sample of washed clay fronj Dry Branch, 
Georgia. Its price is $8 a ton. Exhibit 29 is a brick 
that is manufactured at Gordon, Georgia, from clay 
that is contained in the jar marked Exhibit No. 21. 

Examiner Weems : Exhibits numbers 16 to 28, 
consisting of samples of clay in glairs jars 1 to 13, 
and Exhibit No. 29, which is a brick, made in part 
from clay of a kind shown in Exhibit No. 21, jar 6, 
is received. 

Some of the clay in 11 and 12 is shipped <to Cen¬ 
tral Freight Association, to the potteries in and around 
East Liverpool, and I think—I am not certain about 
whether any of it goes to the potteries around Tren¬ 
ton or not; I believe it does. The volume of move¬ 
ment of it is considerably less, of course,, than the clay 
that moves out for paper-making purposes; the de¬ 
mand is less. These samples are raw clay although 
they have been dried. 

The samples represent the clay which for the two 
years 1926 and 1927 for the three complainants there 
was an average value at the shipping point of $8.74 
a net ton. The best thing that is produced in an in¬ 
finitesimal quantity that sells at about $35 a ton. This 
is specially ground, as I understand, anjd selected for 
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qualities that I really am not competent to discuss with 
you. This represents only about five-tenths of one 
per cent, of the total. 

In the docket of the National Brick Manufactur¬ 
ers’ case, in this volume 68 I referred to this morn¬ 
ing, the Commission fixed as a differential for these 
brick rates Milwaukee over Chicago forty cents per 
net ton. Incidentally forty cents per net ton is now 
the difference between the Chicago and Milwaukee 
rates on clay from the southeast and has been a great 
many years. That also makes a comparison, it being 
a part of the rate that applies to the tail end of the 
journey; namely forty cents per ton for a distance I 
think of eighty-three miles or eighty-five miles Chi¬ 
cago to Milwaukee as compared to the rate of $1.80 
for the tail end of the 625-mile journey from Gordon, 
Georgia, to Hamilton, Ohio, 1.08 for twenty-five miles, 
being the carriers’ idea of a rate or differential or 
whatever you may call it, and forty cents for eighty- 
five miles being the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion’s idea of a proper rate. So the traffic moves be¬ 
yond Chicago on the same basis as brick and other 
articles in the brick list. 

In describing the uses to which clay is put in all 
those states that I have enumerated, I understand that 
considerable quantities of it is used for the manufacture 
of brick and other articles in the brick list in practically 
all of those states. One other item I would like to refer 
to. Yesterday Mr. Webber asked me a number of ques¬ 
tions about the application of the rate to Hamilton, 
Ohio, via Louisville, Kentucky, and after I left the 
stand my attention was called to the fact that the tariff 
provides that the rate of $4.58 to Hamilton, Ohio, is 
applicable only via Cincinnati. 
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J. M. MANOR. 

J. M. Man ob, thereupon was produced as a wit¬ 
ness and, having been first duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Donley: 

My address is East Liverpool, Ohio, and I am 
appearing for the Golding Sons Company with head¬ 
quarters in Trenton, N. J. I am vice-president and 
general manager of that company which produces 
ceramic supplies. Our plants are located at East Liv¬ 
erpool, Ohio, and Trenton, N. J. We have been pro¬ 
ducing clay at Butler, Ga., approximately eight years. 
Our conditions of loading and producing clay are about 
the same as what Mr. Allen testified to, except ours is 
what they call open-pit operation, and in its entirety, 
while his is not. The clay which we produce does not 
undergo any refining process before it is loaded on 
cars. We use just ordinary box cars which are cleaned 
but not lined. We ship into Indiana! Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and some little as far east as New Jer¬ 
sey and generally load to the capacity of the car. Our 
clay is used in the tile, pottery and porcelain indus¬ 
tries to make general ware, I will say, tile, porcelain 
and saggars and wad clay. A saggar is a receptacle 
in which they fire the ware. They setl the ware in it 
to fire while a wad is what they lay between the sag¬ 
gars to keep them separate. We ship in competition 
with the other producers of clay in the Georgia dis¬ 
trict. The value of our clay at shipping point ranges 
from $3.50 to $6.50 a net ton, 2000 pounds. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Eshelman : 

Clays are known by two names. One is known as 
saggar and wad clay, and the other is called a China 
clay. The difference is this: They are the same clay, 
only that where clay becomes discolored from the root 
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of a tree, that does not hurt it at all after it has gone 
through the process of firing, but it would not he pleas¬ 
ing to the potters’ eye, and, therefore they would re¬ 
ject that and buy it for saggar clay. It is all of the 
same kind and selected in that way. We haul the sag¬ 
gar clay to one side and the China clay to the other. 
And if we were hauling a car direct, if it were not too 
wet a season, we would take it direct to the railroad. 
This saggar and wad clay is such that we don’t put 
it in with our China clay for the reasons assigned. 


F. B. LAWRENCE. 

F. B. Lawrence, thereupon was produced as a 
witness and, having been first duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Donley: 

I am appearing for the United States Potters’ 
Association and for the Homer Laughlin China Com¬ 
pany. 

I am chairman of the transportation committee of 
the United States Potters’ Association and have been 
engaged in the pottery business for the past thirty 
years. I am familiar with the uses of clays that are 
received from the Georgia and Carolina districts and 
also with the receiving of that clay at the pottery 
plants, having visited a great many of them. 

The clay is received in box cars and unloaded by 
hand into wheelbarrows and dumped into our bins, 
although there are cases where they unload by convey¬ 
ors. The cars are generally used for loading outbound 
finished products, the cars being cleaned by us before 
the earthenware or casks are loaded into them. The 
clay is not refined at the plant, but is mixed with other 
ingredients and brought to a consistency of a cream, 
which, perhaps, removes any dirt or impurities that 
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may have been left in the clay, as it l^ft the mine, or 
may have gotten in during transit. Ini my connection 
with the Homer Laughlin China Company, I super¬ 
vised the purchases of other material^, such as brick 
and fire clays. 

I have had occasion in the past two or three years 
to buy fire brick of various grades, and! common brick, 
quite extensively, in connection with an improvement 
program in our plant in the building of tunnel kilns, 
and we have used a great many high grade refrac¬ 
tories, and we have used a great many medium or No. 2 
refractories and a great many of ordinary brick, and 
the prices on brick of those grades haye varied from 
$8 to $55 or $60 a thousand, depending upon the char¬ 
acter and quality of the brick. In connection with the 
brick we naturally buy a fire clay for use in making 
the mortar, in which these brick are laid up. The fire 
clays are generally made by being ground from the 
same material of which the brick is mafle, and the fire 
clays have a corresponding price to the brick. That 
is, if it is a cheaper brick, the fire clay is cheaper, and 
if it is a more expensive brick, the fire clay is more 
expensive. And those prices for fire clay range from 
$3.50 to $15 delivered at our plant. The fire brick and 
fire clays are also received in box cars. 

During the period from January 1 to October 1, 
1928, twenty-two members of our association showed 
that they have used North and Soutl} Carolina and 
Georgia clay to the extent of 9571 toils during that 
period, and that the prices generally varied at the 
mine from $2.25 to $16.50, and the average, which 
was arrived at by extending the tons at the given price 
and dividing the aggregate figure by the aggregate 
number of tons, figured $7.78 per ton average nrice. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Webber: 

The fire clays come from Missouri points for the 
high-grade stuff. They come from Ohi<j) and Pennsyl- 
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vania points for the medium grade fire brick, and they 
come from local points adjacent to our plants there 
for the ordinary brick which we use in our kilns. 

By Mb. Eshelman : 

A great many of the high-grade refractories come 
from the Missouri District, St. Louis, Mexico, Mis¬ 
souri and Wellsville, Mo. We use import clays in 
connection with the manufacture of general ware, 
earthenware, such as we call it. We are using both 
import and domestic clays in body purposes, that 
is, for making earthenware, dinner ware, and so forth, 
generally speaking. 


S. W. ENLOE. 

S. W. Enloe, thereupon was called as a witness 
and, having been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Donley : 

I am representing the Harris Clay Company of 
Dillsboro, N. C., which is a shipper of clay with pits 
on the Clinchfield Railroad, at Spruce Pine, Penland, 
Lundy and Lamonti, North Carolina. We have been 
producing clay in that district for about twenty-two 
years. Our approximate investment in mines, equip¬ 
ment and material is about $400,000. Our methods of 
production and shipment are approximately the same 
as those stated by Mr. Allen. 

We use box cars, cleaning them thoroughly, but 
not lining them. 

We load to the capacity of the car and sell to the 
potteries and tile people, to the spark plug people, 
and I suppose you would call them the brazier people, 
the Carborundum Company and refractory companies. 
In a refractory plant they make brick and tile. We 
ship to the Newcastle Refractory Company, Newcastle, 
Pa., which is one of our largest customers in that line. 
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We do not ship any to the so-called sanitary trade. We 
do ship to the tile trade largely. 

We ship to Virginia, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Ohio, New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois and Pennsylvania in competition with 
English clays from the Atlantic ports. As to whether 
there are any places where we have lost business to any 
of the English clays, we have lost a few plants entirely 
to English clays. One is the Bowers Pottery Company 
at Mannington, W. Va. Our chief competition comes 
from clays which are imported through the North At¬ 
lantic ports. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Eshelman: 

We have only one grade of clay $16.50 F. 0. B. 
shipping point. We advertize it as kaolin or china 
clay. It is not sold under any particular trade name or 
description—just North Carolina clay. In the sale of 
our product we describe it as china clay. That is the 
ordinary term used for the designation. It is described 
in our bills of lading as clay, I believe. It is generally 
billed as clay under the tariff. It is sometimes referred 
to as kaolin but I do not believe it is cojmmonly called 
kaolin by the users. 

Re-Cross-Examination by Mr. Gwathmey: 

_ I 

Before shipment our clay is washed and taken 
out and dried by steam. 

—.. 

KELLEY DAVIS. 

Kelley Davis, thereupon was produced as a wit¬ 
ness and, having been first duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Direct Examination by Mb. Warren: 

I am appearing for the Empire Floor & Wall Tile 
Company, with plants at Zanesville, Ohio, and 
Metuchen, N. J. I am superintendent of the plant at 
Zanesville. 
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The plant at Metuchen has been receiving ship¬ 
ments of clay from Penland, N. C., shipped by the 
Harris Company at the rate of a car every eight or 
ten days. The value of that clay at the point of origin 
is $16.50 per ton and it is used in making wall tile, 
manufacturing wall tile. My company pays and 
bears the freight charges. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. La Roe : 

In making wall tile you have to have Florida clay, 
Harris clay, ball clays, flint. 

By Mr. Webber: 

Kaolin is a higher grade clay than some clays 
and is a high-grade clay. I do not know of any deposit 
of kaolin near our plant at Metuchen or at Zanesville. 

Re-Direct Examination by Mr. Warren: 

All clay is not kaolin, but all kaolin is clay. 


CHARLES E. BELL. 

Charles E. Bell, thereupon was produced as a 
witness and, having been first duly sworn, testified 
as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. La Roe: 

I have had about thirty-three years traffic ex¬ 
perience in various positions, all the way from minor 
clerk positions up to assistant general freight agent 
and general freight agent, in various companies. I 
am appearing for complainants, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company, International Paper Company, St. 
Regis Paper Company, Taggart Brothers Company, 
Inc., Harrisville Paper Corporation. I may say, also, 
that my testimony will serve for that of the com¬ 
plainant, D. M. Baer Paper Company, which will be 
supplemented by Mr. Hostler. 
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Some reference was made yesterday to tlie ques¬ 
tion whether the transportation conditions as shown 
by the results of operation are more favorable in C. F. 
A. and Trunk Line territories than in the territory 
south of the Ohio River. I have prepared exhibits on 
that point and will proceed with the explanation of 
them. Inasmuch as the clay, the rates on which are in¬ 
volved in these proceedings, origina tes in southern 
territory, I offer, first, as Exhibit No. 30, a statement 
which shows operating and revenue statistics for the 
class one steam lines, for the years 1927, 1926 and 
1925, the authority as shown on the exhibit being the 
carriers’ annual reports on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The exhibit^ I will later file 
will compare rates within the south and from southern 
destinations to C. F. A. territory. 

Exhibit No. 31, which I offer, shows for the class 
one railroads within C. F. A. territory data of the same 
character as contained in Exhibit Noj 30. 

(The two documents above mentioned were 
marked for identification “Complainants’ Exhibit 
Nos. 30 and 31, Witness Bell.”) 

One of our contentions will be that the rates on 
clay from southern origins to Trunk Line destinations 
should not be relatively higher than the rates to C. F. 
A. destinations, and that the factors nprth of the gate¬ 
ways which are reflected in the throiigh rates should 
not be higher relatively than the factors north of the 
Ohio River gateways which are reflected in the through 
rates. 

Exhibit No. 32, consisting of two pages, shows 
the operating and revenue figures similar to those in 
Exhibits 30 and 31 for the class one railroads operat¬ 
ing within Trunk Line territory. 

(The document above mentioned was marked 
for identification “Complainants’ Exhibit No. 32, 
Witness Bell.”) 
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Exhibit No. 33, consisting of one page, shows 
similar information for the inter-territorial lines be¬ 
tween Tr unk Line and C. F. A. territories. 

(The document above mentioned was marked 
for identification “Complainants’ Exhibit No. 33, 
Witness Bell.”) 

Now Exhibit 34 is a one-page exhibit showing at 
the top “Atlantic and St. Lawrence Bailroad,” and 
shows the operating and revenue figures for the New 
England Bailroads. 

(The document above mentioned was marked 
for identification “Complainants’ Exhibit No. 34, 
Witness Bell.”) 

No. 35 is a two-page exhibit showing operating 
and revenue figures for lines in Western Trunk Line 
territory, the top being headed “Group A,” and the 
first railroad mentioned being the Chicago & Alton. 

(The document above mentioned was marked 
for identification “Complainants’ Exhibit No. 35, 
Witness Bell.”) 

I have undertaken to summarize the results of Ex¬ 
hibits Nos. 30 to 34, inclusive, on a single page, and 
that summarization will be found on Exhibit No. 36. 
Exhibit 36 is a comparative summary for the year 
1926 for the respective territories of certain items 
shown in Exhibits Nos. 30 to 34, inclusive, namely, net 
railway operating income per mile of road, traffic 
density per mile of road, freight revenue per mile 
of road, operating ratio. The average for the south 
is compared with C. F. A. territory, Trunk Line terri¬ 
tory, the inter-territorial lines, and New England ter¬ 
ritory. It also shows the same figures for railroads 
in the south, serving the origin territory covered by 
complaints in this proceeding. It also shows com¬ 
parison of the average hauls and average revenue per 
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ton for the southern lines compared with the New 
England lines. The exhibit shows that operations in 
Trunk Line territory and on the inter-lterritorial lines 
are more favorable than in C. F. A. territory. Taking, 
first, the item of net railway operating income, which 
represents the amount left for the payment of fixed 
charges and dividends, after paying expenses and 
taxes and after the amounts paid are received for car 
hire and joint facility rents have been accounted for. 
It will be observed that the average por mile of road 
in C. F. A. territory was 158 per cent, of that in south¬ 
ern territory. In Trunk Line territory it was 258 per 
cent., and for the inter-territorial lines 267 per cent. 
The traffic density of the C. F. A. lines is 164 per cent, 
of the southern lines. The percentage for the trunk 
lines is 231; and for the inter-territorial lines 304 per 
cent. The freight revenue per mile of ifoad in C. F. A. 
was 162 per cent, of that in the south; | the trunk lines 
232 per cent.; and for the inter-territorial roads 242 
per cent. Similar percentages are sho^vtai for the C. F. 
A., Trunk Line territory, inter-territorial lines and for 
New England, against the individual lines in the sec¬ 
ond block of the exhibit. 

(The statement above mentioned was marked 

for identification “Complainants’ Exhibit No. 36, 

Witness Bell.”) 

This exhibit shows, for example, for Trunk Line 
territory, where many of these mills are located, 
traffic density more than double that iii southern ter¬ 
ritory as a whole, and for the inter-territorial lines it 
is three times that. You also find that the amount of 
net railway operating income yielded h^y each mile of 
road for Trunk Line as a whole it is more than double 
southern as a whole. 

Even the New England lines are Superior to the 
south in net railway operating income. New England 
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is 148 per cent, of the southern lines, although the 
New England traffic density is only 58 per cent, of 
the southern lines. The freight revenue per mile of 
road is 131 per cent, in New England. Now I call 
attention to the fact that the net railway operating 
income per mile of road for the trunk lines was 163 
per cent, of the C. F. A. lines, and that for the inter¬ 
territorial lines 169 per cent. The traffic density in 
Trunk Line territory was 141 per cent, and for the 
inter-territorial lines 185 per cent, of that in C. F. A. 
territory, while the freight revenue per mile of road 
was 144 per cent, and 150 per cent., respectively. By 
all these three tests Trunk Line territory is shown to 
be superior to C. F. A. and the exhibits were designed 
to show, and I think do show conclusively, first, that 
based on the operating and revenue results, the rates 
in C. F. A. territory should be materially lower than 
in southern territory; second, that the rates in Trunk 
Line territory should be on a lower level than in C. F. 
A. territory; and, third, that there should be no higher 
level of rates in New England than in the south. 

Mr. La Roe: We are not contending, Mr. Ex¬ 
aminer, for a lower basis of rates for Tr unk Line 
territory, but we are very earnestly submitting 
through these figures that Trunk Line territory is 
at no real disadvantage when compared with C. 
F. A. 

Witness: Following that up, Mr. LaRoe, I might 
announce that the complainants I represent will con¬ 
tend for rates on clay in carloads from the Georgia 
and South Carolina origin territory involved to the 
destinations at which their mills are located, based 
upon the projection of the so-called Southern Brick 
Scale described in Docket 1885, extended over the one 
thousand mile distance for which the scale was pre¬ 
scribed, upon the same rate of progression. I don’t 
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mean that we shall contend for a literal application 
of the scale, but that it should form tlje basis for the 
rate level. These complainants do nqt object to the 
application of a blanket origin territory to the desti¬ 
nations north of the Virginia-Maryland gateways, but 
to Covington, Va., the West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company will contend for rates from the respective 
origin groups predicated on the Southern Brick Scale 
applied from each respective clay-producing group. 
Complainants do not object to destination groupings 
within reasonable limits in the territory north of the 
gateways, particularly where the hauls justify a group¬ 
ing, for instance, northern New York. 

In the National Paving Brick case, 68 I. C. C. 213, 
of which considerable mention has been piade, the Com¬ 
mission had before it the rates on brick between points 
in Official Classification territory; also Docket 1885, 
88 I. C.' C. 546, covering the rates in southern ter¬ 
ritory. Both of those cases involved a large number 
of commodities in the so-called brick list. Now in Ex¬ 
hibit 37 I have shown various items comprised within 
the brick list as published in representative tariffs 
which are enumerated on the exhibit. There is some 
slight variation in various tariffs as to what is in¬ 
cluded in the brick list, but these are substantially 
the brick list as reflected in the different totals. 

(The document above mentioned was marked 
for identification “Complainants’ Exhibit No. 37, 
Witness Bell.”) 

Exhibit No. 38 is a typewritten sheet showing defi¬ 
nitions of clay and kaolin, the object of the exhibit be¬ 
ing to show that clay is aluminum silicate and kaolin 
is aluminum silicate. 

(The statement above mentioned was marked 
for identification, “Complainants’ Exhibit No. 38, 
Witness Bell.”) 
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Exhibit No. 39 shows, first, the average values of 
different kinds of clays ascertained from publications 
of the United States Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Mines. For 1926, the United States domestic aver¬ 
age price for all kinds of clay was $3.56 per net ton, 
and in 1927 the average was $3.55. The highest priced 
clay is kaolin or China clay and paper clay, the aver¬ 
age for 1926 having been $8.73, and for 1927 $8.38. 
These prices should be compared with the average 
price given by Witness Allen of $8.74 for 1926 and 
1927 combined, covering all the clay shipped in those 
years by Vanderbilt & Company, Edgar Brothers and 
Moore & Munger. It will be observed that all clay 
averaged $7.73 in 1926, and $7.63 in 1927. Fire clay 
averaged $2.88 and $2.85, respectively. 

(The document above mentioned was marked 
for identification, “Complainants’ Exhibit No. 39, 
Witness Bell.”) 

All the miscellaneous clays averaged $2.23 per 
ton in 1926, and $2.16 in 1927. Note 1 on Sheet 2 of 
the exhibit enumerates the numerous clay’s coming 
under the heading of “Miscellaneous Clays.” Taking 
the groups there, clays shown in the exhibit, which 
are the groupings used by the Bureau of Mines, in 
1926 there was a price range of from $2.23 per ton 
for the miscellaneous clays to $8.73 for the China, 
paper and pottery clays. In 1927 the range was $2.16 
to $8.38. 

While Exhibit 37 shows the various commodities 
in the so-called brick list accorded the rates on brick, 
I have not undertaken to secure the values on all of 
those commodities. In Exhibit 39, however, are shown 
the values of a large number of them. The authority 
for the prices are shown in each instance. The first 
group embraces prices on common brick. There are 
two United States domestic averages shown for 1926 
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and 1927, respectively. The first price of $5.56 per 
ton in 1926 and $5.61 in 1927 are the averages shown 
by the United States Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The second price of $4.70 in 1926 
and $4.44 in 1927, was taken from the publication of 
the United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. I am unable to explain why the two de¬ 
partments showed different prices. The 1928 Sep¬ 
tember price was taken from the United States De¬ 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, bul¬ 
letin referred to on the exhibits. It will be observed 
that the prices for the different sections of the country 
are shown in 1926, but not for 1927. fThis is also true 
of certain other commodities shown on the exhibit. 
The publication of the Bureau of the Census for 1926 
shows the prices for the different sections, but the pre¬ 
liminary report for 1927 simply shows the United 
States average without any prices for the individual 
states or sections. 

With the explanation I have made, I do not think 
it necessary to discuss in detail each of these com¬ 
modities. But I direct attention to thle wide range of 
values of the various commodities in the brick list 
which are accorded the brick rates, taking the 1926 
figures for illustration, common brick was worth $4.70 
or $5.56 per ton; chrome brick $46.25; face brick ranged 
from $6.03 to $17.78, and the United States average was 
$6.63. The price on front brick was $17.78. Fire brick 
averaged $11.34 for the United States as a whole. The 
value for special shapes of fire brick was $27.70. The 
range for the hollow brick was from $5.99 to $13.47, 
with the United States average of $7.27. Magnesite 
brick averaged $65.25, and the average for magnesite 
and chrome brick was $59.05. I was Enable to get a 
conversion unit for certain lime bricki but the prices 
per thousand are about the same as on co mm on brick. 
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The United States average for silica brick was 
$17.03; vitrified paving brick, $5.47. The average value 
of partition and load bearing, hollow building tile, was 
$6.36. The average price for floor, arch, silo and corn 
crib tile, radial chimney blocks, fireproofing tile was 
$10.71 per ton, with an average of $8.12 for New Jer¬ 
sey, New York and Pennsylvania, and $12.72 for Illi¬ 
nois, Indiana and Ohio. I have not included tank 
blocks in Exhibit 39, but in Docket 17409, Southern 
Glass Company v. Galveston, Harrisburg & San An¬ 
tonio Railway, 146 I. C. C. 504-505, the Commission 
found that the prices of tank blocks varied from $60 
to $211 per ton, and that those purchased by the com¬ 
plainants in that case were priced from $60 to $65 per 
ton. The same report gives the value of fire brick at 
from about $13 to $128 per ton, stating that the bulk of 
fire brick used is of the lower values. 

Me. LaRoe : Mr. Examiner, in order that there 
may be no doubt about our position, we will ask 
you to prescribe the same scale of rates on this 
kind of clay, and we shall argue that in view of 
the wide differences in brick value, as shown by 
this exhibit, it would be absurd to distinguish be¬ 
tween the values of clay shown on this exhibit, 
the object being to show how much wider the 
range in value is for brick than for clay. 

Witness: In that connect, Mr. LaRoe, I call at¬ 
tention to the fact that the value of different groups 
of clay in 1926 ranged from $2.23 to $8.73, and that 
the values of the various commodities in the brick list, 
shown in Exhibit 39, ranged from $4.20 on the com¬ 
mon brick produced in the southern territory, and a 
United States average of $4.77 or $5.56, up to $65.25 
on magnesite brick. 

The Commission has prescribed the same uniform 
basis of rates on the brick list and it is not unusual to 
accord the same rates to different grades of the same 
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commodity which have different values. In fact, this 
is a very common practice in rate-making. So the 
same rate applies on a Ford automobile as on a Rolls 
Royce. The same rate applies on a plain table as on 
a mahogany table. In the Ohio Farn. Bureau case the 
Commission found that the price of commercial fer¬ 
tilizer ranged from $4.45 up to $85 a ton, and in the 
Salt cases of 1923 the Commission found that salt is 
salt, and prescribed the same rates on crude rock 
salt, shipped in bulk, worth about $2 a ton at the mine, 
as it prescribed on the high grade package domestic 
table salt, shipped in packages, and that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that the bulk salt would load 80,000 to 
100,000 pounds capacity to the car, and the commer¬ 
cial minimum on the domestic salt js 45,000 pounds. 
And the Commission prescribed a 45,000-pound mini¬ 
mum on all the salt. 

Now on Exhibit 40, consisting of two pages, are 
shown the clay values which are thd same as on Ex¬ 
hibit 39, compared with the values on certain commod¬ 
ities which I shall review in the course of my evi¬ 
dence, barite, bauxite, lime, and so forth. I might 
point out that the average value of crude barites in 
1926 was $7.45, and on the ground it was $21.18. I 
note also the range of prices in connection with the 
lime values. The rates on lime differ somewhat. In 
southern territory the Commission approved rates the 
same on all kinds of lime, but with different minimum. 
It approved one set of rates on lime, with a minimum 
of 30,000 pounds, and rates made 80 per cent, of the 
30,000-pound minimum on lime, with a 50,000-pound 
minimum. Now in 112 I. C. C. 7, ^diich is Eastern 
Lime case, involving rates from the east to Buffalo- 
Pitsburgh and C. F. A. territory, and between points 
in C. F. A. territory, the Commission prescribed a 
minimum of 30,000 pounds, but on building lime and 
chemical lime, or hydrated lime, it prescribed one set 
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of rates, but on fluxing lime and agricultural lime, 
it prescribed rates made 80 per cent, of the first men¬ 
tioned figure. I have not given the detailed descrip¬ 
tions, but I can supply them if wanted. 

In some cases in which I have participated, which 
involved rates within Official Classification territory, 
statements were made by witnesses for defendants to 
the effect that the Southern Brick Scale was not pre¬ 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
a reasonable scale of rates on brick between points in 
the South, and that it, therefore, was not properly com¬ 
parable with the rates on brick and other commodi¬ 
ties in official territory. Inasmuch as complainants are 
contending for the rates on clay from the South to 
Official territory, based upon the southern scale, I shall 
endeavor to show that the scale is not subnormal or 
that the revenues are not unremunerative for appli¬ 
cation within southern territory and for application 
on clay from the South to the complaining destina¬ 
tions. 

At the hearing in Docket 1885, the carriers sub¬ 
mitted a scale for uniform application between points 
in the South on brick and various commodities in their 
brick list. That scale is shown in the Commission’s 
report, as well as the scale which was prescribed. Both 
scales are as shown in Exhibit 41, consisting of one 
page. 

(The statement above mentioned was marked 

for identification, “Complainants’ Exhibit No. 

41, Witness Bell.”) 

Exhibit 41 also shows excerpts from the Commis¬ 
sion’s report in the Southern case. A study of this 
exhibit clearly reveals, first, that the scale proposed by 
the carriers constituted what they considered to be a 
reasonable scale for application on brick and items in 
the brick list; second, that the scale prescribed by the 
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Commission is for distances 400 miles, a list lower 
than the carriers’ proposed reasonable scale, in 
amounts ranging from ten cents to thirty cents per ton, 
except in one instance a difference of forty cents; third 
that for distances over 400 miles the scale prescribed 
by the Commission is higher, and as the distance is in¬ 
creased are increasingly higher than the scale which 
the Southern carriers submitted as reasonable and re¬ 
munerative rates. 

Ordinarily brick moves for comparatively short 
distances. The more expensive brick,jsuch as pressed 
brick, paving brick, and front brick, moves not only 
for the short distances but for the long distances, and 
for the longer distances substantially, if not all, of 
the movement consists of high grade brick. This ex¬ 
hibit shows that the Commission prescribed higher 
rates for the distances we are interested in here than 
the railroads themselves proposed anp offered as rea¬ 
sonable and remunerative rates. 

On Sheet 1 of Exhibit No. 42 the caption above the 
numbered columns should be “Bates in Cents Per Ton 
of 2000 Pounds. Car Mile Revenue ir. Cents Per Car 
Mile. ’ ’ And on sheets 1 and 2, a line should be drawn 
so as to indicate that columns 5, 6, 7 and 8 are pulp- 
wood scales. 

(The document above mentioned was marked 
for identification, “Complainants’ Exhibit No. 42, 
Witness Bell.”) 

Exhibit 41 is designed to show that the Southern 
Brick Scale yields earnings which are not only remu¬ 
nerative to the southern carriers but yields revenues 
per car mile in excess of the earnings on various com¬ 
modities moving in considerable volume. The scales 
shown in this exhibit on many of the commodities were 
either prescribed or approved by the Commission. The 
car mile revenues are shown in the exhibit to the right 
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of the rate tables, the column numbers corresponding 
to the column numbers for the rate tables. The figures 
below the column numbers denote the average per car 
loading, the authorities for which are shown on Sheet 
3 of the exhibit. The exhibit shows, first, the 1885 
scale, followed by the scale proposed by the carriers in 
that docket. Columns 3 and 4 are lime rates approved 
by the Commission in 129 I. C. C. 635. There are a 
large number of lime producing points in the South, 
and the movement is most substantial. The lime rates 
carry a minimum of 30,000 pounds, which reflects a 
Commission-made minimum, and in other cases state- 
made minimum, but the rates were also prescribed for 
the 50,000 minimum, made 80 per cent, of the rates for 
the 30,000-pound minimum. 

Column 5 shows the rates prescribed in 96 I. C. C. 
244 on pulpwood from the South to Covington, Va. 
This case was brought by the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company, who I have represented for about 
eight years, and I know there is a substantial movement 
of wood under this scale. The pulpwood rates shown 
in Column 6 were prescribed in Docket 14883, com¬ 
plaint of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, 
and other paper manufacturers in Pennsylvania, Mary¬ 
land and Delaware. These rates apply from Virginia, 
West Virginia and Maryland to various paper mill 
points, including the mills of the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company at Piedmont, W. Va., Luke, Md., and 
to Tyrone and Williamsburg, Pa. There is a substan¬ 
tial movement of pulpwood under these rates to the 
same mills which consume the clay. While this scale 
does not apply within Southern territory, or from 
Southern territory, except from the southern portion 
of Virginia, it is here shown, first, because it very 
closely approximates the Southern Brick Scale and 
for the longer distances is generally the same. The 
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average loading of pulpwood is 26.9 tons compared 
with an average loading of 35.5 tons on the clay. The 
car mile revenues on clay under the 1885 scale, shown 
in Column 1 of the Exhibit, are very substantially 
greater than the car mile earnings on pulpwood, as 
shown in Column 6. The pulpwood scale to Canton, 
N. C., shown in Column 7, is a voluntarily established 
scale of the Southern Railway and applies also to Bris¬ 
tol, Ya.-Tenn., as well as to Canton. There is a very 
large paper mill at Canton and a pulp mill at Bristol, 
and I know that there is a movement of wood under this 
scale to both points. This scale of rates to Canton 
reflects very substantial increases over a scale pre¬ 
viously in effect, and the increased scale shown on the 
exhibit was made effective in 1922. There is a large 
paper mill at Kingsport, Tenn., the pulpwood scale 
shown in Column 8 applying to that mill. The rates 
on fertilizer, shown in Column 9, were prescribed in 
the Southern Fertilizer case, 113 I. C. C. 389, for uni¬ 
form application within the South, ijt is well known 
that the heaviest movement of fertiliser in the coun¬ 
try is between southern points. Based on comparisons 
of the rates in cents per one hundred pounds the ferti¬ 
lizer scale is higher than the southern brick scale, but 
a different situation is presented by thb comparison of 
the car mile earnings. The average loading of ferti¬ 
lizer within the Southern District is 24.5 tons, while 
the average loading of clay shipped from Georgia and 
South Carolina is 35.5 tons. 

The average value of the paper and pottery clays 
from the South, as has been stated, is $8.74 per net ton. 
According to the Commission’s repoH in the Ohio 
Farm Bureau case, 146 I. C. C. 419-421, the price of 
fertilizer ranges from $24.45 to $85 per ton. Column 
10 shows the rates on vitrified clay sewer pipe. Sewer 
pipe is manufactured at Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon, 
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Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Columbia, S. C., Greensboro, 
N. C., and other points. I recently had occasion to 
compile a composite statement with respect to prices 
on sewer pipe, predicated on the annual business done 
by sixteen of the largest manufacturers in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. That statement shows the average value 
in 1926 was $10.85 per ton, and in 1927, $10.48 per ton. 
The average loading of sewer pipe and drain pipe, as 
shown in Column 10, is 16.8 tons. Drain tile loads 
more heavily than sewer pipe. In I. & S. Docket 3000 
and I. & S. Docket 3059, in which I participated, it was 
shown that the average weight of sewer pipe, based on 
14,069 cars was 34,164 pounds. Although the rates in 
cents per 100 pounds, or per ton, on sewer pipe are 
higher than the Southern Brick Scale, the brick scale 
yields revenue greatly in excess of the sewer pipe 
rates. Take, for example, a 300-mile distance. The car 
mile earnings on sewer pipe are 16.8 cents, while the 
brick scale yields 29 cents on the average loading of 
brick of 33% tons, and 30.8 cents on clay for the aver¬ 
age loading of 35% tons. The records of the Freight 
Claims Division of the American Railway Association 
show that for the year 1927, the average loss and dam¬ 
age claims on sewer pipe transported by 95 per cent, 
of the railway mileage in the United States and 60 per 
cent, of the mileage in Canada was $5.55 per car. 

(Thereupon, at 4:30 P. M., an adjournment 
was taken until tomorrow, Wednesday, December 
5, 1928, at 10 o’clock A. M.) 
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Room 1030 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C., 

Wednesday, December 5, 1928. 

Met pursuant to the taking of the adjournment, 
at ten o’clock A. M. 

Before: Frank C. Weems, At 
T. K. Carpenter, Attorney-Examine 

Appearances: As heretofore noted. 

Charles E. Bell, the witness on the stand at the 
time of taking the adjournment, resumed the witness 
stand and testified further as follows: 

Direct Examination (Continued). 

Examined by Mr. La Roe: 

As further demonstrating the character of the rate 
some comparisons are shown in Exhibit 43. 

Please eliminate from the heading of that exhibit 
the term “scrap iron” and “mill scale.” 

What I want to show by this exhibit is, first, that 
on this clay from Gordon and Langley and the Dry 
Branch section that the carriers are jpublishing lower 
rates to southern points than the southern brick scale 
from those points on this clay produced in this clay 
producing territory. 

Now, there is a large plant at Chattanooga which 
manufactures sulphate of ammonia, which is made 
from bauxite ore. 

Toomsboro and Senrad practically are right down 
in this clay territory, and there is quite a movement 
of bauxite ore toward Chattanooga fijom those points 
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and I direct attention to the fact that these rates on 
bauxite ore to Chickamauga are substantially less than 
the Southern Brick Scale. 

I put Halls in there because of Halls being a baux¬ 
ite ore-producing section on the Western and Atlantic 
Railroad near Chattanooga. 

Exhibit 44 is a map, the legend in the lower right 
hand corner being self-explanatory. 

The representative clay shipping points, in fact 
the points from which I understand the bulk of the clay 
is shipped, are Bath and Langley, South Carolina; 
Gordon and McIntyre, Georgia; Hephzibah and Dry 
Branch. Bath and Langley are on the Southern. Heph¬ 
zibah on the Georgia and Florida, which has a line ex¬ 
tending into Augusta, Georgia. Gordon and McIntyre 
on the Central of Georgia Railway, and Dry Branch on 
the Macon, Dublin and Savannah. 

Giving some general idea of the railroads and 
routes over which the clay is transported, the Southern 
Railway extends from Atlanta, Georgia, via Columbia, 
South Carolina, Charlotte, North Carolina, and Lynch¬ 
burg to the Potomac Yards, Virginia, where it connects 
with the Trunk Lines serving the East. It also has 
lines to Richmond and Norfolk, Virginia, connecting 
with the Norfolk & Western at Winston-Salem, and the 
Norfolk & Western connecting with the Trunk Lines at 
Hagerstown and Shenandoah Junction. The Southern 
Railway has a line from Augusta via Spartanburg and 
Asheville to Harriman, Tennessee, where it connects 
with the line from Jacksonville and Palatka and Sa¬ 
vannah, Georgia, through Kentucky to Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Louisville, Kentucky; Evansville, Indiana; and 
St. Louis, Missouri. It also runs from Chattanooga to 
Bristol, where it connects with the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 

In the handling of clay from both Bath and Lang¬ 
ley, and clay delivered to it by other junctions, the 
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Southern would ordinarily transport the eastern clay 
via Potomac Yards or Norfolk. Yellofw clay would 
move via Lynchburg and the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad has a line of rail¬ 
road from Augusta, Georgia and Savannah to Rich¬ 
mond and Norfolk, Virginia. 

The Seaboard Air Line has a line from Savannah 
and Atlantic to Richmond and Norfolk and can reach 
Augusta in connection with the Charleston & Western 
Carolina Railway. 

Clay from Gordon and McIntyre destined to the 
East would customarily be handled by the Central of 
Georgia by one of its connections with the Southern, 
Coast Line or Seaboard, for movement to one of the 
Virginia or Maryland gateways. Clay frpm Hephzibah 
to the East would ordinarily be handle^ via Augusta 
and lines thence. 

The Central of Georgia connects with the Nash¬ 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with the Louisville & 
Nashville and with the Illinois Central Lines at Bir¬ 
mingham, and its Western clay moves by some one of 
these roads to the Ohio gateways or by one of the routes 
in connection with the Southern Railway. 

The Macon, Dublin & Savannah Rjailroad traffic 
would ordinarily move via the Seaboard Air Line Rail¬ 
way route to the East, and to the West by routes of the 
Southern and Central of Georgia and their connections 
to the Ohio River gateways. 

The complainant, the West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company secured from the Georgia-South Caro¬ 
lina shipping points, in 1926, 24,506 tfrns; in 1927, 
22,572 tons. 

I only have the record for the International Paper 
Company from January 18 to June 26, 1928, and the 
movement to the mill points of the International Paper 
Company for that period, approximately six months, 
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was 9029 tons, which would be the equivalent of about 
18,000 tons a year. 

The clay moving to complainants, St. Begis Paper 
Company, Taggart Brothers Co., Inc., and Harrisville 
Paper Corporation, was 5159 tons in 1926, and 1927; 
or an average of about 2600 tons per year. 

Exhibit No. 45 shows the present rates on clay 
from the various origin groups and the average dis¬ 
tances from the representative points shown in the 
heading of the exhibit, to the destinations at which mills 
of the complainants I represent are situated. 

The rates shown in this exhibit are the lowest ap¬ 
plicable rate to each of the representative destinations. 
For example $5.59 is shown to Piedmont, West Vir¬ 
ginia and Luke, Maryland. Piedmont and Luke are 
really one ahd the same place as far as the West Vir¬ 
ginia Pulp & Paper Mill is concerned, as they are adja¬ 
cent cities and parts of the mills are located in Pied¬ 
mont and part in Luke. 

Witness Allen’s base Exhibit No. 3 shows a rate 
of $5.59, and also a rate of $6.12 to Piedmont-Luke; 
while from all groups of origin $6.12. Exhibit 45 shows 
only the $5.59 rate. 

To Tyrone, Pennsylvania, two rates are shown in 
the exhibit and both are shown on Witness Allen’s 
Exhibit 3. It will be observed, however, that the $6.89 
applies from Groups 1, 58 and 61; the representative 
shipping points being Bath and Langley in Group 1; 
Gordon and McIntyre in Group 58, and Dry Branch in 
Group 61. The $6.89 is the lowest rate from this 
group. From Dry Branch, however, the lowest and 
only rate is $7.33. 

Exhibit 45 also shows that effective December 15, 
1928, the carriers have reduced the rates to Watertown, 
Carthage, Harrisville, Norwood, Norfolk, Baymond- 
ville, Canton and Piercefield, all on the New York 
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Central Railroad, to $8.28 per ton, whicji is the present 
rate to Corinth, Fort Edward and Glens Falls, New 
York, which are located on the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad north of Albany. 

The Southern brick scale extended for distances 
over one thousand miles is shown in comparison with 
the present rates to the destinations in Exhibit 45, and 
with the rates effective December 15 to the Northern 
New York mills of the New York Central Railroad. 
The rates prescribed by the Southwestern brick 
scale prescribed in 107 I. C. C. 681 ^,re also shown. 
It will be observed that the Southwestern scale rates 
are somewhat higher than the Southern brick scale. 

The Commission has found in various eases, the 
last being the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, that 
the rates in Southwestern territory should be approxi¬ 
mately 10 per cent, higher than the rates in Northern 
territory. The Southeastern brick ssale, therefore, 
observes that principle. 

The Mason City scale is the same as the South¬ 
western. 

In Acme Brick Case, 128 I. C. Cj 715, the Com¬ 
mission prescribed rates from Port Sijuith and Perla, 
Arkansas, to the South, on the basis of 10 per cent, of 
the first-class rate. The Commission fixed the South¬ 
western Scale in Docket 13,535; it likewise fixed the 
level of the class rates in Southern territory and be¬ 
tween Southern territory and official territory in 
Docket 13,494. 

Column 6 of Exhibit 45 assumes tljiat the rates on 
brick within the South and from the Southern official 
territory should not be more than 12 per cent, of the 
first-class rates in the Appendix K-2 scale prescribed 
by the Commission in Docket 13,494. I think the Com¬ 
mission prescribed rates lower than the K-2 scale 
between the South and East. For the purpose of our 
comparisons, however, we have used the Appendix K-2 
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scale, and have shown what 12 per cent, of that scale 
would produce. The comparison of the rates in 
columns 3 and 6 shows that there is no substantial 
difference between the Southern brick scale and the 
12 per cent, of the first-class rate in Docket 13,494, 
Appendix K-2 scale. 

The complainants submit that there is no justifica¬ 
tion for charging higher rates on clay from Georgia 
and South Carolina producing points to their destina¬ 
tions in official territory than the relative level pre¬ 
scribed by the Commission from Fort Smith and Perla 
to the South and if 12 per cent, of the Southwestern 
scale rate is justified in that case the 12 per cent, of 
13,494 is justified on clay from the South into official 
territory. Twelve per cent, of the K-2 scale is sub¬ 
stantially the same as the Southern brick scale but 
instead of contending for the 12 per cent, of the 13,494 
K-2 scale as such, we are contending for the applica¬ 
tion of the Southern brick scale, although Exhibits 
Nos. 30 to 34, inclusive, demonstrate that the rates in¬ 
volving hauls into official territory should be lower than 
the rates within the Southern territoiy. 

The complaint of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company and the complaint of the D. M. Baer Paper 
Company allege undue prejudice against the mills of 
these companies in favor of various other points men¬ 
tioned in the complaint. These are Dockets 20,482, 
Sub 1, and 21,347. 

Exhibit 46 shows the mills of the West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Company, namely, Piedmont, Luke, 
Tyrone, Williamsburg and Mechanicville. The Baer 
Paper Company is located at Roaring Springs, Penn¬ 
sylvania. Paper mills are located at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and all the other points on the exhibit 
down through to Kalamazoo. Mr. Fergason will 
testify as to the competition encountered by the West 
Virginia Company with these various mills. The West 
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Virginia Company is not claiming that the $5.59 rate 
is unduly preferential in favor of any mill in Trunk 
Line territory except Philadelphia, Wilmington, Dela¬ 
ware and Johnsonburg, Pennsylvania. 

The average short line distance from all repre¬ 
sentative clay shipping points to Piedmont-Luke, is 
756 miles, and the average distance via Hagerstown 
is 779 miles. The rate to Philadelphia |is $5.40 for an 
average distance of 775 miles. To Wilmington, Dela¬ 
ware, the rate is also $5.40 for 724 milesl To Johnson¬ 
burg, Pennsylvania, the rates via the Virginia gate¬ 
ways are not unduly preferential, but the rate of $6.62 
to Johnsonburg via Cincinnati is. It is 1067 miles to 
Johnsonburg via Cincinnati and the ralje is $6.62. 

Measured by the Southern brick scjale the rate to 
Piedmont-Luke for the short mile distaiice is 124.2 per 
cent, of that scale; while the $6.62 rate via Cincinnati 
to Johnsonburg is 118.2 per cent, of tha; scale. Mani¬ 
festly the rate of $6.12 to Piedmont-Luke is unduly 
prejudicial compared with the $5.40 rai e to Philadel¬ 
phia and Wilmington and the rate of $6.62 for 1067 
miles via the Cincinnati route to Johnsonburg. 

The rate to Hamilton, Ohio, is $4.58 for 625 miles, 
and unduly prefers Hamilton compared with the rate 
of $5.59 to Piedmont-Luke for 756 miles. The Ham¬ 
ilton rate being 114% per cent, of the Southern brick 
scale, while the rate to Piedmont-Luke is 124.2 per 
cent. To Tyrone, Pennsylvania, the rate is $6.89 from 
Groups 1, 58 and 61, for an average short line distance 
of 835 miles, and the rate is $7.33 from all of the 
groups for an average short line distance of 826 miles; 
and is unduly prejudicial in favor of Jollnsonburg, the 
same rates applying to that point. The short line dis¬ 
tance from all origin groups to Tyrone is 826 miles. 
To Tyrone, Williamsburg and Roaring Springs for a 
distance of 826 miles to Tyrone, Williamsburg, 871 
miles, and Roaring Springs, 800 miles, the rate is the 
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same as to Johnsonburg for the short line distance via 
the Virginia gateways of 932 miles. The average dis¬ 
tance to Tyrone, Williamsburg and Roaring Springs 
is 814 miles. Thus, for a difference of 118 miles the 
carrier now applies the same rate. 

Now, contrast with that situation, please, the aver¬ 
age distances to Philadelphia and Wilmington of 740 
miles, and a rate to these points of $5.40. Tyrone, 
Williamsburg and Roaring Springs, therefore, for their 
seventy-four miles greater average haul pays a rate of 
$7.33 or $1.93 higher than the rate to Philadelphia and 
Wilmington for this added distance of seventy-four 
miles. 

Via the Cincinnati route, the rate from Langley 
group to Johnsonburg is $6.61 for a haul of 1067 miles; 
while to Tyrone, Williamsburg and Roaring Springs, 
for an average distance of 814 miles, the lowest rate 
is $6.89. To Tyrone, Williamsburg and Roaring 
Springs they thus pay twenty-seven cents more than 
Johnsonburg although the average haul to the former 
points is 253 miles less than to Johnsonburg. While 
according Johnsonburg the same rate as Tyrone, 
Williamsburg and Roaring Springs for a difference in 
distance of 118 miles, the last mentioned are charged 
$1.13 more than the rate to Spring Grove, although 
the average distance to the Tyrone group is 117 miles 
greater than to Spring Grove. 

The rates from all clay producing groups involved 
in this complaint to Niagara Falls for a distance of 
1049 miles and to North Tonawanda for an average 
distance of 1038 miles via the Cincinnati gateway is 
$6.62, but for the 832 mile average distance to Tyrone 
and Williamsburg the rate is $6.89. The rate of $6.62 
likewise applies from all origin groups to Erie, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and the distance via Cincinnati is 938 miles. 
Erie thus has a rate twenty-seven cents less than the 
Tyrone group, although the distance to Erie is 124 
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miles greater than the average distance to the Tyrone 
group. 

This exhibit is designed to show, for example, that 
Niagara Falls for over 1000 miles has a lojwer rate than 
Tyrone for 800 odd miles. That is the purpose of it— 
that Tyrone and Williamsburg have a higher rate for a 
less distance. 

To Hamilton, Ohio, for an average distance of 625 
miles the rate is $4.58, which is 114% per cent, of the 
Southern brick scale. To Piedmont-Luke the rate of 
$5.59 is 124.2 per cent, of the brick scale, and if the 
brick scale were applied to Piedmont-Luke and Ham¬ 
ilton, the rate to Piedmont-Luke would he fifty cents 
per ton higher than to Hamilton, whereas the $5.59 
rate is $1.01 higher and the $6.12 rate is $1.54 higher. 

To Tyrone the $6.89 rate is 143% per cent.; to 
Williamsburg it is also 143% per cent., and to Roaring 
Springs it is 146.6 per cent, of the Southern brick scale. 
Applying that scale for the average distance of 814 
miles the $6.89 rate is 156 per cent, of thit scale. The 
Tyrone group rate is now $2.31 higher than to Ham¬ 
ilton. If the Southern brick scale were applied the 
rate to the Tyrone group would be seventy, cents higher 
than the rate to Hamilton. The short linb distance to 
Tyrone from Groups 1, 58 and 61 is 835 miles; Wil¬ 
liamsburg 826 miles; and Roaring Springs 809 miles; 
the lowest rate is $6.89. 

The rate to Kalamazoo, Michigan, for a distance 
of 850 miles is $6.14, or seventy-five cents Jess than the 
Tyrone group rate for the longer distance to Kala¬ 
mazoo. If the Southern brick scale were applied to 
the Tyrone group for the average distance of 814 miles, 
the rate to the Tyrone group would be $4.70 and the 
rate to Kalamazoo $4.80. 

I want to make it plain at this juncture, while I 
testified yesterday that the operating revenue figures 
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justified a lower line of rates in trunk line territory 
than in C. F. A. territory, it is not a contention of the 
complainants that I represent that we want our rates 
on clay from the South into trunk line territory on any 
lower level than carried to C. F. A. territory; but we 
do maintain that there is no excuse in the world for 
rates in trunk line territory which are relatively higher 
than the rates in the C. F. A. territory. 

Exhibit 46 shows the short line to Mechanicville, 
New York, is 1000 miles and the rate is $7.56. The 
exhibit also shows that the rate from the Langley 
group via Cincinnati to Johnsonburg, Pennsylvania, is 
$6.62 for a distance of 1067 miles, or ninety-four cents 
less than the rate to Mechanicville. The exhibit also 
shows the rate of $6.62 applies from all origin groups 
to Niagara Falls for an average distance of 1049 miles 
and to North Tonawanda for 1038 miles; but the rate 
to Mechanicville for a distance thirty-eight miles less 
than North Tonawanda and forty-eight miles less than 
Niagara Falls is ninety-four cents higher than Niagara 
Falls and North Tonawanda. 

Using the Southern brick scale to measure the 
relativity of the present rates it will be observed that 
the Mechanicville rate is relatively higher than the 
rates to Philadelphia, Roaring Springs, Johnsonburg, 
Spring Grove, Erie, Hamilton, Chillicothe and Kalama¬ 
zoo, and is relatively higher than to the mills of the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company at Piedmont, 
Luke, Tyrone and Williamsburg. 

The mills of the St. Regis Paper Company, Tag¬ 
gart Bros. Paper Company and Harrisville Paper Cor¬ 
poration, are located at Carthage, Norwood, Norfolk, 
Raymondville, Harrisville and Watertown, New York. 
These complainants have alleged undue prejudice in 
Docket 20,850 in their rates as compared with the rates 
published to the other points enumerated in Exhibit 
47, consisting of two pages. 
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That exhibit shows two sets of rates to the com¬ 
plaining mills, the first setting up the present rates 
and the second the $8.28 rate published to take effect 
December 15, 1928. The extremely high level of the 
present rates to these northern New York mills is ap¬ 
parent by the percentages they are of the Southern 
brick scale compared with the percentages that the 
rates to the other points are of the same scale. 

I want to call particular attention in connection 
with this exhibit to the allegation of undue prejudice 
in favor of these northern New York mills as compared 
with Wisconsin in Exhibit No. 35, which shows the 
operating and revenue figures of the Western Trunk 
Lines that serve the Wisconsin mills, particularly to 
Group A lines shown on Exhibit 35, and to the superior 
operating and revenue figures of both tjhe C. F. A. lines 
and of the Trunk Lines compared with those Western 
Trunk Lines. I 

The distance to Raymondville, N. Y., is 1168 miles 
and to Eau Claire, Wis., is 1178 miles. The present 
rate to Raymondville, is $9.61 and to Eau Claire $7.35. 
The carriers have reduced the Raymondville rate to 
$8.28, leaving it nearly $1.00 higher than our Wiscon¬ 
sin competitor. 

Exhibit No. 48 shows comparison of rates and dis¬ 
tances to the mill points of the International Paper 
Company and it is to a substantial extent a repetition 
of rates shown on Exhibit 45. The International Paper 
Company is not alleging undue prejudice, and extended 
comment on this exhibit is not necessary. 

I do call attention to the rate to Ticonderoga, New 
York, of $9,966, as compared with the rate of $8.28 to 
Corinth, Glens Falls, and so forth. Those are in the 
same general sections but Ticonderoga being located 
on what is known as the Ticonderoga Railroad, which 
is controlled and owned by the Delaware & Hudson, 
the higher rate to Ticonderoga is due !to the arbitrary 
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exacted for that little branch of about 1.8 miles, I think 
it is, over the main line rate. 

I entered the service of the Southern Railway more 
than thirty-three years ago and with the exception of 
one year was in its service until Federal control. My 
rate experience dates back to 1897 when I was on the 
rate desk in the Assistant General Freight Agent’s 
office at Atlanta; I have held the position of Chief Rate 
Clerk; Chief Clerk in the Division Office; General 
Freight Agent at Washington in charge of the com¬ 
merce department of the Atlantic Division; I was one 
of the rate making officials prior to that time, and 
handled much of the rate correspondence. I know how 
the rates were made from the south to both C. F. A. 
and Trunk Line territories. 

Until comparatively recent years the South was 
essentially an agricultural section, hut with a wealth 
of mineral and forest reserves much larger in fact than 
the South could possibly develop and consume. The 
question was to develop these resources and find mar¬ 
kets in the great industrial sections comprised within 
Official Classification Territory. It was hardly pos¬ 
sible, however, to make these rates by the usual method 
prevailing generally in the various territories, namely, 
arriving at what was thought to be a reasonable rate 
which would move the traffic. 

The lines beyond the Virginia and Maryland gate¬ 
ways published what were known as specifics on 
Classes 1 to 6 inclusive. On some few commodities 
there were local rates from the gateways which might 
have been less than the class specifics. On some com¬ 
modities those Eastern lines published what were 
known as commodity specifics. For example, on lum¬ 
ber and other forest products. 

When it became necessary to make through rates 
from the South to Trunk Line territory these specifics 
were, except in rare instances, added to whatever pro- 
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portion the Southern lines were willing to accept to 
the gateways. In other words, the ^rank Lines said 
to the Southern lines, we do not care what you make 
your rates, here are our specifics; you can add any¬ 
thing you want. In some few instances, the Eastern 
lines were prevailed upon to accept less than the class 
or the commodity specifics applicable to some partic¬ 
ular commodity, but those instances were exceptions. 

The same tactics were followed by the Trunk Line 
in connection with the rates on manufactured products 
in the South; I have in mind cotton goods at the be¬ 
ginning of the tremendous development of that indus¬ 
try in the South. The same was truth in respect to 
fertilizer and other commodities. 

The net result was that the Southern line either 
published proportional rates to the gateway or else 
maintained what was known as an office base, which 
indicated the proportion they were filling to accept 
to the gateways and in many instances these office bases 
showed, for the information of the man making the 
rates, the per ton per mile earnings the Southern 
lines were willing to accept up to the gateways in the 
construction of the through rates and to give to the 
Eastern lines the proportions they demanded. 

The same practice, in substance, was followed in 
making through rates from the South to C. F. A. ter¬ 
ritory, except that the C. F. A. lines generally de¬ 
manded their local rates. In some cases they pub¬ 
lished proportional rates which were somewhat less 
than the locals. Occasionally they would name some 
specific proportional they were willing to accept in the 
construction of the through rate. 

As a result of that method of constructing rates, 
it was not uncommon for the Southern! lines to publish 
their rates on a sectional plan, showing in any one sec¬ 
tion of the territory the rates to the gateway and in an¬ 
other section the rates beyond the gateways, with the 
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provision which authorized the application of the low¬ 
est combination by any customary interchange road. 

The rates on lumber, pulp wood and other com¬ 
modities were published in this manner, and except for 
Commission prescribed rates, and some few others, the 
general line of commodity rates from the South to offi¬ 
cial territory are either made by combination of locals 
or proportional rates to and from the gateways or else 
reflect today the combination of the character I have 
described. 

I say unhesitatingly and without fear of contra¬ 
diction by any qualified rate making official in the 
Southern territory that the rates on clay from this 
Georgia-Alabama producing point to C. F. A. and 
Trunk Line territories, were absolutely made on the 
combination basis using the proportional rates, pub¬ 
lished by the Southern lines up to the gateways plus 
the proportions demanded by the lines north of the 
gateways. These proportions were termed arbitraries 
or specifics to be added to the proportional rates of the 
Southern lines up to the gateways in constructing the 
through rates. 

In some cases there were some rates to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York which the Southern lines 
were able to get on their traffic because of their con¬ 
nections with water lines; and in some cases the East¬ 
ern lines were forced to take lower than the propor¬ 
tions in order to meet that competition. 

Mr. Allen referred to Agent Glenn’s I. C. C. A- 
588, which was superseded by A-612 and 8530, show¬ 
ing the arbitrary or proportions used in making rates 
to C. F. A. territory. I will go back several years far¬ 
ther and call attention to Agent Glenn’s 198, effective 
September 5,1919. That tariff did not publish through 
rates on clay to central and western territories; it car¬ 
ried a section containing arbitraries on the Ohio River 
gateways and contained the following provision: 
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‘‘To make through rates to points mentioned be¬ 
low add the following proportional rates to rates from 
the shipping points to the Ohio River crossings for be¬ 
yond. See page 23, and apply the lowest totals, the 
through rate so made will apply only via the gateway 
or gateways on which the lowest rate ijs made except as 
shown in column 2, page 9.” 

Immediately following this provision or heading 
the proportion beyond the Ohio River to Buffalo— 
Pittsburgh territory, central and western points, were 
shown. This tariff also published proportional rates 
from Kentucky and West Virginia, jltem 2 on page 
9 simply provided for routing over the Central of 
Georgia and Macon, Dublin and Savannah straight to 
Kenova. 

Tariff A-198 was superseded by Glenn’s A-343, 
effective April 10, 1922. This tariff published many 
through joint rates on clay to C. F. A. and western 
territories and at the same time it contains section 
3, which reads: 

“Applies only where no specific through rates are 
published in Section 230. 

‘ ‘ To make through rates add the following propor¬ 
tion to the proportional rates to Cinclnanti, Ohio, Jef¬ 
fersonville, Indiana, New Albany, Indiana, Louisville, 
Kentucky, Frankfort, Kentucky, Thebes, Evansville, 
Indiana, shown on page 4, and apply the lowest total. 

‘ ‘ The through rates so obtained may apply via any 
of the gateways named from which basing rates are 
shown to the same destinations except as otherwise 
shown. ’ ’ 

Item No. 2, page 7, provided, for specific routing 
over the Central of Georgia and Macon, Dublin & Sa¬ 
vannah to Kenova. Tariff 843 was superseded by 890 
on February 5, 1923, and that tariff in turn by tariff 
A-510 on August 1, 1925; and that tariff in turn was 
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superseded by tariff 855 on January 1, 1927. All of 
these tariffs published joint through rates naming des¬ 
tinations in C. F. A. and western territories and they 
also published substantially the same provision which 
I have just quoted contained in tariff A-353. 

Referring now to Glenn’s tariff A-198, which be¬ 
came effective September 5,1919, item 1, page 9, read 
as follows: 

“Item No. 1 applies to all rail rates for Mary¬ 
land, Ohio, Virginia and West Virginia gateways. The 
all-rail rates published in this tariff via Maryland, 
Ohio, Virginia and West Virginia gateways, viz: Hag¬ 
erstown Transfer, Cincinnati, Lynchburg, Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Potomac Yard, Richmond, Strasburg 
Junction, Kenova and Shenandoah Junction, West Vir¬ 
ginia, apply only for Maryland, Ohio, Virginia and 
West Virginia gateways beyond which divisional pro¬ 
portionals are shown herein.” 

In tariff 198 the same through rates were pub¬ 
lished to the Buflfalo-Pittsburgh territory, including 
Erie, Pennsylvania, Detroit, Michigan and Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

After this heading, the proportionals beyond the 
gateways were shown. 

We will discuss now the rates to C. F. A. terri¬ 
tory as through rates were published in tariffs sub¬ 
sequent to A-198, the proportional rates shown in the 
proportional rate section and which had been used in 
constructing the rates eliminated from that section and 
carried in the divisional arbitrary section. 

With the publication of tariff A-612, the propor¬ 
tional arbitraries were eliminated from the tariff as 
such as through rates were published, but were car¬ 
ried in the divisional arbitrary section with a division 
number and that number denoted the divisional arbi¬ 
trary beyond the route. These divisional arbitraries 
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are nothing more or less than the proportional rates 
used in constructing the through rates and which were 
formerly carried in the tariffs as proportional arbi- 
traries for constructing the through riates. 

I will illustrate this situation with Chillicotihe, 
Ohio, and there I can carry you back to April 1, 1914, 
if necessary; but, bringing it up to date and just be¬ 
fore the publication of the through rates, Mr. Exam¬ 
iner, that are now in effect, the A-198, effective Sep¬ 
tember 3,1919, the proportional rate published to Cin¬ 
cinnati was $3.30 a ton; the proportional beyond Cin¬ 
cinnati was $1.50 per ton, and the two made $4.80, which 
was published as the through rates. 

In the ex parte advance that rate to the River be¬ 
came $4.40 and the proportional was $2.00, making the 
through rate $6.40, which was published. Under the 
July 1, 1922, reduction the proportional rate to the 
river was $3.96. 

If the reduction was 33 1/3 per cent, of the joint 
through rate, a reduction of 33 1/3 per cent, was also 
made in the factor from “A” to “B” and in the factor 
from “B” to “C.” My point is thjese rates were 
originally combination, no matter how they are pub¬ 
lished today. The Chillicothe rate simply reflects the 
old combination, as I explained. 

The through rates on clay from Georgia and South 
Carolina to trunk line or New England via the Vir¬ 
ginia and Maryland gateways were originally made on 
combination, and are today either on combination or 
within two or three cents of the combination. This 
small disparity was due to ex parte Seventy-four in¬ 
creases and reductions of 1922. 

The trunk lines published what jwere known as 
clay specifics applicable on clay, which were used in 
connection with the published proportional rates of 
the Southern lines to the Maryland an<| Virginia gate¬ 
ways in constructing the through rates. 
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Going back to 1914 and taking Tyrone, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, as an illustration. Glenn’s tariff I. C. C. 83, 
published a through rate on clay to Tyrone of $5.29; 
the same tariff published a rate to Hagerstown and 
Potomac Yard of $2.60, and the same tariff carried a 
divisional arbitrary beyond Hagerstown and Potomac 
Yard of $2.69, which was the exact clay specific of the 
lines beyond these gateways. The through rate was 
a combination of published proportional rates to the 
gateway, plus the specific or arbitrary named by the 
northern lines to be used in constructing through rates 
from the South. 

Now, the same tariff carried divisional arbitrary 
beyond Hagerstown and Potomac Yard of $2.69, which 
was the clay specific on the lines beyond the gateways. 
The sum of the proportional rate and the clay specific 
equaled the through rate. On April 1,1915, the through 
rate was reduced to $4.72. The proportional rate was 
published to the gateway of $2.32 with the specific at 
$2.40. On July 21, 1916, tariff A-121, the rate became 
$4.84. There was no change in the proportional rate 
of $2.32 to the gateways, but the specific and the pro¬ 
portional arbitrary was increased twelve cents to $2.52, 
reflecting the 5 per cent, increase. On June 25, 1918, 
the rate was increased to $6.10; supplement 15 to 
A-147. The proportional rate became $2.90 and the 
specific or divisional arbitrary became $3.20. In every 
one of these instances the sum of the Southern pro¬ 
portional and the Northern factor equaled the through 
rate. 

But, on August 26, 1920, under ex parte 74 in¬ 
creases the through rate became $8.14; and the pro¬ 
portional rate to the gateway $3.87, and the specific 
or divisional arbitrary became $4.30. In this case the 
through rate of $8.14 became three cents less than the 
sum of the two factors. This was due to the fact that 
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the $2.90 proportional rate to the gateways increased 
33 1/3 per cent, made $3.87, which was published; but 
the 33 1/3 per cent, in the specific made $4.27, yet the 
specific or divisional arbitrary was published at $4.30. 

My next Exhibit is 49, and on the very first page, 
the term “drvisions” in the explanatory note is a 
misnomer, and in accordance with the tariff should be 
changed to “divisional arbitraries.” 

Exhibit 49 shows to the destinations at which the 
mills of the complainants are located the through rate 
and the proportions to and from the gateways; the 
mileage to and from the gateways; percentage of the 
rates and distances, respectively, to and from the 
gateways. 

I have also shown the Southern brick scale to and 
from the gateways with the percentage that the pro¬ 
portions on clay to the gateways, and the car mileage 
earnings, is also shown. 

I will give one illustration to Tyrone. The through 
rates from Groups 1, 58 and 61 is $6.89 and the through 
distance 758 miles. The proportion tb Hagerstown is 
$3.49; distance 680 miles; the proportion beyond the 
gateway is $1.74. The percentage of the rate to 
Hagerstown is 50.7 and the percentage of the distance 
79.3. The proportion of the rate bey<j>nd Hagerstown 
is 49.3, and the distance 20.7. Compared with the 
Southern brick scale to and from the gateways, column 
12 shows that the proportion of the Clay rates to the 
gateway is 81.2 per cent, of the scale and the propor¬ 
tion of the line beyond the gateways is 170 per cent, of 
the scale. 

Based on a great many years’ experience in the 
South, it has been my observation that the trunk lines 
and lines in official territory have been loathe to make 
through rates from the South in their territory which 
would permit free movement of Southern traffic in com- 
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petition with traffic originating or handled in trunk line 
territory. The Northern lines are getting much more 
earnings for the same mileage service than the South, 
and that is not only true as to clay, but is true as to 
practically every commodity from the South moving 
into official classification territory. 

Exhibit 50, consisting of two pages, is designed to 
show that the proportional rates published by the 
Southern carriers to the gateways are not subnormal 
and yield revenue per car mile equal or exceeding other 
traffic. 

In the comparison of the rates on bauxite ore I 
have assumed that the average loading would be the 
same as on clay, namely, thirty-five and one-half tons. 
Authority for the average loading of the other com¬ 
modities are shown on sheet 2 of the exhibit. 

I also direct attention to the fact that the average 
distance from the clay shipping territory to the Ohio 
River gateways, Potomac Yard, Shenandoah Junction 
and Hagerstown are substantially the same, but the 
proportional rate to the Ohio River is $3.50, or only 
one cent greater than the proportional rates to the 
Eastern gateways. 

Exhibit No. 51 consists of one page, and is de¬ 
signed to show that the revenue on clay, particularly 
the car mile earnings to the various gateways, are 
equal to or greater than the car mile earnings on vari¬ 
ous commodities on which scales are applied in 
Southern territory for corresponding distances. 

Exhibit 52 is a comparison of the brick scale pre¬ 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Co mm ission in 
68 I. C. C. 213, for application up to and including 150 
miles in Central Freight Association and Trunk Line 
territories, respectively. Inasmuch as the mileage 
breaks different in the two scales I endeavored to show 
the rates in a manner easy of comparison. The ex¬ 
hibit also shows the Southern brick scale prescribed 
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in 88 I. C. C. 566 for distances up to 150 miles. No 
scales of rates were prescribed for distances over 150 
miles in either C. F. A. territory or Trunk Line terri¬ 
tory. 

The Commission prescribed in C. F. A. territory, 
specific rates to Chicago from the base group, Danville, 
Attica, and the relationship to be observed from the 
other groups indicated in the report with rates within 
C. F. A. territory should conform to the level of rates 
prescribed to Chicago. 

The Commission also fixed certain rates and rela¬ 
tionship of rates in Trunk Line territory. The rela¬ 
tion between the Trunk Line scale and the C. F. A. 
scale is about 114 per cent, for distances over 100 miles. 

In recent cases in which I have participated the 
Trunk Line witnesses have made capital out of the 
fact that the rates prescribed by the Commission on 
brick in Trunk Line territory were on a higher basis 
than in C. F. A. territory. I have read and reread the 
reports in 68 I. C. C. 213, but I find nothing in the 
record to indicate that the Commission has announced 
a principle that the level of rates in Trunk Line terri¬ 
tory should be higher. It seems to have simply taken 
the fact that the rates were higher at the time the ease 
was submitted. 

I call attention to a statement on page 244 of the 
record in 68 I. C. C. that “while complainants contend 
that the general level of rates in both Central and 
Trunk Line territories is too high they do not question 
the propriety of the relatively higher level of rates in 
Trunk Line than in Central territory.” 

My construction of that is that the Commission 
did not have before it any question of the relatively 
higher level of rates. 

Without going into great detail, I want to say I 
have gone into the record in the National Brick Case 
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and that case so far as Trunk Line territory was con¬ 
cerned, dealt with the relationship, not the measure 
of the rates, and I do not want to argue here too much, 
but I do say the importance of this clay case is such I 
think before accepting any statement that the Com¬ 
mission has recognized that Trunk Line territory 
should have a higher level of rates than C. F. A. terri¬ 
tory and basing the statement on that case, that the 
Docket and evidence in the National Paving Brick Case, 
68 I. C. C., should be thoroughly examined, because my 
examination does not substantiate such claim. 

Exhibit No. 53 consists of five pages; and on sheet 
2 of the exhibit the heading in the table of “Oregon 
group numbers” should of course read “Origin group 
numbers.” 

In this exhibit I have undertaken to make some 
studies and comparisons. 

Section 1 is the C. F. A. brick scale. Section 1-A 
I have taken the mileage breaks in the Zone A 6th 
class scale, and have made comparisons in the C. F. A. 
brick scale lip to 150 miles, which averages 53.3 per 
cent, of the 6th class rate. 

In Section 1-B, I have taken distances over 150 
miles in C. F. A. Zone A, 6th class, and compared it 
with the Southern brick scale for this distance based 
on 53.3 per cent, of the 6th class rates. In Sections 
1-A and 1-B, a comparison is shown on the Southern 
brick scale. 

Now, oh sheet 2 of the exhibit, Section 2, as the 
first statement indicates, the Commission prescribed a 
base rate of $1.75 per net ton from the Danville-Attica 
group to Chicago, and differentials were prescribed for 
making rates from the other shipping points with rela¬ 
tion to the base rate. 

I direct attention to the fact that the rates pre¬ 
scribed by the Commission from these various brick 
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shipping groups, taken for the individual and for the 
group distances, up to 150 miles, were less than the 
C. F. A. scale for 150 miles; and I call attention to the 
fact that they were approximately the same as would 
be produced by the Southern brick scale. Now, taking 
distances over 150 miles, for illustration, Group No. 
15, average distance of 170 miles, the prescribed rate 
was $1.90. 

The scale extended as shown in Section 1-A, that 
is, based on the 53.6 per cent, of 6th class, gives a rate 
of $1.97, the prescribed rate of $1.90 Vas ten cents 
less than the Southern brick scale produced. 

If you will look at Group 5 you will find the pre¬ 
scribed rate was eighteen cents a ton less than the 
scale I have made and 10 per cent, less than the South¬ 
ern brick scale. 

Similarly all these rates, or practically every one 
of them that the Commission prescribed, are less than 
my extended scale, and less than the Southern brick 
scale, so that the Commission actually prescribed rates 
in C. F. A. less than the Southern brick scale. 

Now, Section 2-A is similar dealing with the sec¬ 
tion by groups, and I think will clearly indicate the 
extent that the rates prescribed are less than the ex¬ 
tended scale I made, and also they are less than the 
Southern brick scale. 

Now, if we take Section 3 on sheet 3 of the ex¬ 
hibit, we find the rates prescribed to Chipago from the 
brick shipping points in the Canton groijp, comprising 
several districts, and Youngstown, Steubenville and 
Pittsburgh groups. For the average distance of 371 
miles from the Canton group the Commission pre¬ 
scribed here $3.15. Now, the situation is reversed 
there. While they prescribed lower rates within C. F. 
A. territory than my extended scale or the Southern 
brick scale, for this Canton group within Canton they 
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prescribed a higher rate—$3.15 over $2.67, but even 
that $3.15 is only fifteen cents a ton higher than the 
Southern brick scale. If we take the Youngstown 
group we find that the rate prescribed is only five cents 
higher than the Southern brick scale, and from 
Steubenville it is five cents less than the Southern brick 
scale; and from the Pittsburgh group five cents less 
than the Southern brick scale. 

Section 3-A is simply a summarization and shows 
the percentages that the various scales are of the 
Southern brick scale and of the extended scale. 

Section 4 shows the New York situation. It will 
be observed there, first, that the Pittsburgh group—go 
to column No. 4—that the Commission prescribed a 
rate of $4.20. That rate was 145% per cent, of the 
C. F. A. scale extended, whereas in C. F. A. the rates 
prescribed are materially less than that scale—the rate 
of $4.20 there is 127.3 per cent, of the Southern brick 
scale. In other words, from the Pittsburgh group to 
Chicago for a distance of 468 miles the Commission 
prescribed a rate on brick 5 cents less than the South¬ 
ern brick scale. From Pittsburgh to New York, for 
447 miles, it prescribed a rate $1.10 higher than the 
Southern brick scale. In Section 5 on sheet 5 of the 
exhibit, I have shown the rates from the Clearfield 
group, which is the principal brick producing group in 
the Trunk Line territory to destinations in various 
points from Clearfield. First, the present brick rates 
and C. F. A : brick scale is extended. The Southern brick 
scale is next shown and then the Southwestern & Mason 
City scale. 

I have shown next the brick rates prescribed in the 
same cases by corresponding distances to Chicago. No¬ 
tice, for example, that for 186 miles to Buffalo, the 
brick rate is $2.50 and the Commission prescribed for 
190 miles from Group 20 to Chicago, $1.95. Even worse 
illustrations than that are shown by the exhibit. 
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This exhibit shows clearly how tremendously much 
higher the Trunk Line brick rates are than the rates in 
C. F. A. territory or elsewhere and certainly are not 
supported by the showing made in my Exhibit 34. 

The carriers in various cases discussed a great 
deal their loadings in C. F. A. territory for a test 
period, October 26 and October 27, 1926. They have 
introduced exhibits showing that test ip some cases I 
have participated; one was in I. & S. 3000, and intro¬ 
duced as Witness Witt’s Exhibit 187. It was also in¬ 
troduced by witness Kelly in the Rate Structure Inves¬ 
tigation, Docket 17,000, part 5. I have that exhibit in 
my hands, and it shows for the test period that the 
average loading of sixth class rate handled by the 
C. F. A. carriers during that period was 41,723 pounds 
of sixth class traffic. 

It showed that the average loading of all traffic 
rated 90 per cent, of sixth class was 41,255 pounds, and 
75 per cent, of sixth class was 42,770 pounds; that in¬ 
formation being shown in the lower left-hand corner of 
Exhibit No. 54. 

Now, I have taken the car and car mile revenues 
on clay based on a loading of 35% tops and applied 
the Southern brick scale for distances up to 800 miles, 
compared with the revenues on sixth class C. F. A. 
Zone A scale, and 90 per cent., and 75 pejr cent, of sixth 
class respectively, and that information is shown on 
Exhibit 54. 

Exhibit No. 55, consisting of four sheets, shows the 
proportions on clay beyond the gateways to various 
paper mill points of the complainapts, and also 
throughout representative points in C. F. A. and Trunk 
Line territories. Section 1 shows the C. F. A. destina¬ 
tions. Now, the exhibit shows, first, as to rates, the 
clay proportions which are published as the divisional 
arbitraries in the tariffs; that is in column 1. In col- 
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umns 2 and 3 respectively are shown the local and pro¬ 
portional brick rates beyond the Ohio River. 

I call attention to the fact that the rates on brick 
north of the gateways are substantially less than the 
present clay proportions, and which, as I say, reflect 
the proportional rates used in building the present 
through rates. In column 4 is the brick scale which I 
have extended on the basis of the 53.3 per cent, of the 
Zone A, sixth class rates. 

In column 1 are shown the local and proportional 
rates on clay and brick beyond East St. Louis which 
are used in the rates from the South to the destinations 
shown in Section 2, and to which Mr. Allen referred in 
the course of his testimony. With three exceptions— 
the last three points, Sault Ste. Marie, Grand Rapids 
and International Falls—these proportionals beyond 
and local rates beyond East St- Louis are substantially 
less than the Southern brick scale, and in that connec¬ 
tion I again refer to my Exhibit 35 showing the operat¬ 
ing revenue in that territory to be contrasted with the 
figures shown in Exhibits 30 to 34, inclusive. 

In Section 31 have undertaken to show the present 
rates on clay to East St. Louis, representing the 
amount of the local rate and also the proportional rate 
as compared with various scales to which I have al¬ 
ready made reference in the course of my testimony. 
I have compared the present arbitraries on clay as 
showm in the tariff, Glenn’s I. C. C. 612, with the C. F. 
A. brick scale extended which, as I explained, is on the 
53.3 per cent, of Zone A, sixth clasg basis, and with the 
Southern brick and other scales shown on the exhibit. 

I direct particular attention there to the enormous 
amounts bv which the present proportions on clay ex¬ 
ceed the C. F. A. brick scale extended and also the 
amounts that they exceed the Southern brick scale and 
Southwestern and the Mason City scales. These pro¬ 
portionals there are even higher than the C. F. A. fer- 
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tilizer scale. The lower part of sheet 2 shows that to 
East St. Louis the Southern carriers are now receiving 
as their proportionals nearly the same as the Southern 
brick scale. But, when you come to applying the same 
yardstick to the Northern factors on sheet 3, you find 
that where the Southern brick scale makes $2 the 
Northern lines are receiving $3.40. 

The lines in trunk line territory published liter¬ 
ally hundreds, if not thousands, of commodity rates 
on clay in that territory. Some of them applied on 
common clay, some on fire clay, so Exhibit 56 really 
typifies the situation in trunk line territory, and it by 
no means represents all of the rates that are published 
on clay which are less than the rates on brick; and I 
call attention to the fact, also, that a great many of 
the rates on clay in trunk line territory today are less 
than the Southern brick scale. This means that the 
trunk line carriers, as far as this exhibit shows, are 
getting relatively less revenue out of the local than out 
of the through rates from the South, and using the 
Southern brick scale as a proportion they would get 
even less. 

Exhibit 56 says, “Common brick and clay.” 
“Where not otherwise designated the clay rates in this 
exhibit apply on clay, common or fire.’i We have two 
designations showing where the rates apply. One on 
“crude fire clay” and the others on “fire clay.” You 
have to place your interpretation of what is common 
clay or fire; my contention is all clay is pommon. 

On Exhibit 57, which consists of two pages, I have 
tried to take the two commodities comparable in load¬ 
ing, etc., that is, bauxite ore and barytes, which are pro¬ 
duced in the same general territory, and have shown 
the through rates to representative destinations. The 
value of bauxite ore is not as much as tljie paper clays; 
it exceeds that of the average clays ?md more than 
barytes, shown in one of my previous exhibits as worth 
approximately $21 a ton. 
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Exhibit 58, consisting of three sheets, is a state¬ 
ment of the present rates on lime from Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, and Beliefonte, Pennsylvania, to South¬ 
ern points, compared with the Southern lime scale and 
with the Southern brick scale; there are two or three 
minor corrections on the sheet. 

On sheets 1, 2 and 3, columns 1 and 2 are the pres¬ 
ent rates; columns 3 and 4 are the Southern lime scale, 
and under column 4 the minimum shown is 5000 pounds, 
which should be corrected to 50,000 pounds. This ex¬ 
hibit shows that the majority of rates on lime are less 
than they are on clay or the Southern brick scale. 

In connection with the lime loading and the 30,000- 
pound minimum it will be recalled what I said about 
the commercial minimum in the South. In 112 I. C. C. 
7, reference is made to the fact that prior to the time 
the rates were prescribed in that Docket the carriers 
endeavored to at least consider getting away from the 
30,000-pound minimum, but found it was not expedient 
to do so in view of the low loading of lime, especially 
that going to the small dealers, and the Commission 
prescribed two minima of 30,000 and 50,000 pounds. 
In the previous exhibits I have shown the average load¬ 
ing of lime in the neighborhood of 40,000 or 44,000 
pounds. 

These rates from Martinsburg and Bellefonte are 
intra-territorial rates, and the rates from Martinsburg 
were so published as a result of the Commission’s state¬ 
ment in its report that it expected the carriers to pub¬ 
lish from Martinsburg on the basis of 30 cents higher, 
that the carriers voluntarily established the rate from 
Bellefonte 50 cents over Martinsburg and that the rates 
from Martinsburg and Bellefonte reflect substantially 
the Southern lime scale. 

I have a little different situation to talk about in 
connection with Exhibit No. 59. Heretofore we have 
discussed the rates to the Eastern territory. Exhibit 
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59 is designed to show the situation at Covington, Vir¬ 
ginia, which is a mill point of the West Virgina Pulp & 
Paper Company. Covington is located in trunk line 
territory ninety-seven miles east of Lynchburg, on the 
line of the Chesapeake & Ohio. It has the benefit of 
the K-2 scale of Docket 13494 to and frpm the South. 

The wood pulp scale referred to on Exhibit 96,1. C. 
C. 244, was prescribed as a through scale from the 
South to Covington. The origin territory involved in 
the complaint was Georgia, South Carolina and North 
Carolina and the Commission prescribed that scale on 
wood pulp which from Bath and Langley is $3.20 for 
486 miles, giving a car revenue of 19.1. The Southern 
brick scale would be 50 cents a ton higher and give a 
car revenue of 24.1. 

The Covington mill is in competition with the mills 
at Canton and Kingsport; and it is a,lso my opinion 
that the Kingsport mill gets its clay from Bath; and 
there is a rate under the pulp scale to Qanton of $2.40. 
Exhibit No. 60 shows that for the 228 miles from Bath- 
Langley to Canton, that the rate op clay is $2.14, 
whereas the brick scale is $2.30. The j rate of 4.68 to 
Covington is 133.7 per cent, of the Southern brick scale, 
but on the clay movement from Bath to Canton it has 
an advantage of 93 per cent, of the Southern scale. 

Kingsport pays 133 per cent.; and ^Richmond, Vir¬ 
ginia, where there are other paper mills competing, has 
a rate of $3.38, or 102 per cent, of the iSouthern brick 
scale. It is only sixty miles difference in distance from 
Bath-Langley to Covington and the distance to Rich¬ 
mond ; but for this difference in distance of sixty miles, 
Covington pays a rate of $1.30 per ton higher than 
Richmond. 

(The exhibits referred to weri thereupon re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked Exhibit^ Nos. 30 to 60, 
inclusive, respectively.) 
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In connection with exhibits numbered 59 and 60, 
showing the situation at Covington, Virginia, I men¬ 
tioned in the first part of my testimony that it is the 
position of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
that the rates to Covington should not be made on a 
blanket group basis with origins, but that the rates 
from Bath-Langley should be made on distance to Cov¬ 
ington, likewise Gordon and McIntyre and so on. I 
just want to couple that statement up with Exhibits 
59 and 60 so it will not be understood as to the Coving¬ 
ton situation we acquiesce in a blanket origin group 
from all of the territory involved. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Kator: 

On Exhibit 46 the column 3 rates to Chillicothe 
show that the present rates on clay are 126 per cent, 
of the Southern Brick Seale—in the groups from which 
the rates apply. I did not infer, nor did I intend to 
infer, those rates to Chillicothe are on too low a basis; 
I think you ought to have the same scale we are con¬ 
tending for. 

Me. Kator : The point is that you have 
alleged preference of the rates to Chillicothe and 
I wanted to have your opinion as to whether the 
present rates to Chillicothe are too low or whether 
yours are too high? 

Mr. LaRoe : Yours are not low enough. 

The Witness : We are contending both are too 
high. 

Mr. Kator: In connection with Exhibit 50 
showing the rates on clay to the Virginia Gate¬ 
ways, I understood you to say that the rates on 
clay to the Virginia Gateways are not too low, is 
that your statement 

The Witness: I do not think I expressed it 
that way. I filed some exhibits to prove that the 
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proportions to the Virginia Gateways were now 
reasonable and remunerative proportions. As to 
whether I think they are proper rates, they are not 
rates; they are proportions. As tb whether I think 
they are proper proportions to apply on traffic to 
our mill, I should say they are not [subnormal; they 
are not unreasonably low. Those proportions as 
they are published are less than the Southern Brick 
Scale, but you must remember that the Southern 
Brick Scale applies for local application covering 
two terminals and these proportionals apply as 
part of a through haul. As to whether, if I were to 
add the 20 cents per ton to the proportional rates 
to the Virginia Cities, the local rates so made would 
also be less than the Southern Brick Scale, I have 
not figured it but if we were figuring on a combi¬ 
nation of all the locals we would have to bring into 
play the Kelly rule also. 

Me. Kator : I wanted to call your attention to 
our present rates on clay to Kingsport from these 
southern producing points. Your Exhibit 60, if 
you will refer to it, shows that the rates to Kings¬ 
port, Tenn., from these representative points is 
109.7 per cent, of the Brick Scale. 

The Witness: From Gordon and McIntyre 
only. I do not contend that the present rates to 
Kingsport are too low. What we want is a rate as 
low as you have got. 

Me. LaRoe: I don’t want to interrupt, but I 
am afraid you are confusing our Section 1 allega¬ 
tion with our Section 3 allegation. When we sug¬ 
gest your rates are too low, we only mean rela¬ 
tively too low when compared with ours. We are 
not trying to get your rates boosted up. 

Mr. Kator : That is all I want to bring out. 
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Examiner Weems : Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Kator: The Mead Paper Company and 
Mead Pulp & Paper Company, intervenors. 


J. A. QUINLAN. 

J. A. Quinlan, a witness for complainants, having 
been first duly sworn, testified as follows : 

Direct Examination by Mr. La Roe: 

I am traffic manager for the St. Regis Paper Com¬ 
pany, The Taggart Brothers Company and the Harris- 
ville Paper Corporation. 

The mills of those companies are located at Carth¬ 
age, New York, Harrisville, Norfolk, Raymondville, 
Deferiet, Norwood and Watertown, New York, in the 
so-called Watertown district. Watertown is on the St. 
Lawrence division of the New York Central Railroad 
on the main line of the New York Central to Canada. 
My mills are in particular competition with paper mills 
in New England and Wisconsin. 

In the mills of the St. Regis Paper Company clay is 
used as a coating process and in the mills of the Tag¬ 
gart Brothers Company as a filler. In the last three 
years we have received clay from Langley, South Caro¬ 
lina, and McNamee, which, I understand, is the same 
as Bath, and also from McIntyre and some from Dry 
Branch. We are paying eight dollars per ton at origin 
and we have paid and are still and will until Decem¬ 
ber 15 pay a freight rate of $9.13 per net ton. The new 
freight rate on December 15th will be $8.28. 

It is important on a commodity of such low price 
as clay to have a freight rate that will make it com¬ 
paratively easy for the traffic to move and we have 
been trying to bring about more reasonable rates on 
clay to our territory through four years negotiations 
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with the New York Central. The ncfw contemplated 
reduction establishes the principle that I have been 
seeking for all this time in that we should have the 
same rate as applies to other mills in New York State 
in the vicinity of Glens Falls or pointy in that district. 

The purpose of the new reduction after Decem¬ 
ber 15th is to place us on a rate parity with the Glens 
Falls district with which we seek a pairity in this pro¬ 
ceeding. We expect that the principle here set forth 
by the voluntary adjustment of these rates, which is 
all we have been asking for sometime be continued in 
the new rates if they are changed at the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission out of this proceed¬ 
ing. 

Deferiet is a mill point served by the private 
switching interchange of the St. Regis Paper Com¬ 
pany ; for all purposes from a building standpoint or a 
rate-making viewpoint is at Carthage^ New York; in 
other words, the railroad station officially serving it 
on traffic of the St. Regis Paper Company is Carthage, 
New York. 

I 

In general I am here advocating the same conten¬ 
tion as has been brought forth by Mr. fallen or Mr. Bell, 
only that we find it necessary that in making these 
rates it not he held to a strict, absolute mileage basis, 
in that we must have a fair competitive relationship 
in New York State as what is commonly called the 
northern New York section of mills versus the lower 
Hudson Valley mills. We have made shipments to our 
plants of clay during the last few years over the routes 
of these defendants which clay was thought F. 0. B. 
point of shipment with our company paying and bear¬ 
ing the freight charges. 

The St. Regis Paper Company and the Taggart 
Brothers Company and Harrisville Paper Corporation 
in five years’ time has never filed a claim for loss of 
clay in transit. 
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Cross-Examination by Mr. Dougherty: 

Q. You want a mileage scale to apply to everyone 
but yourself, is that it? 

A. No, I did not say that. 

Q. What is it you want ? 

A. I have answered that question on direct exami¬ 
nation to Mr. LaRoe, that it becomes necessary to have 
a certain equalization of rates in New York State. 

Mr. LaRoe : Our point is this, Mr. Dougherty, 
if I may interrupt, and make our position clear, 
that the hauls are so long, 1000 or 1100 miles, that 
we think Northern New York ought to be grouped 
and the New York Central has conceded that by 
grouping us with Glen Falls. That is all we ask. 

Mr. Dougherty: In other words you want a 
distance scale applied to everyone else but your¬ 
selves? 

Mr. La Roe: No. We want a distance scale 
with reasonable grouping such as the Commission 
has authorized in the Southern Class Rate and the 
Eastern Class Rate cases and every mileage case 
I know of. I do not think you can cite a case where 
the Commission has applied a mileage scale and 
said there was to be no grouping in connection 
with it. 

Mr. Dougherty: Do you want the grouping 
different- 

Mr. LaRoe: We want reasonable rate groups 
not excessive in size. 

By Mr. Gwathmey : 

To my knowledge, for eight years we have never 
bought a pound of clay outside of Georgia or South 
Carolina and in going into the situation myself to de¬ 
termine the reason for this, I am advised by the paper- 
makers or paper manufacturing people that that is the 
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clay they must have. Every pound moves via the all 
rail routes and none by rail and water. 

We sometimes get the southern clay in bulk in 
which event, of course, the cars are liiied and if it is 
purchased in paper sacks, it does not Necessitate that. 


C. C. FERGASON. 

C. C. Fergason was thereupon called as a witness 
for complainants and having been first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. La Rob: | 

I am traffic manager of the West] Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company and have been for the last fifteen 
years. We have five pulp and paper mills, one at Me- 
chanicville, New York, 19 miles north of Albany, lo¬ 
cated on the D. & H. and Boston and Maine; one at 
Tyrone, Pennsylvania, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
131 miles east of Pittsburgh and 14 miles east of Al¬ 
toona; Williamsburg, Pennsylvania o:i the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad, 137 miles from Pittsburgh; Piedmont 
Luke served by the Western Maryland and B. & 0. 
is 29 miles west of Cumberland; Covifigton, Virginia, 
is 12 miles west of Clifton Forge, and 164 miles from 
Charleston. All of our mills are located in Trunk 
Line territory. We use clay for filler at all five 
mills; for coating at the Piedmont Luke mill alone. 
The filler clay is decidedly the more important from 
standpoint of volume. We buy all of our domestic 
clay from the three complainants in South Carolina 
and Georgia, and all of our import clay from John 
Richardson Company. The approximate annual vol¬ 
ume of our domestic clay is slightly in excess of 20,000 
tons; import clay about 15,000 tons. The approximate 
average value of our domestic clay F. O. B. shipping 
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point is eight dollars for the filler clay, and as high 
as $13 for the coating clay. 

Our company purchases its southern clay F. 0. B. 
mines and pays and bears the freight charges on the 
shipments. Our shipments moved by rail over the 
lines of the defendants and under the rates here alleged 
to be unreasonable. 

In view of the fact that the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company make every grade of printing and 
book paper we are in competition with every manufac¬ 
turer of printing and book paper in the country, but 
we have alleged discrimination in favor of various 
paper mills in Trunk Line territory; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Dill & Collins; Wilmington, Delaware, 
Jessup & Moore Paper Company; Johnsonburg, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Castanea Paper Company; Spring Grove, 
Pennsylvania, P. H. Glatfelter; Richmond, Virginia, 
Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company. 

In Central Freight Association territory: Hamil¬ 
ton, Ohio, Champion Coated Paper Company; Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, Chillicothe Paper Company and Mead 
Pulp & Paper Company; Kalamazoo, Michigan, Allied 
Paper Mills and the Bryant Paper Company. 

In Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory: Niagara Falls, 
New York, Cliff Paper Company and Kimberly Clark 
Paper Company; North Tonawanda, New York, Tona- 
wanda Paper Company; Erie, Pennsylvania, Hammer- 
mill Paper Company. 

In Southern territory: Canton, North Carolina, 
Champion Fibre Company; Kingsport, Tennessee, 
Mead Fibre Company. 

I am familiar in a general way with the rate struc¬ 
ture on clay from South Carolina and Georgia to our 
mills. I have some comment to make upon the rela¬ 
tionship between the clay rates to various destinations 
in trunk line territory. The rates are so badly aligned 
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as to cause a very serious maladjustment, which I am 
hopeful the Interstate Commerce Commission will cor¬ 
rect. It seems to me that these clay rates in Trunk: 
Line territory are about in the same position as the 
paper rates which the Commission has galled a hodge¬ 
podge. 

I do not want to get too deeply into the question 
of the earnings of the northern railroads or the spe¬ 
cifics or arbitraries, but I wish to give one illustration. 
Hagerstown is an important gateway for us. The 
shortline distance from Hagerstown to Tyrone is 178 
miles; the Pennsylvania distance is 1931 miles and the 
divisional arbitrary is $3.40. The Trunk Line brick 
scale makes for that distance 2.85 if extended to the 191 
miles. So the Pennsylvania Railroad is collecting sub¬ 
stantially in excess of its own Trunk Line brick scale as 
extended,—to the extent of 55 cents a ton. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make to the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission as to how the inconsisten¬ 
cies may be eliminated in the rate structure and the 
rate structure made more logical and more fair? 


A. A uniform mileage scale 


applied 

VT T71 


to both Trunk 


Line and C. F. A. territory and New England. 

Q. Would you be satisfied with the Southern brick 
scale? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Cross-Examination by Mr. Dougherty: 


If the rate to Kalamazoo is lower! mile for mile 
than our rates here I would allege discrimination. 

By Mr. Gwathmey: 


The clay from South Carolina and Georgia is sold 
in direct competition with the imported clay. The 
southern clay has always in the last fifteen years moved 
all-rail. 
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Re-Direct Examination by Mr. La Roe : 

I felt that 7.33 to Tyrone was high. I asked the 
office to see if they could not find something that would 
prove it. They found a rate on clay and articles in the 
brick list from Martinsburg, West Virginia, 20 miles 
south of Hagerstown to Pack Saddle, Pennsylvania, 
76 miles west of Tyrone. There was an intermediate 
clause good on both ends. So we prevailed on the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad to arrange with the southern lines 
to publish 6.89; that is the proportional rate of 3.49 
to Hagerstown plus Martinsburg to Pack Saddle rate 
of 3.40. The short line distance from Hagerstown to 
Tyrone is 178 miles; the Pennsylvania’s distance is 
191. At the same time they made 6.89 applicable to 
Tyrone they also published a rate to Johnsonburg, 284 
miles from Hagerstown and to Erie, 395 miles from 
Hagerstown. In other words, our rate to Tyrone of 
689 is made up of the proportional rate of 3.49 to 
Hagerstown plus the brick and clay rate, which the 
Pennsylvania applies locally from Martinsburg to Pack 
Saddle, Pennsylvania, 287 miles. We use some English 
filler clay. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Eshelman: 

The Martinsburg-Pack Saddle rate was published 
in the brick tariff. It applied on numerous brick ar¬ 
ticles. My recollection is it applied on everything in 
the brick list, and may I say this, that our rate to 
Piedmont Luke is 5.59; that is made up of 3.49 to 
Hagerstown plus 2.10 and the 2.10 is the Trunk Line 
brick scale extended to Hagerstown and Luke Pied¬ 
mont ; in other words, we are paying 2.10 which would 
be and is the Hagerstown and Luke Piedmont local 
rate on brick and brick articles, including clay. To 
get into the details, there was no rate on brick or clay 
from Hagerstown to Luke Piedmont. I arranged with 
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one of the carriers to publish the 2.10 rate. The through 
rate was cancelled from the south to Luke Piedmont. 
So we were getting our clay at 3.49 plus the local rate 
of 2.10 from Hagerstown to Luke Piedmont. After¬ 
wards the rate was published of 5.59. So that both 
as to our Tyrone plant and our Luke Piedmont plant, 
the proportion accruing to the lines north of Hagers¬ 
town are the local rates. The local rate was put in as 
the divisional arbitrary. 

I 

• E. L. MYERS. 

E. L. Myers was thereupon called as a witness for 
complainants and having been first duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Marshall : _ 

I am E. L. Myers, of Johnsonburg, Pennsylvania, 
and am traffic manager of the Castanea, Paper Com¬ 
pany and the New York and Pennsylvania Paper Com¬ 
pany. The Castanea Paper Company plants are lo¬ 
cated at Johnsonburg, Pa., and Lock Haven, Pa., and 
it is engaged in the manufacture of pulp and paper. 
The New York and Pennsylvania Company’s plant is 
located at Lock Haven, Pa., and it is likelwise engaged 
in the manufacture of pulp and paper. Both compa¬ 
nies are Delaware state incorporations, \jrith principal 
office at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. These compa¬ 
nies manufacture book and magazine paper. 

At Johnsonburg there is approximately 10,000 tons 
of clay consumed by the Castanea Paper Company and 
at Lock Haven about 6000 tons by the Caistanea Paper 
Company. The Pennsylvania paper mills at Lock 
Haven use about 4000 tons annually. This clay comes 
from Bath, South Carolina, Gordon and Dry Branch, 
Georgia. The clay for Johnsonburg fronji Bath moves 
via the Southern Railroad to Harriman, Tennessee, 
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thence via the Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pa¬ 
cific Railway to Cincinnati, thence B. & 0. to New Cas¬ 
tle, B. R. & P. to Johnsonburg. And moves the same 
way from Gordon and Dry Branch, with the exception 
from Gordon it moves over the Central Railway of 
Georgia, to Macon and the Macon, Dublin and Savan¬ 
nah and thence to the connection with the Southern 
Railway and through the Harriman Junction route 
through Cincinnati. The rate charged to Johnsonburg 
via the Cincinnati gateway and via the foregoing route 
of movement is $6.62 a net ton, 60,000 pounds carload 
minimum. 

The rate via Hagerstown is 6.89 per net ton, 60,000 
pounds minimum carload, and via Shenandoah Junc¬ 
tion and via Potomac Yards 7.33, 50,000 pound mini¬ 
mum carload. The clay moves to Lock Haven via 
the Southern, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, via the 
Norfolk & Western, Hagerstown, and P. R. R. To 
Johnsonburg via the Maryland and Virginia gateways 
the distances are shorter and the rates higher than 
via the Cincinnati gateways. The clay received at our 
mills is in bulk and averages about 35% tons. The 
average price is eight dollars F. O. B. cars shipping 
point. This clay is used as a filler. 

We have been getting clay from southern terri¬ 
tory for the past twelve or fifteen years and find keen 
competition among the producers. We do not use any 
foreign clay. We are solicited to buy and use foreign 
clay. 

The transportation charges on our clay are billed 
collect and paid by the New York and Pennsylvania 
Company and the Castanea Paper Company. They 
are not recouped in any way. We have competi¬ 
tion in the manufacture and sale of our product at 
Philadelphia, Dill & Collins; Wilmington, Delaware, 
Jessup & Moore Paper Company; Spring Grove, Penn- 
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sylvania, P. H. Glatfelter Manufacturing Company; 
Richmond, the Richmond Paper Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany. Tyrone, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company; 
Williamsburg, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company; 
Roaring Springs, D. M. Bare Paper Company; Me- 
chanicville, New York, Piedmont, West Virginia, 
Loup Maryland, Covington, Maryland, West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Company; Buena Vista, Virginia, Ham¬ 
ilton, Ohio, the Beckett Paper Company and Champion 
Coated Paper Company; Chillicothe, Ohio, the Mead 
Paper & Pulp Company; Kalamazoo, Michigan, the 
Bryant Paper Company and Kalamazoo Paper Com¬ 
pany, and Allied Paper Mills in Michigan; Niagara 
Falls, New York, Kimberley & Clark Corporation, 
North Tonawanda, New York, the Tonawanda Paper 
Company; Erie, Pennsylvania, the Hammerill Paper 
Company. We have never had any claims although at 
one time there were two cars rejected at Lock Haven 
because they were loaded in poor equipment and cin¬ 
ders became mixed in the clay when it arrived at Lock 
Haven, making it unsuitable for our use. There is no 
detention of equipment at our plant. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Dougherty: 

I believe your rates should be lowered. 

By Mr. Eshelman : 

The southern clay answers our purpose equally as 
well as foreign clay and is cheaper. The bars in which 
our clay is received are lined with craft paper. We 
have been using clay from the south abcut twelve or 
fifteen years. 

By Mr. Webber: 

We are very much interested in the Potomac Yard 
rate, because that is the shorter mileage apd we should 
have a very much lower rate than via Cincinnati. We 
are not using it to Johnsburg while we can use Cincin¬ 
nati on a lower rate. 
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I would not consider the equipment used high class 
equipment; I would consider it equipment in good con¬ 
dition. They are good box cars; they must be good 
box cars. If it was not good equipment, they would 
not load the clay in it. We have to have a good first 
class box cat and these cars we use outbound. 

By Mb. La Roe : 

We are now shipping through Cincinnati to John- 
sonburg because of the lower rate. The Potomac Yard 
rate should be lower than the Cincinnati rate. 


' T. D. GEOGHEGAN. 

T. D. Geoghegan was thereupon called as a wit¬ 
ness for complainants and having been first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Direct Examination by Me. Makshall: 

My name is T. D. Geoghegan. My traffic experi¬ 
ence only ektends over a period of about twenty-five 
years, most of which was in connection with the south¬ 
ern carriers, from 1903 to 1923, inclusive. Since 
1923 I have been representing shippers and shipper 
organizations in matters before State and Federal 
Commissions. I am appearing for Castanea Paper 
Company and New York and Pennsylvania Paper Com¬ 
pany in Docket 20,929. 

I am reasonably familiar with the adjustment of 
the rates on clay from South Carolina and Georgia to 
official territory rates, due to my long association with 
the Southern Railway dating back as far as 1907. In 
connection with my work I had considerable to do with 
the making of rates on clay and other commodities from 
the south into Official Classification territory. The 
testimony of Mr. Bell with respect to the general his¬ 
tory of interterritorial rates from the south to the 
north and also with respect to the rates on clay accords 
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generally with my own information and experience. As 
a result of this attitude of the northern lines the ex¬ 
isting rate structure, dealing now with clay particu¬ 
larly, does not represent the reasonable through rates 
to which the shipper or the public is entitled, but, 
rather, a compromise as between the Official Classifi¬ 
cation lines and the Southern Classification lines, the 
Official Classification lines declining to give southern 
shippers the same treatment accorded them by the 
southern lines which have gone as far jas they felt they 
could consistently go in shrinking their revenues to 
enable the southern shippers to get into this partic¬ 
ular territory. Such were the conditions of common 
occurrence during the old days prior to the war and 
to a somewhat lesser extent since the war, but we be¬ 
lieve that certainly the time has come now when ship¬ 
pers of these low grade commodities are entitled to 
through rates based on the length of haul, the loading 
of the commodity, its value and othef transportation 
characteristics, as well as the operating difficulties, if 
any, encountered by the carriers. 

I have made certain studies designed to show the 
justification of applying the so-called Docket 1885 
brick and clay scale rate to this long Jiaul, low grade, 
heavy loading commodity from South Carolina and 
Georgia pits to points in Trunk Line and C. F. A. ter¬ 
ritories. Inasmuch as other witnesses have dealt with 
other features of the adjustment, my presentation will 
deal only with a particular feature of the adjustment, 
insofar as it relates to rates for the future. In view 
of the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion prescribing a brick basis of rates on the imported 
clay from North Atlantic ports to the interior, it was 
felt that the brick and clay products scale, as and if 
extended, would present a maximum Reasonable basis 
for rates on this low grade commodity With such heavy 
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loading and transported long distances before it was 
delivered to the Official Classification lines. 

I have taken all of the miscellaneous rates shown 
in Agent Glenn’s clay tariff from southern origin 
points to southern destinations, shown the distances 
and then contrasted the existing rates with the I. & S. 
1885 scale which for brevity I will call the Southern 
brick scale, then shown the percentage that the ex¬ 
isting rate is of that scale. This comparison will be 
known as Complainants’ Exhibit No. 61 and consists 
of six pages. 

This exhibit shows that the southern carriers inso¬ 
far as their intraterritorial rates are concerned, rec¬ 
ognize the fact that the southern brick scale is high 
enough to apply on this same commodity for intrater¬ 
ritorial movement within the south. It is also a note¬ 
worthy fact that many of these rates are substantial 
amounts under the scale, some are the same as and 
others are higher than the scale. 

An analysis of this exhibit will show that from the 
same origin points where this particular clay is shipped 
the southern carriers are maintaining lower than the 
southern brick scale. It is true that in many instances 
rates much below the level of the southern brick scale 
are in effect, but these instances, I believe, cover more 
the so-called red clay or clay used in the manufacture 
of common brick, than the low grade clay used in the 
manufacture of paper. It is no doubt true that many 
of these rates which are substantially higher than the 
scale are paper rates and perhaps ought to be can¬ 
celled. 

I have been dealing with lime rates in southern 
territory, in Trunk Line territory and C. F. A. terri¬ 
tory since 1923, and am reasonably familiar with them 
and with the basis underlying the rates on lime in 
southern territory. The value of lime produced in the 
south for the year 1926 was $7.74 per ton of 2000 
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pounds, while the value of clay as shjown by the com¬ 
plainants herein was $8.74 per ton of 2000 pounds. 
Lime is a low-grade commodity requiring low rates to 
move it. The lime rates have all been revised by the 
southern carriers and the general basis of such rates 
is a mileage scale with which the lime shippers and 
consumers seem to be quite generally satisfied. The 
Trunk Line carriers have extended thjis southern lime 
scale from points of origin in Trunk line territory to 
points in Southern Classification territory, and we are 
here asking that they apply the brick scale northbound 
in a similar manner with the southbound scale on lime. 

In order to show this situation 1 have prepared 
my Exhibit No. 62 in which I have taken the rates 
from Maryland, West Virginia and Pennsylvania kilns 
to common and junction points in North Carolina and 
South Carolina, showing what the rates are as pub¬ 
lished by the carriers and what the sbuthern mileage 
scale would make for that distance. I represented 
some of the lime shippers in the proceedings which 
resulted in this adjustment and we did not object to 
the extension of the southern lime scale from Trunk 
Line shipping points to destinations in Southern 
Classification territory. 

My next exhibit, No. 63, shows rates from Belle- 
fonte, Pennsylvania, to all destinations in Southern 
Classification territory of 2500 population and over, 
using the 1920 census figures as a guide. Here the 
Pennsylvania and the southern carriers generally have 
recognized the principle which we are seeking to have 
the Commission apply in this case; namely the exten¬ 
sion of the southern brick scale to thi§ clay, extended 
for the distances from the producing points to destina¬ 
tions in Official Classification territory]. 

In my Exhibit No. 64 I have taken the southern 
brick scale for joint line services andj set it down in 
mileage blocks. Then I have compared that scale with 
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various mileage scales prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on various commodities in vari¬ 
ous proceedings. All rates are translated into rates 
per ton of 2000 pounds in order to make tbe com¬ 
parisons readily available. This exhibit is not pri¬ 
marily for the purpose of comparing the scales of 
rates on the various commodities in and of themselves, 
but is intended to be a study of rates of progression 
employed by the Commission in the mileage scales 
shown. The rates of progression as disclosed by the 
various scales are set down and shown in the lower 
section of the exhibit. It is to these I wish to direct 
the Commission’s attention. This exhibit shows, first, 
that the rate of progression in the southern brick scale 
is a proper rate of progression for this traffic, and, 
second, that the rates in and of themselves are reason¬ 
able maximum rates for application to this commodity. 

It will be noted in the southern brick scale that 
starting at 100 miles the scale progresses at a rate of 
fifty cents a ton up to 400 miles, thence forty cents a 
ton up to 800 miles and thirty cents a ton thereafter, to 
1000 miles. Then I have shown the rate of progression 
in the lower valued commodities, such as sand and 
gravel, in columns 2 and 3. Then in column 4 I have 
shown the general southern fertilizer scale, which rate 
of progression on commodities ranging in excess of 
$100 a ton is slightly in excess of the progression on 
the low-grade clay here involved. Particular attention 
is called to column 7, showing the rate of progression 
in the southern cement scale, which seems to be uni¬ 
formly fifty cents a ton up to and including 900 miles, 
with the exception of one mileage block. This par¬ 
ticular exception is due, I believe, to the breaking of 
the mileage blocks rather than anything else, because 
the Examiner will realize that the Commission uses 
various mileage blocks in order to break up its scales 
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and establish a rate of progression. For example, for 
long distance traffic in some cases the Commission used 
twenty-mile blocks; in other cases twenty-five-mile 
blocks; here it uses thirty-mile blocks, and in the lime 
rates forty-mile blocks were used. So dependent upon 
the size of the mileage block used fof such long dis¬ 
tances, your rate of progression may sometimes vary. 
The purpose of this exhibit primarily- is to set forth 
a study in rates of progression in the various scales 
fixed by the Commission and compare them with the 
rate of progression in the southern brick scale, which 
we contend would be a reasonable, maximum basis for 
clay. 

Columns 1 to 8 and 9 inclusive of the exhibit are 
scales all applicable within or to or from points in 
southern classification territory and show that the rate 
of progression in 1885 is just and reasonable and prop¬ 
erly based upon what the Commission has done in 
other cases. Columns 10 to 14 show the rates of pro¬ 
gression fixed by the Commission in the C. F. A. mile¬ 
age scales. Turning to page 2 of the ^xhibit we show 
in columns 20 to 27, inclusive, rates of progression 
fixed by the Commission in Trunk Line Territory. 
Columns 28 to 36, inclusive, show rated of progression 
fixed by the Commission in Western Trunk Line terri¬ 
tory. Columns 37 to 39, inclusive, sh<j)w the rates of 
progression fixed by the Commission jin what I term 
the far western territory, which is opt towards the 
intermountain section. On page 3, columns 40 to 49, 
inclusive, show the rates of progression in Southwest¬ 
ern territory. The rates of progression in the Southern 
Brick Scale is as liberal as that in the Western Cement 
scale shown in column 31. However, some of the 
progressions in the Western Cement scales are not 
uniform as in the Southern Brick Scale, but certainly 
the rate of progression in the southern brick scale 
compares most favorably with the rates of progression 
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in the Western Trunk Line territory shown in columns 
28 to 36, inclusive, in the higher rated territory 
stressed by Mr. Bell this morning. 

At the top of the exhibit and running all the way 
through it, I have shown the scale itself for the actual 
mileage blocks, ten miles up to a hundred, twenty miles 
up to 400, twenty-five miles up to 700 and thirty mile 
blocks beyond. That is the mileage block of the South¬ 
ern Brick scale. I did that in order that whoever 
analyzed these exhibits could readily check the spreads 
shown at the bottom. Now, at the bottom, I start at 
200 miles. Two hundred miles the rate in the Southern 
Brick scale is fifty cents a ton over the rate fixed for 
100 miles; then for 300 miles the spread is fifty cents a 
ton over 200 miles; similarly for 400 miles it is fifty 
cents a ton over the 300 mile rate; then the spread for 
500 miles over 400 is forty cents a ton; 600 and over 
500, forty cents, and so on up to 800 miles. I take 
each hundred mile block and subtract the lower hun¬ 
dred mile block from the higher block and I get the 
spread at the bottom of the exhibit. 

I have taken that fixed as a reasonable scale by 
this Commission and analyzed the rate of progression 
there fixed. Then I have taken all of these other scales 
fixed by the Commission and, based upon these other 
scales. I arrive at the conclusion that the progression 
in 1885 scale is a reasonable progression and more than 
compensates for the additional service rendered, espe¬ 
cially when you consider the fact that it is long haul 
traffic for the southern carriers and it is going from a 
higher rated territory into a lower rated territory. 
There is one feature that I would like to refer to in 
connection with the iron and steel scale, shown in 
column 17. I did not put this scale in for any par¬ 
ticular reason except to show the contrast there be¬ 
tween the other commodities and the iron and steel 
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commodities; that is a scale in C. F. JA. territory and 
it is being radically revised in the 17,000 investigation. 

In column 18 I have shown the fertilizer scale. 
That is also true of column 19. I wbuld like to call 
attention to decision of the Commission in the fertilizer 
case, 146 I. C. C. 419, and I would like to read into the 
record a short extract from that report which will be 
of interest in connection with our proposal here. On 
page 421 of the report the Commission finds that the 
delivered price in Ohio ranges from $24.45 to $85 per 
ton, compared with an average value on clay of $8.74 
given here. The fertilizer prices on the same page 
range in value from $17 to $62 per ton. It will also be 
noted that the average load in the south was only 22.31 
tons, 23.77 tons in the Great Lakes region and 25.55 
tons in the southwest. This is shown] on page 423 of 
the report. Contrast this with the Average loading 
here of thirty-five and one-half tons on clay. 

On page 424 of the report the Cpmmission, after 
considering the entire matter, stated: 

“Upon further consideration and from the 
present record, we are convinced that, notwith¬ 
standing the alleged smaller volurde of movements 
of fertilizer in central than in southern territory, 
the more favorable transportation conditions in 
general and the greater density of the body of all 
traffic in the former territory warrant somewhat 
lower level of rates in that territory than in the 
south. The findings here are intended to reflect 
this conclusion as well as to give due effect to our 
other conclusions from the record/’ 

This concludes my testimony with respect to that 
particular feature of the presentation dealing with the 
progression of the scales themselves and is intended 
to show that considering the propriety of the applica¬ 
tion of the 1885 scale south of the Ohio and Potomac 
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Rivers all that the Commission has done in these forty- 
nine other mileage scales convinces us of the propriety 
of extending that scale into the lower rated, higher 
density territory north of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers. 

Exhibit 65 consists of two pages. As shown by a 
previous witness, the average weighted value of the 
commodity here involved is around $8.75 per net ton 
and based on the average loading, the value per car 
is less than $300. Taking the rate under the 1885 
scale for 100 miles, it will be noted that the rate is $1.60 
per ton or about 20 per cent, of the value of the com¬ 
modity. On an average load of thirty-five and one-half 
tons, the per car revenue would be $56.80 per car. In 
this exhibit I have compared the revenues per car and 
the values per ton and per car of the commodity here 
involved, namely clay, with numerous other com¬ 
modities where the rates were either fixed by the Com¬ 
mission or voluntarily established by the carriers in 
C. F. A. territory. The purpose of this exhibit pre¬ 
pared in this way is to show that the revenue per car 
to the carrier for haul of 100 miles in the south com¬ 
pares most favorably with the revenue per car under 
rates fixed as reasonable maximum by the Co mmi ssion 
on various other low grade commodities in various 
cases, shown for 100 miles joint line hauls within C. F. 
A. territory. It also shows the reasonableness of the 
application of the 1885 scale so far as the destination 
lines in Official destination territory are concerned. 
That being true, then the rate of progression which 
has already been shown to be proper by the Commis¬ 
sion’s own mileage scales fixes a reasonable maximum 
scale for clay from the South Carolina pits to Official 
Classification territory because the rate of progression 
in the southern brick scale is fairly uniform and shows 
a fixed rate of progression up to 400 miles, a decreasing 
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rate, viz., at forty cents per ton for each 100 mile block 
in the next 400 miles; then a lower rate of progression, 
viz., thirty cents per ton per 100 mile block beyond. 
That column shows what the southern brick scale 
would produce in the way of revenue on clay, using 
the rate per hundred pounds there fixed at the average 
clay loading of thirty-five and one-half tons. The aver¬ 
age value at the bottom of that column $8.74 per ton 
and $310.27 per car is the value on clay.! 

The mileage scales shown on page 1 at the top and 
running over to the next to the last column are mileage 
scales prescribed by the Commission in the cases cited. 
Then starting at the last column, ammonia, muriate 
of, and all on the second section and all on page 2 are 
either the voluntary scales of the C. FJ A. carriers or 
those prescribed by the Commission ip the C. F. A. 
case, 45 I. C. C. 288, where the Commission there fixed 
various commodity rates a percentage of the class rates 
and all of these items beginning at iteih 45 on page 1 
are items taken from the exceptions to the Official 
Classification and are articles rated a percentage of 
the class rates. We have contrasted these with the 
commodity scale which we ask this Co mmi ssion to ap¬ 
ply on clay. | 

I have an exhibit here consisting of two pages 
which I would like to file as our Exhibij; No. 66. This 
shows first the operating results of class 1 roads in the 
southern region and then on page 2 the same figures 
for the roads in the eastern district. All of these fig¬ 
ures are so clear I do not think it is necessary to take 
up the space in the record to detail the comparison be¬ 
tween the southern classification lines and official classi¬ 
fication lines, which can be dealt with on brief. 

In order to approach this matter fjrom a slightly 
different angle I have compiled an exhibit which will 
be known as Complainant’s Exhibit Noj 67. It shows 
a compilation of gross ton miles and freight expense 
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per gross ton mile for the southern region as a whole 
and totals for the regions comprising the eastern dis¬ 
trict as a whole. This particular exhibit compares the 
expense per gross ton mile, according to formulas used 
by-the carriers themselves in testing the reasonableness 
of rates. Particularly do they seem to employ such 
tests where rates on fruits and vegetables, live stock 
and other perishable freight are involved in connection 
with which transportation there is a large percentage 
of empty return cars. The gross ton miles reported by 
the various carriers to the Commission for the year 
1927 are shown. 

I first show the gross ton miles, including locomo¬ 
tives and tenders, then the gross ton miles excluding 
the locomotives and tenders, in order that either one 
may be taken by the Commission or by the carriers in 
making their calculations. Then I have shown the di¬ 
rect freight expenses and expenses apportioned to 
freight service and the total freight expense thus as¬ 
certained. The roads are divided into groups accord¬ 
ing to the Commission’s classification and the per 
gross ton mile expense is calculated for each subdivi¬ 
sion of Official Classification territory and for Official 
Classification territory as a whole. 

Similar calculations are shown with respect to the 
southern region by individual roads and as a whole. 
Then I have shown in the summary at the bottom of the 
page the composite of both southern region and the 
eastern region. 

On my next exhibit, No. 68, consisting of one page, 
are shown certain other comparisons, first starting with 
the southern brick joint line scale for distances up to 
1450 miles, and in connection therewith the gross ton 
mile expense, using the average of all the southern 
region and eastern district lines as shown on the bot¬ 
tom of the exhibit. Next, for the southern region and 
then for the eastern district, including the Pocohontas 
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region, based on the average figures shown on Exhibit 
67. These calculations are based on the mileage figures 
shown in the first column of miles. F<j>r the purpose 
of this calculation I have merely show4 the per gross 
ton expenses based upon the average gross ton expense 
for the several mileage blocks. The purpose of this 
exhibit was to get some figures which would show read¬ 
ily the per gross ton expense for the Akrhole southern 
carriers from the origin pits to the various gateways 
based on the average for the southern region; then 
the per gross ton expense of the northern lines from the 
gateways to the actual destinations; then calculating 
the through gross ton expenses for the through dis¬ 
tances based upon the combined average of the south¬ 
ern region and the eastern district, in ojrder to lay the 
foundation for a further exhibit, which deals with the 
various factors of the through rate, both present and 
proposed. The Commission, of course, mil realize that 
the figure for 100 miles, shown, for example, in next 
to the last column, 28.4, is correct, while the figure for 
102 miles would not be 34.1 but would be something 
slightly in excess of 28.4. For the purpose of this cal¬ 
culation I have taken these mileage blocks and used the 
maximum figure in each case. While thpse figures are 
expenses per gross ton the use of the words “gross 
ton” here is meant to indicate the weight of the car 
and the lading itself and the figures are expressed in 
cents per ton of 2000 pounds. The net tonnage of the 
car is commonly understood to mean the net weight of 
the lading in the car, the tare weight being the weight 
of the car itself and the gross tonnage being the com¬ 
bined weight of the two. I make that Explanation in 
order that there may be no confusion about the use of 
the words “gross ton” and “net ton” to this page 
of the exhibit. 

This will be known as Exhibit 69 and consists of 
two pages. Here I have taken representative destina- 
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tions in Trunk Line and C. F. A. territory via the three 
gateways of Hagerstown, Potomac Yards and Cincin¬ 
nati. Showing the divisional arbitraries north and 
south of the gateways, I have taken the distances to 
and from the gateway and based on the mileage pro¬ 
rate, arrived at a percentage division of the rate. Then 
I take the rates and divisional arbitraries shown in the 
tariff and arrive at percentages using a rate prorate. 

I think that the situation can best be explained by 
taking the Johnsonburg column and detailing just what 
the exhibit shows, in order that it may be fully under¬ 
stood. 

It will be noted that from Bath and Langley to 
Johnsonburg the distance via Hagerstown is 892 miles 
and the rate $6.89. The distance north of the gateway 
is 31.8 per cent, of the total distance; yet the divi¬ 
sional arbitrary is equivalent to 49.3 per cent, of the 
total rate. The southern brick scale extended through 
would produce a rate of $5. This, divided on a mile¬ 
age prorate to and from the gateway, would allow the 
lines north of Hagerstown $1.59, and if divided on a 
rate prorate, would allow them $2.46. 

In line 7 I have shown the revenues per car based 
on the present rates and divisional arbitraries. In line 
8 I have shown what the revenue per car would be on 
the mileage prorate, using the southern brick scale, 
and in line 9 the revenues per car based on the rate 
prorate of the southern brick scale. In lines 10 and 11 
I have shown the expenses per gross ton south of the 
gateway, north of the gateway and for the through 
distance. In lines 12 and 13 I have shown expenses per 
car based on lines 10 and 11. In lines 14 and 15 I have 
shown the car mile revenues and in lines 16 and 17 the 
car mile expenses. The same formula was used 
throughout the exhibit. 

There is one peculiar feature about this rate to 
Johnsonburg that I would like to stress, and that is we 
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have a lower rate to Johnsonburg via the longer route 
than we have via the shorter route. It will be noted 
that to Johnsonburg via Cincinnati the distance is 1066 
miles and the rate $6.62 per ton, while via the short 
route through Hagerstown the rate isj $6.89 per ton, 
and via the route through Potomac Yards, only twelve 
miles further than the route through Hagerstown, the 
rate is $7.33 per ton. Other witnesses Have shown sim¬ 
ilar inconsistencies in the present adjustment which, as 
a result of long experience in the making of these rates, 
I believe is due to the attitude of the northern lines in 
demanding certain aribtraries for their respective 
hauls. Lock Haven there via Hagerstown and Potomac 
Yards gateways is shown as a second destination point. 
We have no rate to Lock Haven via Cincinnati, but via 
Potomac Yard the rate to Lock Haven is 7.56 per ton 
for 792 miles as compared with 7.33 jo Johnsonburg 
for 904 miles, while by the Hagerstown gateway we 
have the same rate to Lock Haven and Johnsonburg. 
The distance to Lock Haven via the Hagerstown gate¬ 
way being 798 miles, while the Johnsonburg distance is 
792 miles through the same gateway. 

(Thereupon the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked ‘ ‘ Coniplainants ’ Ex¬ 
hibits Nos. 61 to 69, both inclusive, Witness 
Geoghegan. ”) 

Since the establishment of the class rate structure 
under the Commission’s decision in 13494 the southern 
carriers not only have entered upon a program of com¬ 
modity rate revision following the principle laid down 
in 13494 but they have had committees continuously at 
work on these commodity problems for a long period of 
time, and the efforts of these committees are constantly 
being promulgated in public dockets, where the matters 
are set down for public consideration by the Southern 
Freight Association, at which time the ^hipping public 
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is given an opportunity to appear and express views, 
or to express views in writing, as to the propriety of 
the proposed adjustment. 

This revision includes not only intraterritorial 
rates, but it includes interterritorial rates northbound, 
as well as interterritorial rates southbound. From the 
perusal of the public dockets that I have read from day 
to day as they come in to me, I have not noticed any 
proposals of interterritorial application -where they are 
not apparently in conformity with the 13494 principle. 
A very recent good example of the matter of which I 
have been speaking is that contained in Public Docket 
422, dated June 20, 1928, where, under submittal No. 
40388 the southern carriers propose a complete revi¬ 
sion of rates on fresh meats and packing house prod¬ 
ucts intraterritorially within the South, and interterri- 
torially between the South and Illinois Freight Associa¬ 
tion, Central Freight Association, Eastern Trunk Line 
(including Buffalo-Pittsburgh zone) and New England 
Freight Association territories; also from Western 
Trunk Line and Southwestern territories to points in 
Southern territory. As to interterritorial rates, that 
proposal has taken the form of a proposed mileage scale 
for application within the South and between the South 
and points in the territories previously mentioned, the 
distances to be constructed on the 13494 basis, which : sr 
exactly the same theory of rate-making that we are here 
advocating in connection with this clay adjustment. 
Heretofore, as I recall the old adjustment on packing 
house products, it was based upon certain arbitraries 
either down to the Ohio Eiver or east to the Mississippi 
River crossings, plus either local or proportional rates 
south thereof. That, of course, covered the southbound 
adjustment, and there was very little northbound move¬ 
ment of packing house products out of Southern terri¬ 
tory into official or western territory; but now, as I 
read the proposal mentioned in the public docket, it is 
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to do away entirely this old combination of specifics 
or proportionals to and from the crossings and to apply 
a mileage scale through from origin to destination in 
either direction, wherever there is any necessity for 
such commodity rates and as a measure of these com¬ 
modity rates they have used the level which they pro¬ 
pose as a reasonable adjustment within the south for 
inter territorial application. The mileage basis which 
will apply intraterritorially is to be expended interter- 
ritorially as the basis for interterritorial rates. 

While I was working on the exhibits in the clay 
case in the early part of the summer, this public docket 
came through and I was immediately Struck with the 
fact that here the southern carriers werfe proposing ex¬ 
actly the same theory of rate-making that the clay peo¬ 
ple were advocating, or were going to advocate, in 
connection with this instant hearing and that confirmed 
my theory of making the rates on clajf. I thereupon 
set about to make some comparisons between the pro¬ 
posed rates on packing house products and fresh meats 
with the clay rate basis which I felt was proper for 
application here, in order to see how the per car earn¬ 
ings would compare between the two commodities for 
the same relative hauls. 

Of course, I realize that there was no competition 
between fresh meats and packing house products on 
the one hand and clay on the other hand and that they 
are wholly unlike commodities, but it did seem to me 
that if the carriers were willing to recogjiize this theory 
of rate-making on a comparatively high-grade and per¬ 
ishable commodity having movement in refrigerator 
cars, with heavy weight of the empty ear and the light 
load, that the same theory of rate-malldng where the 
situation was reversed, namely you have a light car 
and a heavy revenue paying load on a low grade com¬ 
modity upon which the transportation risk was prac¬ 
tically nil—that certainly the comparison, while it 
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would not be controlling on the Commission, ought to 
be of some interest. 

Another recent example is the question of rates on 
sewer pipe and articles taking the same rates, roofing 
tile and farm drain tile, carloads, from, to and between 
points in southern territory. And, by the way, it 
might be stated that sewer pipe and articles taking the 
same rates are low grade commodities made from clay 
and have been mentioned in some of Mr. Bell’s ex¬ 
hibits. This matter first came to my attention in the 
early summer when I noticed from Public Docket 409, 
page 3, submittal No. 38,710 the southern carriers pro¬ 
posed to revise these rates on basis of the 11th and 
12th class rates as prescribed in Appendix K-2, I. C. 
C. Docket 13,494 report. In the Public Docket, after 
describing the proposal, the Association goes on to 
say: 

“Where rates are now in effect interterri- 
torially between points in Southern territory on 
the one hand and points in Official Classification 
territory on the other, they will be revised, or, 
where necessary, rates will be established on basis 
of the same distance scale as is proposed to apply 
between points in Southern territory.” 

I have been in constant touch with this situation 
of sewer pipe rates and the last advice I have from 
the Association on this matter is a letter dated Novem¬ 
ber 23, 1928, addressed to all of the shipping public 
by Chairman Tilford, which letter states, among other 
things, that the carriers have no choice but to proceed 
immediately with the revision of rates on sewer pipe, 
carloads and articles taking the same rates. 

These two are some recent examples of the theory 
of ratemaking which is being advocated here by my¬ 
self as a proper method of making rates on these low 
grade, heavy loading, long haul commodities from the 
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south into Official territory. This principle of rate¬ 
making will provide, I believe, a basis of rates which 
will give the southern producers an opportunity to 
dispose of their commodities in Official Classification 
territory. From my own experience in the making of 
these clay rates, dating back to 1907,1 am in thorough 
sympathy with the southern producer^ of these com¬ 
modities, and even in sympathy with the southern car¬ 
riers in their efforts to enable these producers to lay 
down their products in Official Classification territory. 

I have made one exhibit with respect to fresh 
meats and packing house products, showing the rate 
basis proposed by the southern carrier^ and the reve¬ 
nues per car based upon average loadings and then 
contrasted that with the present clay fates and reve¬ 
nues per car and also with the 1885 scale which we 
are proposing here and the revenues per car and also 
with the 1885 scale which we are proposing here, and 
the revenues per car based upon that scale. This ex¬ 
hibit will be offered as Complainants’ Exhibit No. 70. 

The Examiner’s attention is directed to the fact 
that this exhibit generally shows that the revenues per 
car under the existing rates on clay to points in Trunk 
Line territory in many instances equal and indeed ex¬ 
ceed the revenues per car under the interterritorial 
rates on packing house products proposed by these 
carriers from the north into the south. This exhibit 
indicates that the principle for which vje are here con¬ 
tending is proposed to be recognized by these same 
carriers on packing house products and fresh meats, 
so that the Examiner and the Commission should not 
get the impression that there is anything radical in 
the proposal advocated here to the effect that this 
Southern Brick Scale basis be employed as the basis 
for other interterritorial rates. 

In 1921 after federal control and after the rates 
had been increased by order of the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, the southern carriers revised these 
co mm odity mileage scales and submitted them first to 
the Georgia Public Service Commission for applica¬ 
tion within the state of Georgia in response to an order 
of the Public Service Commission dated July 14, 1921. 
On September 13, 1921, the Alabama Great Southern, 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, the Atlantic & 
West Point Railroad, the Atlantic Coast Line, Central 
of Georgia, the Georgia Railroad, the Georgia, South¬ 
ern & Florida Railway, Hartwell Railway, the Nash¬ 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, Seaboard Air 
Line Railway and the Southern Railway, submitted to 
the Georgia Public Service Commission a complete re¬ 
vision of rates within the state of Georgia, and as a 
part of that submittal included therein some sixty-four 
separate commodity group mileage scales for applica¬ 
tion within the state of Georgia. 

The carriers assured the Georgia Commission that 
the commodity rate scales which they were submitting 
were, in their judgment, reasonable and just scales that 
would give the Georgia shippers rates within the state 
of Georgia that were non-discriminatory as compared 
with the general level of rates in southern territory 
and which, with certain exceptions, these carriers were 
willing to apply generally throughout the southeastern 
territory. 

There was a specific scale proposed on clay, or 
kaolin, other than fire clay, washed and (or) ground, in 
packages, C. L. minimum weight 50,000 pounds, per 
ton of 2000 pounds, and that scale is identified as Com¬ 
modity Group No. 10 in the formal submittal of the 
aforesaid carriers to the Georgia Public Service Com¬ 
mission. This scale, as previously stated, was sub¬ 
mitted in September, 1921, and, of course, that scale, 
or, in fact, all of those scales were subject to the 10 
per cent, reduction of July 1, 1922, because even today 
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I notice in the public dockets of the Southern Freight 
Association that the basis for certain rates proposed 
to be revised are “on basis of the Gjeorgia-Alabama 
scales less 10 per cent.” and from my knowledge of 
the southern rate situation and from personal contact 
with a large number of traffic officials of the southern 
lines, I know that these scales are stijl being used by 
the southern carriers in current revision of commodity 
rates within and to and from the south!. 

It is a peculiar fact that the Comniodity scale pro¬ 
posed under commodity group No. IQ exactly covers 
the commodity here in question and it is also a fact 
that in proposing that scale the Georgia Commission 
was advised that the rates were made the same as pro¬ 
posed on fire clay, which, as has been previously testi¬ 
fied by witnesses in this case, is in the brick list. A 
lower scale was proposed on crude clay in bulk, car¬ 
load, minimum weight capacity of car, and that scale 
was known as commodity group No. 9. This scale was 
based upon the same scale as proposed bn chart, gravel, 
sand, slag, shale and stone. 

(Whereupon at 4:35 o’clock P. M. an adjourn¬ 
ment was taken until 10 o’clock A. M. of the fol¬ 
lowing day, Thursday, December 6, 1928.) 
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1030 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C., 

Thursday, December 6,1928. 


The hearing was resumed, pursuant to adjourn 
ment, at 10 o ’clock A. M. 


Before Examiners Frank C. Weems and T. D. 
Carpenter. 


Appearances: As heretofore noted. 


T. D. Geoghegan, a witness for complainants, 
resumed the stand, and having been previously sworn, 
testified further as follows: 

Direct Examination (resumed): 

The maximum distance under scale No. 10 was 460 
miles, which was and is the maximum distance for 
freight transportation within the state of Georgia. 
Two scales were proposed, one a single line scale and 
the other a joint line scale. For the longer distances— 
that is, 440 and 460 miles—the joint line scale was 
twenty cents a ton over the single line scale. 

A comparison between these scales and the south¬ 
ern scale prescribe in I. & S. 1885 presents some very in¬ 
teresting figures. For example, the maximum rate on 
the joint line scale for 460 miles was $3.90 per ton and 
the rate of progression was ten cents for each forty mile 
block beyond 400 miles. Now, extending that scale ten 
cents for each forty mile block beyond 460 miles, we get 
at the 860 mile block a rate of $4.90. Now, these scales 
were subject to the 10 per cent, reduction of 1922 and 
a $4.90 joint line scale reduced 10 per cent, would give 
a rate of $4.41. Prior to the 10 per cent, reduction, if 
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we take the Southern Brick scale for 860 miles fixed by 
the Commission, we get a rate of $4.9({), or exactly the 
same as the Southern carriers’ proposed scale ex¬ 
tended; but there is this further thing to be said in 
that connection and that is, the propose^ southern scale 
was subject to a 10 per cent, reduction and if we take 
that 10 per cent, reduction off, we meet the Southern 
Brick scale fixed by the Commission between 540 miles 
and 550 miles, where the southern scale less 10 per 
cent, at 540 miles makes $3.69 as compared with $3.70 
fixed by the Commission and for 550 miles the southern 
scale reduced 10 per cent, makes $3.jT8 as compared 
with $3.70 fixed by the Commission. So that after you 
pass the 540 mile block the Southern carriers’ pro¬ 
posed clay scale becomes progressively lower than the 
brick and clay products scale fixed by the Interstate 
Co mm erce Commission. This is due jto the fact that 
the southern carriers used a larger mileage block to 
fix their rate of progression than di(jl the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and, for example, if you ex¬ 
tend this scale to 1300 miles, the southern carriers’ 
clay scale becomes ninety cents per ton less than the 
southern brick scale extended at the rate of progression 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This exhibit making these comparisons consists of 
three pages and confirms everything tlhat I have just 
testified to with respect to this Georgia scale and its 
proposed application generally throughout the south¬ 
ern territory. I would like to offer this as complain¬ 
ants’ Exhibit No. 71. As I understand the presenta¬ 
tion of the southern carriers to the Georgia Commis¬ 
sion, they were willing to apply this stale throughout 
southern territory with any line that would join them. 
I think that is clearly borne out by their public state¬ 
ment. If that be true, then it shows, we believe, the 
willingness of those same carriers to apply this scale 
from the Georgia and South Carolina bits into Official 
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Classification territory, if the Official Classification 
lines would join them in that basis. 

In this connection it should be noted that the dis¬ 
tances up to the gateways are around six hundred 
miles, and the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
prescribing the southern brick scale gave the southern 
carriers in excess of what they themselves proposed 
for the longer distances; that is, for distances over 
four hundred miles. The Commission did cut the car¬ 
riers’ proposed scale for the short distances, but, as 
Mr. Bell has already pointed out, the short distance 
traffic is the low grade common brick, ordinarily speak¬ 
ing, and as distance increases only the more valuable 
grades of brick and articles in the brick list move even 
on these rates. So that, taking everything into con¬ 
sideration, we feel that the 1885 scale is a proper scale 
for extension from the original pits into the consuming 
territory. 

Examiner Weems: Exhibits Nos. 70 and 71 

are received. 

Witness: Mr. Bell mentioned the rate to Johnson- 
burg, Pa., as being $6.62 for the distance shown. I 
just want to call attention to the fact that the only way 
in which the Johnsonburg plant obtains that rate is 
by being intermediate to Buffalo and the Niagara 
frontier via the route of the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, and where 
Johnsonburg is an intermediate to Buffalo under item 
17 as amended—that is the intermediate note via the 
Ohio River Frossings—Johnsonburg is given the bene¬ 
fit of the Niagara Frontier rate for a haul quite a few 
miles beyond Johnsonburg. Now, that is a lower rate 
via a longer route. Via the Potomac Yard route and 
the Hagerstown route we have a materially higher 
basis of rates. 
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Now, Mr. Webber asked me a question yesterday 
about tbe progression of this scale. I stated after I 
got in all my exhibits I thought I would be able to 
answer that question a little more fully. The southern 
carriers proposed brick scale for the longer distance 
was lower than that fixed by the Commission. The 
rate of progression proposed by the southern carriers 
was less than the rate of progression fixed by the 
Commission. As will be noted from my exhibit show¬ 
ing the rate of progression, Exhibit No. 64, you will 
note that the rate of progression is fairly uniform up 
to and including 800 miles which takes the traffic cer¬ 
tainly via most of the gateways into Official Classifica¬ 
tion territory and after we get into the better rated 
territory, the rate of progression is only reduced ten 
cents per ton for each 100 mile block. 

In connection with that same answer, if you take 
the exhibit showing the mileage scales in Central 
Freight Association territory, it will be noted that the 
clay scale proposed by us, Mr. Bell, Mr. Allen and 
myself, it shows that the per car revenues are more 
than comparable with the per car revenues on other 
and higher grade commodities, either fisied by the Com¬ 
mission or voluntarily adopted by the Carriers. That 
shows to my mind that this scale is a proper scale for 
application within C. F. A. territory, and if it is a 
proper scale for application within Southern territory, 
then there can be no question about its extension from 
the higher rated territory into the lower rated territory 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. 

I visited numerous lime plants in Virginia, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania and seen tljie character of 
equipment placed for loading. Now, as I view the sit¬ 
uation, the carriers place their ordinary box cars for 
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because that is not proper equipment to tender to any 
shipper. 

The mere fact they tender a shipper a car that has 
no holes in the roof and has not a door off or big holes 
in the floor does not indicate to my mind that they are 
furnishing de luxe equipment for lime shipments. It 
might be of interest to Mr. Webber to know I was chief 
clerk to the division freight agent of the Southern 
Railway at Columbia, South Carolina, having jurisdic¬ 
tion over this Bath-Langley group of clay shipping 
points, and I was familiar back in those days with the 
shipments of clay out of that district. Of course, that 
is some years ago, but my experience with respect to 
the lime equipment is very current, certainly up to the 
last two weeks. I visited these lime plants in the Bath 
district and seen the cars loaded there . 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Dougherty: 

The statistics on Exhibits 66 and 67 taken in and 
of themselves would indicate to our mind, and we so 
presented them at the eastern class rate investigation, 
that based upon these figures of the carriers themselves 
that Trunk Line territory would logically be entitled to 
a lower level of rates than C. F. A. territory, but we are 
not asking in this proceeding any lower level of rates 
from the South Carolina and Georgia clay pits into 
Official Classification territory than is prescribed by 
the Commission in the C. F. A. territory. We think 
so far as this 1885 scale is concerned that the same' 
level should apply to all these points in official terri¬ 
tory. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission is going 
to make any difference—that is, maintain or fix any 
difference as between the C. F. A. subdivision and the 
Eastern Trunk Line subdivision then the carriers ’ own 
figures would justify a lower level in Eastern Trunk 
Line, but we are not asking for that in this case. 
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I would say a very substantial portion of the Wa¬ 
bash is a C. F. A. road. It is now on the C. F. A. basis 
with respect to a very large portion of its mileage east 
of the Mississippi River. 

By Me. Graham : 

Regardless of what the figures inay show as to 
Central territory and Trunk Line territory, both of the 
sets of figures show that they have i greater traffic 
density and are financially better fixed than the south¬ 
ern roads. 

Examiner Weems: Mr. Dougjherty, I am not 
sure whether I understood your position here. The 
Michigan Traffic Mills Association is an interven¬ 
ing party in behalf of or against tljiis complaint—I 
mean the main complaint? 

Mr. Dougherty: The Michigan Paper Mills 
Traffic Association is intervening in behalf of com¬ 
plainants in Docket 20,482 and a|so in behalf of 
such other complainants as preseujt testimony and 
exhibits indicating their desire to have a uniform 
scale of rates extended from the so|ith into C. F. A. 
and Trunk Line territories. We are intervening 
against and opposed to any proposals on their part 
that tend to a lower basis of rates into Eastern 
Trunk Line territory than to C. F. A. and also 
opposed to such complaints as allege discrimina¬ 
tion or undue prejudice and preference. 

Mr. Bell: I call attention to the fact that the 
record shows no proposals for rates lower to 
Trunk Line than to C. F. A. 

Mr. Graham : Would the projection of the 1885 
scale into Trunk Line territory and the same scale 
into C. F. A. territory bring about a lower basis of 
rates in Eastern than in Central territory. 
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Mr. Dougherty: No, if it is projected on a 
mileage scale; that is the proposal of the complain¬ 
ants in 20,482 and I intervened in behalf of those 
complainants. 

Mr. Graham: Isn’t that the proposal in the 
subsequent complaints? 

Mr. Dougherty: Not if I am able to read an 
exhibit, it is not. 


GEORGE BITTNER. 

George Bittner was thereupon called as a witness 
for complainants and having been first duly sworn, tes¬ 
tified as follows: 

Direct-Examination by Mr. Donley: 

I am appearing for the United States Potters’ 
Association and the Golding Sons Company as inter¬ 
veners in Docket 20,482, and also for the Harris Clay 
Company, complainant in Docket 20,482, sub No. 2. 

I have had sixteen years’ experience in railroad 
traffic work, including nine years in the making of rates, 
compilation of tariffs and preparation of data for for¬ 
mal and informal complaints. I have also had seven 
years’ experience in industrial traffic work, including 
the preparation of data for formal and informal com¬ 
plaints. I have been employed for some time in the 
traffic departments of Golding Sons Company and 
United States Potters’ Association. 

My exhibit No. 72 is a map showing the location of 
complaining points in the Harris Clay case and also 
the location of the principal shipping points in the Van¬ 
derbilt case. The complaining points are underscored 
in red; the complaining points in the Harris Clay case 
and the principal shipping points in the so-called Van¬ 
derbilt case are underscored in blue. The complain¬ 
ants’ plants are located at Spruce Pine, Sparks, Pen- 
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land, Lunday, North Carolina, on the p. C. & 0. and 
Lamonte on the Black Mountain Railroad. The Black 
Mountain intersects the C. C. & 0. at Kona, North Car¬ 
olina. Sparks, a producing point, is npt shown on the 
map, but is the first station north of Spruce Pine. 

Exhibit 73 is a statement showing Values and aver¬ 
age loadings of various commodities. 

The information I have is that the average value 
of imported paper clay for 1927 was $8j48 per net ton; 
for 1928 $10.71 per net ton. 

The next exhibit, consisting of one page, compares 
the rates on the North Carolina clay with the rates and 
earnings on china and ball clay and other imported 
clays from New York. These rates also apply on clay 
from New Jersey to C. F. A. territory. East of 87 per 
cent territory the rates apply on domestic clay as well. 
The rates applying on clay from New Jersey to C. F. A. 
territory are shown in the column of Exhibit 74 cap¬ 
tioned “Clay, common, crude or ground.” Wood- 
bridge, N. J., is a representative shipping point in New 
Jersey. On this exhibit the heavy line should be to the 
left of the word ‘ ‘ miles ’ ’ instead of to the right. It will 
be seen from this exhibit that where the distances from 
the C. C. & 0. stations are fairly comparable with the 
distances from New York, the import rates on china 
and ball clay from New York are on a somewhat rela¬ 
tively lower level; for example, to Akron, Ohio, index 
16, the rate from the C. C. & 0. stations for 565 miles 
is 6.37, yielding 11.3 mills per ton mild and 37.2 cents 
per car mile against the rate of 4.70 from New York 
for a distance of 560 miles, yielding 8.4 mills and 29.7 
cents; for practically the same distant^ the rate from 
the Carolina points is $1.67 higher. That rate from 
New York to Akron is an import rate; all of the rates 
in the column headed “New York” are import rates 
excepting that column headed “Clay, cpmmon or fire.” 
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As I understand it, the New Jersey clays come under 
the tariff commodity set up known as clay common or 
fire, crude or ground, on this brick basis—in this sec¬ 
ond column under New York. There is no china or ball 
clay produced in the New York district that I know of. 
This New Jersey clay, as I understand it, is known as 
common or crude clay and not as ball clay. Cincinnati 
is an 87 per cent, point; Indianapolis would be 93, I 
think it is; Chicago 100 per cent. The value that I 
stated for import paper clay is not f. o. b. point of 
origin at the country from which exported but is at the 
port of entry. 

Mr. Enlow testified for the Harris Clay Company 
and stated that he had lost business to import clay at 
Mannington, W. Va. I call attention to the rate of 6.73 
for a distance of 572 miles from the C. C. & 0. stations 
as contrasted with a rate on import clay of $4 for 497 
miles. 

Exhibit 75 compares the rates on this North Caro¬ 
lina clay with the rates and earnings on feldspar from 
Spruce Pine and Minpro, North Carolina. Those are 
feldspar producing points and are in the vicinity of the 
clay producing points. I would like to just point out 
one or two comparisons. For example, East Liverpool, 
Ohio, the rate from C. C. & 0. stations is 6.73 for 587 
miles, yielding 11.1 mills and 37.8 cents. From Spruce 
Pine and Minpro, N. C., the rate is 4.80, and the dis¬ 
tance is 585 miles, yielding 8.2 mills and 27 cents; prac¬ 
tically the same distance with quite a disparity in the 
earnings. I know that there is a movement of feldspar 
from Spruce Pine to East Liverpool. 

Feldspar moves exclusively in box ears; the avei- 
age loading of it is about the same as clay and the aver¬ 
age value, as shown in Exhibit No. 73, compares favor¬ 
ably with the value of the North Carolina clay. 

Exhibit No. 76 compares the rates on clay from 
North Carolina shipping points with the rates on clay 
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from the Georgia and South Carolina points. I would 
like to call attention to the rate of 6.73 from C. C. & 0. 
stations for distance of 577 miles, yielding 11.7 mills 
per ton mile and 38.5 cents per car mile. To Alliance, 
Ohio, as contrasted with the rate of 6.2^ for a distance 
of 836 miles from the Georgia and South Carolina pro¬ 
ducing points, yielding 7.5 mills per toil mile and 27.7 
cents per car mile. So even though we have an advan¬ 
tage there of some 259 miles, we are pacing a 47 cents 
per ton higher rate, and that situation obtains with 
reference to quite a number of other joints and des¬ 
tinations shown in the exhibit. 

Exhibit 77 compares the rates on North Carolina 
clays with the rates on talc from Erwin and Chestoa* 
Tennessee, to Central Freight Association points. To 
Indianapolis, Indiana, with a rate on clay from the 
Carolina shipping points of 5.40 for 566 miles, yielding 
9.5 per ton mile, and 31.5 cents per car mile against a 
rate of 3.96 from the talc shipping poinns in Tennessee 
for a distance of 527 miles, yielding 7.5 mills per ton 
mile and 26.7 cents per car mile. 

Exhibit 78 is simply a comparison of the present 
rates on the C. C. & 0. stations with the Southern Brick 
and Mason City Brick scale and Southwestern Brick 
scale, all of which have been dealt withj here quite ex¬ 
tensively. 

As to my Exhibit 79,1 would like to add something 
about the rate from Lamonti. As I stated, that point is 
on the Black Mountain Railroad, which intersects the 
C. C. & 0. at Kona, North Carolina. I <jlid not think it 
necessary to prepare separate exhibit^ to show the 
rate situation with respect to that road, but I would 
like to say that the present rates on clayj to representa¬ 
tive points as shown by the exhibit raijige from 34 to 
49 cents per ton higher than the rates from the C. C. & 
0. points. The average distance from Black Mountain 
points, which in addition to Lamonti includes Backus 
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and Pollard, North Carolina, is approximately two 
miles greater than the average distance from C. C. & 
O. points. Based on these figures, the comparative 
showing from these Black Mountain stations would be 
relatively less favorable than from the C. C. & 0. pro¬ 
ducing points. For example, to Akron, Ohio, the aver¬ 
age distance from C. C. & 0. points—the average mile¬ 
age is 565 miles and the rate 6.37 per ton, yielding 11.3 
mills per ton mile and 37.2 cents per car mile, while 
from the Blabk Mountain points for 567 miles the rate 
is 6.84, yielding 12.1 mills per ton mile and 39.8 cents 
per car mile. 

I would also like to say that from information fur¬ 
nished me by the Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from the report of that road 
for the year 1927 indicates that the Black Mountain 
Eailroad is o wned and controlled by the C. C. & 0. Bail¬ 
way, which in turn is controlled jointly by the L. & N. 
Eailroad and the A. C. L. Eailroad. 

Exhibit 80 is the proposal. This exhibit simply 
shows comparison of the present and the rates here 
proposed. I do not believe I can add anything to what 
has already been said about the proposal to use I. & S. 
1885 scale. 

Exhibit No. 81 is simply an explanation of the 
route numbers which have been used throughout the 
exhibit. 

Cross-Examination by Mb. Webber : 

I suggest the application of the proposed scale not 
only from the main line points on the C. C. & 0. but 
also from branch line points on lines that connect with 
the C. C. & 0. The proposed scale should be applied 
to C. F. A., trunk line and New England territories. 

In applying the mileage scale we have in mind the 
averaging of the origin points, and as to destinations 
it might be desirable to group some of them; we will 
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go along with whatever the Georgia and South Carolina 
people do on that. That is satisfactory and agreeable 
to us. 

(Thereupon the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “ Complainants ’ Ex¬ 
hibits 72 to 81, both inclusive, Witness Bittner.”) 

H. A. DEAN. 

H. A. Dean was thereupon called as a witness for 
complainants and having been first duljf sworn, testified 
as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. La Roe: 

I am assistant traffic manager of the International 
Paper Company and am also authorized to speak here 
for the Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Company, an affili¬ 
ated organization. 

The mills of the International are located within 
New England and Tr unk Line territory and elsewhere, 
but for the purpose of the commodity we have here are 
located generally in northern New York, New England 
and Canada. The International and Ticonderoga Pulp 
& Paper Company manufacture newsprint paper and 
various kinds of what is described on the bills of lading 
as print paper. The clay is obtained from various pits 
in the South; Gordon, Georgia, McNamee, McIntyre 
and other points. We also use import blay. From the 
South we get filler clay and coating clay. The approxi¬ 
mate price of southern clay is $8 a toA F. 0. B. mine. 
Our companies pay and bear the freight charges. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Eshelman : 

My recollection is that we use abouj; 145 cars at our 
Maine plants, sometimes import and again southern. 
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E. E. HOSTLER. 

E. E. Hostler was thereupon called as a witness 
for Complainants and having been first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. La Roe : 

My name is E. E. Hostler and I represent the D. M. 
Bare Paper Company of Roaring Springs, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. The clay used in the manufacture of our print 
paper comes from Gordon, Georgia. The approximate 
value of this clay is $8 per ton F. 0. B. mine. It is 
used only for filler. My company made shipments of 
clay over the lines of these defendants during the 
period of two years prior to the filing of the com¬ 
plaint and paid and bore the freight charges. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Webber: 

I know that the company paid and bore the freight 
charges on this clay from the paid freight bills which 
are turned over to me from time to time. 

Re-Direct Examination by Mr. La Roe : 

I am agreeable to having the southern brick scale 
established. 

Mr. La Roe: I have here the stipulation be¬ 
tween the complainants in Docket 20930 and 
the Delaware & Hudson Company with reference 
solely to the Ticonderoga arbitraries. All this 
stipulation does is to specify the testimony and 
the exhibits in the clay cases which we stipulate 
into this record, and any one who wants a copy of 
that may have it, but it deals only with the Ticon¬ 
deroga Railroad arbitrary and I do not think any¬ 
body else is interested, except the Delaware & Hud¬ 
son Company. 

And one other point, Mr. Examiner. I find 
that Mr. Deane misunderstood Mr. Eshelman’s 
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question about consumption of clajf at Maine mills. 
Mr. Eshelman was apparently talking about the 
State of Maine and the correetedj answer to Mr. 
Eshelman’s question is that there is no consump¬ 
tion of clay at the Maine mills otter than import 
clay. 

M. D. WARREN. 

M. D. Warren was thereupon cal' ed as a witness 
and, having been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct Examination. 

The Witness: The position of the complainant 
in Docket 20225 has two angles. On tjhe one hand, we 
are asking for reparation for the usual statutory period 
on one basis as a maximum rate for shipments in the 
past, and on the other hand, we are asking for rates for 
the future predicated on the I. & S. 1885 brick scale. 
In this our position is identical with that of complain¬ 
ants in the other related cases whicp have been set 
with this case for hearing. The complainant in this 
proceeding is interested only in the {movement from 
Penland, N. C., to Zanesville, Ohio, which destination 
is 456 miles from the point of origin. 

Exhibit 82 shows the rate from Penland to Zanes¬ 
ville compared with the rates from Ijenland to three 
Ohio River crossings and Covington, Ky. 

The reason for showing Covington, Ky., in addi¬ 
tion to the crossing points is twofold, <jme to show that 
these crossing rates are not intended to be component 
parts of combination rates, and further because there 
is a tile plant located at Covington. 

This exhibit shows the same contrast between the 
interterritorial clay rates and those applying strictly 
within Southern Territory, which has been testified to 
by previous witnesses. The per car and per car mile 
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revenue, together with the rate per ton mile, are 
shown, the average per ton mile for the four points 
used for comparisons being 9.9 mills. Applying this 
per ton mile rate to the Penland-Zanesville distance 
produces a rate of $4.51 per net ton. 

Exhibit No. 83 is a comparison of the clay rates 
compared with the first-class rate fixed by the Com¬ 
mission in the Southern Class Rate case. The same 
origin and destination points used in the foregoing 
exhibit are reproduced here. It will be noted that the 
average percentage which the clay rates from Penland 
to the Ohio River crossings and Covington, Ky., bear 
to the first-class rates from and to the same points is 
14.6 per cent. Applying this percentage to the first- 
class rate to Penland to Zanesville produces a rate of 
$4.50. 

This calculation works out to within one cent of the 
application of the average per ton mile crossing and 
Covington rate to the Zanesville distance cited iln 
connection with the foregoing exhibit. 

Since the rates from Penland to these Ohio River 
crossings are the same as from points greater distant 
in South Carolina and Georgia to the same points, as 
shown in Mr. Bell’s Exhibit No. 50, we feel that the 
maximum rate which the Commission should find rea¬ 
sonable for application to past shipments is $4.50. The 
rate from Penland to Evansville is $4.84, while the rate 
from the South Carolina and Georgia points is $4.28. 

The originating line in our complaint participates 
in a rate from Gordon and McIntyre, Ga., to Kingsport, 
Tenn., of $3.51 for a distance of 409 miles, as shown in 
Mr. Bell’s Exhibit No. 60. This is a rate per ton mile 
of 8.6 mills, which, if applied, to the distance from 
Penland to Zanesville, would result in a rate of $3.92. 

Exhibit No. 84 is a statement showing rates on 
clay compared with the rates on feldspar from Pen- 
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land to Zanesville, Ohio, together with the revenue per 
car and per car mile, and the rate per ton mile, com¬ 
paring these figures with the rates on fertilizer. I have 
also shown in the last column the brick rate basis which 
we are asking the Commission to appljy for the future. 
I believe it has already been testified ijo that the trans¬ 
portation characteristics of clay at least do not justify 
a higher rate on clay than on feldspar. I also wish to 
point out the relative per car and per ear mile revenue 
of the clay, feldspar and fertilizer. 

(The papers referred to were received in evi¬ 
dence, marked “Complainants’ Exhibits 82 to 84, 
inclusive, Witness Warren.”) 

Me. La Roe : As far as I kno\p, that closes the 
complainants’ case. 

C. S. Allen was thereupon called as a witness and, 
having been previously duly sworn, further testified 
as follows: 

Dikect Examination (Continued). 

The mileages on Exhibit 4 were obtained, as Mr 
Bell says, by a strict adherence to the directions that 
the Commission issued in 13494. 

I referred to the differential of 40 pents a ton fixed 
by the Commission in the National Paving Brick Manu¬ 
facturers case, Docket 10733, Milwaukee over Chicago, 
for a distance of 85 miles. That differential fixed by 
the Commission in that brick case is the same differen¬ 
tial that has existed for a great many years and now 
exists in the freight rates on clay from these southern 
points to Chicago and Milwaukee, and is a recognition 
on the part of the carriers, as I take it, jof the propriety 
of applying the same differential on clay as the Com¬ 
mission has prescribed on brick. 
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The 40 cents Chicago to Milwaukee, using as the 
basis the 35^4 tons average loading, produces a car mile 
revenue of 16.7 cents, and I would like to compare that 
with page 5 of my Exhibit No. 10, using as a compari¬ 
son, and also referring to page 1 of the same exhibit, 
Chillieothe, Ohio, which is 698 miles from producing 
points on the average to destination, or 98 miles from 
Cincinnati. 

I am now comparing the 98 miles portion on that 
haul with the 85 mile portion on the haul to Milwaukee, 
and the car mile revenue produced by the present por¬ 
tion of the through rate on clay to Chillieothe, Ohio, 
applicable beyond the Ohio River is 65.2 per cent. 

I contrast those figures, the first, 16.7 per cent., the 
rate fixed by the Commission, with the 65.2 per cent., 
the rates exacted by these carriers north of the Ohio 
River. 

By Mr. Graham : 

In asking the Commission to prescribe the 1885 
scale we are asking that they attach to that the formula 
for computing distances prescribed with the 13494 scale, 
because I understand that that is the prescription which 
is now prescribed by the Commission for all mileage 
scales. 

Cross-Examixation by Mr. Eshelman : 

The purpose was to show on each of map Exhibits 
5, 6, 7 and 8 so far as those places were shown on the 
maps all destinations shown in Glenn’s tariff. I used 
map 1 in all instances where there was a rate published 
from group 1 to the destination. In cases where there 
was no rate pulished from group 1 to a particular des¬ 
tination I next used either groups 58, 59, 60 or 61, be¬ 
cause those latter groups covered the other points of 
origin. The rate of $8.69 to Erie, Pa., shown on map Ex¬ 
hibit No. 5, applies from group 43 which is comprised of 
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two shipping points on the Tallulah Falls Railroad in 
the State of North Carolina, and I would like to say 
that since my attention was drawn to the fact that this 
rate of $6.89 does not apply from the groups of desti¬ 
nation to which we have referred here I have recalled 
that the reason I used the $6.89 rate td Erie was it was 
from a shorter haul point of origin and consequently 
to my mind illustrated a more aggrayated maladjust¬ 
ment of these rates through the eastern gateways than 
if it had been used from a Georgia point, for instance. 
The Tyrone rate also applies from grloup 43, with the 
exceptions that I have previously referred to as to the 
manner in getting it up, all these rates indicated by 
the colors and by the numbered destinations apply 
from an identical single group of origin. 

I do know that there is a clay consuming industry 
at Tuckahoe and that there is a movement of clay to 
that point from South Carolina, which is the point from 
where the $7.81 rate applies. The Philadelphia-Wheel¬ 
ing short line distance would be much less than that 
from Lambert Point to "Wheeling over the route which 
I described in my testimony. 

In this case we are not asking for a strict appli¬ 
cation of a mileage scale from points cif origin as con¬ 
trasted with a group application. Whbther there are 
one or more origin groups is a matter] of indifference 
to the shippers. The present method olf grouping these 
points of origin in three groups and making the same 
rate applicable from all three groups jis quite as sat¬ 
isfactory to us as if they were all grouped in one. I 
do not speak for the North Caroling shippers. As 
a matter of fact the groups in which the mines of the 
complainant here are located are 1, 58 and 61. If a 
single origin group of the Georgia and South Caro¬ 
lina points were made then the extreme spread in dis¬ 
tance would be about 160 miles through! Potomac Yard 
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since Bath and Langley are about seven or eight miles 
north of Augusta; possibly about 125 from Augusta 
to Macon, and I think from Macon to McIntyre is 
twenty-nine miles. 

Q. From your experience, Mr. Allen, would you 
say that it would be a proper application of a mileage 
scale to apply, based upon an average of group points 
where the spread was as great as that which you have 
indicated here is the fact ? 

A. Well, using as one measure to form my judg¬ 
ment, I would take for instance the action of the car¬ 
riers themselves in applying the Boston rate from Port¬ 
land, Maine to Tuckahoe, New York, which I think 
would be something like 400, possibly 450 miles. That 
is a destination proposition, but I do not see that there 
is any particular difference between the method fol¬ 
lowed in a destination and an origin group. 

So far as the shippers of clay are concerned, we 
offer no objection to the proposal that has been made 
here by one of the receivers that destinations be 
grouped, and my opinion is that where distances are 
great, such as for instance from Georgia to northern 
New York, it is the logical thing to do. 

Making a very rough estimate of it I should say 
that the movement would be about 60 per cent, from 
Georgia and 40 per cent, from South Carolina. 

Georgia is nearer to Central Freight Association 
territory than South Carolina, and in just about the 
same proportion. 

I have been told by Mr. Dervin, the general freight 
agent of the New York Central Railroad, that his road 
regards the consuming territory for clay in northern 
New York as its back yard, to quote him literally, and 
inasmuch as there are talc producers in that territory, 
and talc can be forced upon the manufacturers of paper 
if the clay rates are sufficiently high, that that has 
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been the theory upon which the clay rates into the New 
York Central back yard in northern New York have 
been made. 

Exhibits Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 do not in all instances 
represent rates from a common origin group; in some 
cases they might show rates to a delivery at destina¬ 
tion at which destination another carrier might main¬ 
tain a different rate, and the rates do not in all in¬ 
stances apply through similar gateways. 

As to the rate shown on Exhibit: 29 to Cockeys- v 
ville, Md., I show beyond the gateway a rate or divi¬ 
sional arbitrary of $2.25. That applies either by Hag¬ 
erstown Transfer, Md., and P. R. R., or Potomac 
Transfer, Va., and P. R. R. or Norfolk-Portsmouth- 
Virginia, and P. R. R., or Richmondj Va., and R. F. 
&P. 

Of course the proportion of the rate applicable be¬ 
yond the gateway is different if moved through Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth and Richmond than through the 
others, paying $2.25 if moving via Hajgerstown or Po¬ 
tomac Transfer and $3.15 if moving via Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth or Richmond. I have used the route where the 
haul of the northern carrier would be short beyond the 
junction point since so far as the clay originates on or 
is transported by Southern Railway it is carried to Po¬ 
tomac Yard, and it is also my understanding that prac¬ 
tically none of this clay moves through Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth, and that so far as it moved through Richmond, 
Va., the rates accruing to the Southern lines do not 
break at Richmond but are divided, ifj my information 
is correct, on percentages if it is handled by the R. F. 

& P. at all. 

My impression is, and it is only an impression, 
that either the Seaboard Air Line or tljie Atlantic Coast 
Line has a trackage arrangement over the R. F. & P. 
from Richmond to Potomac Yard and consequently the 
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R. F. & P. does not enter into the rate at all. As I 
say, that is my impression. I am not able to say 
whether it is true or not, exactly. 

By Mr. Webber: 

On Exhibit 3 I show Piedmont and Luke, both tak¬ 
ing the $5.59 and the $6.12 rate. The description ap¬ 
plicable to these two rates is different. This is not 
true as to Tyrone where there are two rates, $6.89 and 
$7.33. 

To Williamsburg, Pa., there are two rates shown 
for Pennsylvania Railroad delivery; one is $7.33 and 
the other is $6.89. There is a restriction in the appli¬ 
cation of the $6.89 route. That rate “applies only on 
clay as described above and only via Hagerstown, Md., 
P. R. R. or P. R. R. and connections.’’ 

By this process that I described on my direct ex¬ 
amination we arrived at the conclusion that it was a 
fair thing to use, to produce a representative brick 
scale for Central Freight Association territory, 113 
per cent, of the rates set out by the Commission in its 
decision in the National Paving Brick case as a rep¬ 
resentative brick scale at that time. Applying the 113 
per cent, to the figures in the brick scale so described 
by the Commission in Docket 10733 produces the fig¬ 
ures shown in the next to the last column on my Ex¬ 
hibit No. 12. 

I did not take the prescribed scale but took a scale 
that the Commission publishes in its decision in 10,733 
and says in connection with its publication that it may 
be taken as a fairly representative scale of brick rates 
applicable in Central Freight Association territory. 
That was the basis of the exhibit and is reproduced in 
the first three columns on page 4 of this Exhibit 12. 
These rates are lower than the scale as it was finally 
put out. 
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We are offering the I. & S. 1885 scale as a scale 
for application from these points of origin to Central 
Freight Association territory and eastern Trunk Line 
territory. 

By Mr. Gwathmey : 

I understand that there is a difference between fire 
clay and common clay, and I understand that there is 
a difference between both of those clajrs and the clay 
that is used in pottery and paper manufacture. We 
are asking the Commission in this case to prescribe 
the same scale of rates for application on all of the 
different types or varieties of clay. 

By Examiner Weems : 

Q. Does the lowest valued clay move in the greater 
volume or does the highest valued clay move in the 
greater volume from the South? 

A. A clay approximating the average value, which 
is $8.75, namely: a clay valued at $8 a ton, moves in by 
far the greatest volume, I should say, certainly 85 per 
cent, to 90 per cent. 

I understand that common clay afid fire clay are 
two different things. Using only what is my under¬ 
standing of the railroad companies’ definition of 
the words “common clay”, it is that ied mud which 
is ordinarily used to manufacture common brick 
and my understanding of that is that if moves hardly 
at all, because of the fact that the brick kilns are usu¬ 
ally located at the clay pits. As to fire clay, my un¬ 
derstanding is that fire clay, depending upon its qual¬ 
ity, which I understand varies as reflected in the prices 
from $3.50 to $15 or $16 a ton, does mojre and in some 
instances moves for very long distance^. As I under¬ 
stand, the clay used for manufacturing face brick would 
certainly not be fire clay and might not under the in¬ 
terpretation of the railroads be commojn clay. 
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Q. I am talking about the clay that may move for 
the longer distances, whatever you call it. 

A. That is fire clay, which is used for making fire 
brick to line furnaces and refractories, and things of 
that kind and not for building purposes. 

(Whereupon at 4.30 o’clock P. M., December 
6, 1928, the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
was adjourned to 10 o’clock A. M., December 7, 
1928.) 


Boom 1030 Transportation Building, 

Washington, D. C., 
Friday, December 7, 1928. 


The hearing was resumed, pursuant to adjourn¬ 
ment, at 10 o’clock A. M. 


Before: Examiners Frank C. Weems and T. K. 
Carpenter. 


Appearances: As heretofore noted. 


C. S. Allen thereupon resumed the witness stand 
and, having been previously sworn, testified further as 
follows: 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Dougherty: 

I have stated that we want the same level of rates 
from the South to Trunk Line and C. F. A. territories. 
In my experience with the Chesapeake & Ohio and as 
an industrial traffic man, and in my investigations in 
preparing for this case, I did not discover any reason 
why rates should be lower in Eastern Trunk Line than 
C. F. A. from the South. 
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Re-Direct Examination by Mr. Graham : 

Tuckahoe is on the branch of the New York Cen¬ 
tral Railroad between New York City and White 
Plains. I think it is about thirteen miles from the 
Grand Central station. At the time tpe use of clay 
at Tuckahoe was developed there was no rate appli¬ 
cable to that point, and we applied to the General 
Freight Agent of the Southern Railway] to have a rate 
put in, and they proposed to Tuckahoe a rate of $7.56, 
which is the rate now, and which has for some time 
been the rate applicable to a place called Neperhan, 
which is on the Putnam Division of the kew York Cen¬ 
tral Railroad, parallel to and about one mile distant 
from the White Plains Division of the New York Cen¬ 
tral, and Neperhan is, perhaps, two and a half to three 
miles from Tuckahoe. 

The New York Central Railroad, in spite of the 
insistence of the Southern Railway, flatly declined to 
apply the $7.56 rate which was applicable to Neperhan 
to Tuckahoe, two and a half miles distant, but insisted 
upon applying to Tuckahoe the Boston rate of $7.81. 

That is cited as one of the examples to support 
Mr. Bell’s testimony that it is the disposition of the 
Southern carriers to do whatever is possible to allow 
this traffic to move into territories of consumption, 
and, likewise, the disposition of the carriers north of 
the gateways, apparently, to do everythign they can 
to obstruct the movement of it. 

I was asked about the grouping by [Mr. Eshelman. 
The question, as I understood it, was directed to what 
we would be satisfied with in the way of a grouping 
of points of origin and pointing out that according 
to the testimony I gave there was a spread of some 
160 miles between the most distant point of produc¬ 
tion of these complainants in group 1 and the most 
distant point of production of another one of the com¬ 
plainants in group 58. 
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At the time he asked me the question I referred to 
the spread in the destination group between Tuckahoe, 
N. Y., and Portland, Maine. There is another group 
fixed by the carriers that, I think, is better illustra¬ 
tive of what they do in that respect, and that is the 
group of points in New York, New Jersey and Penn¬ 
sylvania which take the $7.56 rate. That rate applies 
to Neperhan and Yonkers, N. Y., on the southeast, 
to Mechanieville and other points in neighborhood on 
the northeast, to Lockport, Pa., on the northwest, and 
down to about Williamsport, I think, in Pennsylvania, 
in the southwest. 

In other words, there is an approximate square of 
area there which would very closely approximate the 
area of the State of Pennsylvania, to all of which the 
carriers have applied the $7.56 rate. 

Another observation in connection with this group¬ 
ing is the sharp difference between the rate applicable 
in one group and that applicable in the next and adja¬ 
cent groups. That is illustrated by the rate of $6.01 
to Newark, N. J., which is in a group which extends 
from Jersey City back to Camden, and, as a matter 
of fact, actually laps over into the Philadelphia $5.40 
group. 

That group of $6.01 takes in Newark, but the rate 
to Passaic, N. J., which is only about twelve miles from 
Newark, I believe, is $7.56, or a difference of $1.55 
between the two groups. 

Further illustrative of the attitude of the northern 
carriers with respect to holding up the arbitraries 
applicable north of the gateway, the K. T. Vanderbilt 
Company has an operation at Hemp, North Carolina, 
which is a local point on the Southern Railway eighty- 
five miles east of Charlotte. 

For a great many years the product of that plant 
was thought to be and shipped as talc. When the 
Vanderbilt company took over the operation and sales 
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it was discovered that instead of being talc it was ac¬ 
tually clay, and we proceeded to endeavor to have a 
full line of clay rates put in from Hemp to all destina¬ 
tions, including Eastern Trunk Line territory. 

The proposal was made by the Norfolk Southern, 
and acquiesced in by the Southern Railway, to make 
a reduction in the proportion of the rate which had 
formerly applied on talc up to Potomic Yards, but 
the proposal did not include any reduction in the clay 
rate proportions applicable north of the gateways. 

In other words, the Eastern Trunk Line carriers 
were asked to approve through rates to these destina¬ 
tions which were made up of a combination of the re¬ 
duced proportion up to the gateway plus the actual 
amounts of money that the carriers north of the gate¬ 
way now receive on clay from South Carolina and 
Georgia points. 

The carriers in Eastern Trunk Line territory de¬ 
clined the proposal and made a counter proposal, or 
rather stated the minimum rates that they would ac¬ 
cept, which were made up of the reduced proportional 
agreed to by the Norfolk Southern and the Southern 
Railway up to the gateway plus, on clay, mind you, the 
proportionals that the northern carriers had always 
exacted on talc, which is a very much higher—well, not 
a very much higher, but it is a somewhat higher rated 
commodity. 

We ship and sell our commodity as clay. It may 
be advertised by our ceramic department as kaolin. 
I understand in the sense it is advertised that the word 
“kaolin” as used is a trade name. My underst anding 
of the matter is that the use of the word “kaolin” in 
connection with the use this product is a misnomer. 

Mb. Warren: At the opening of the hearing, 
Mr. Examiner, I stated that I would have some 
intervening petitions to file. I now have here in- 
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tervening petitions on behalf of the Ceramic 
Traffic Association. 

Examiner Weems: What docket number? 

Mr. Warren : Docket 20,482 and Docket 20,482, 
Sub No. 2. 

Examiner Weems : They will be received upon 
the condition that they do not unduly broaden the 
issue. 

Mr. Warren: I have another petition on be¬ 
half of the Empire Floor & Wall Tile Company, 
Inc., intervening in the same proceeding. 

Inadvertently, Mr. Examiner, reparation was 
mentioned in behalf of the interveners in Docket 
20,482. I wish to withdraw that. 

I have an appendix to be attached, which will 
be handed in later, in the Ceramic petition. 

Examiner Weems: As stated, these petitions 
will be received upon the condition that they do 
not unduly broaden the issue. 


E. R. GARDNER. 

E. R. Gardner, was thereupon called as a witness 
for and in behalf of the defendants and, having been 
first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Gwathmey: 

I am at present Assistant to the Vice-President in 
Charge of Traffic of the Southern Railway System 
Lines. 

Mr. La Roe: We admit the witness’ qualifica¬ 
tions. 

I participated in the Southern Brick case, I. & S. 
1885, from its beginning to the present time, including 
the filing of various petitions and hearings in connec- 
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tion with those petitions which are now pending with 
the Commission. 

In connection with this clay case it has fallen to 
my lot to represent the southeastern carriers as a 
whole, and my testimony is, therefore, given for these 
southeastern carriers as a whole in lieu of the Southern 
Eailway individually, or Southern Eailway System 
Lines. 

Mb. Gwathmey : At this point I would like to 
have the record show that representatives of the 
Atlantic Coast Line Eailroad Company, the Cen¬ 
tral of Georgia Eailway and the Macon, Dublin & 
Savannah Eailroad Company have been present 
during this proceeding, but on account of other 
engagements they have been compelled to leave. 
Since Mr. Gardner’s testimony will cover the en¬ 
tire situation for the southern carriers, I hope it 
may be understood that these other witnesses, if 
they were here, would concur in [Mr. Gardner’s 
presentation. 

Witness: I have made a study of the rates and 
traffic involved in this proceeding and in that connection 
have prepared a series of exhibits which I wish to offer. 
Before proceeding with my testimony respecting the 
exhibits, I would like to make clear exactly what the 
position of the southern lines is with reference to the 
competitive rates on commodities such as clay from 
the Southern territory to the consuming territory north 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 

As is generally known, the southern carriers stead¬ 
fastly maintain that it is within their Rights to estab¬ 
lish competitive rates lower than maxinium reasonable 
rates on commodities produced in the Southern terri¬ 
tory that encounter competition in the vast territory 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, Where the com¬ 
modity is manufactured and shipped within that terri- 
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tory, so long as we do not go below the general level of 
rates on that particular commodity within that terri¬ 
tory. 

Throughout my testimony I will relate certain ad¬ 
justments that we have made by accepting minimum 
proportions not only on clay but on other commodities 
with a view of bringing about such a competitive ad¬ 
justment. 

I think that fully explains our position with regard 
not only to the rates on clay but the rates on other 
commodities where there is competition encountered in 
the vast territory north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers. 

Anticipating cross-examination with reference to 
some of my statements with reference to the different 
qualities of clay, I might say that the knowledge that 
I have of the situation has been taken from various 
government publications and a study that has been 
made by Government officials, all of which will be ex¬ 
hibited before my testimony is concluded. 

My Exhibit No. 85 is a map showing the various 
counties in each of the southern states where kaolin, 
ball and other white clays are either mined or have 
been mined in recent years. This is a one-page exhibit. 

The statistics of the United States Department 
of Commerce for the year 1926 shows that the southern 
states are the chief source of supply of kaolin, pro¬ 
ducing more than 80 per cent, of the total. Georgia 
is the largest producer, reporting 40 per cent, of the 
total sales for 1926; South Carolina also produces 
kaolin in large quantities which is likewise true of 
Florida and North Carolina. South Carolina reported 
14 per cent., North Carolina 5 per cent., and Florida 
13 per cent, of the total sales of kaolin for the year 
1926. Ball clay is mined and shipped from points in 
the southern territory located in the states of Ken¬ 
tucky and Tennessee. The clay produced in the south- 
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era territory may be divided into several grades, 
namely, china clay or kaolin, ball claV and common 
brick making clay. 

The most important movement of clay shipped 
from South Carolina is from Langley-Bath district in 
Aiken County, located on the line of the Southern 
Railway Company some six or ten miles from Augusta, 
Ga., and the Savannah River. The clay shipped from 
the Langley-Bath district, South Carolina, is used in 
the paper industry and in the manufacture of ceramic 
and sanitary ware. 

There is also a movement of clay from Clayville 
in Richland County, which is served by the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad. 

The records of the Department of Commerce show 
that there are twenty-four counties in Georgia lying in 
the coastal plain, which are known to contain kaolin 
or refractory clays, of these counties, Wilkinson, Rich¬ 
land, Glascock, Baldwin, Taylor and Tlwiggs are con¬ 
sidered the most important. McIntyre, Gordon, Edgar 
and Claymont, located on the Central oif Georgia Rail¬ 
road in Wilkinson County, are, according to the re¬ 
ports of the Department of Commerce, the most im¬ 
portant producing and shipping points. Hephzibah in 
Richland County and Gibson in Glascock County are 
the important producing points located Ion the Georgia 
& Florida Railway. Stevens Pottery located in Bald¬ 
win County and served by the Central of Georgia Rail¬ 
way is also shown by the reports of tne Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Mines, to bb an important 
producing and shipping point of kaolin which is like¬ 
wise true of Butler located in Taylor County on the 
Central of Georgia Railroad. Dry Branch located in 
Twigg County and served by the Macon, Dublin & Sa¬ 
vannah Railroad is also shown by the reports of the 
Department of Commerce to be an important produc¬ 
ing and shipping pointing of Georgia kaolin. 
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Although, there are known deposits of clay in the 
territory served by the Georgia Southern and Florida 
Railway there is no appreciable production or move¬ 
ment from points located on this line. 

The clay mined and shipped from Georgia points 
like the clay shipped from the Langley-Bath district 
in South Carolina is used mainly in the paper in¬ 
dustry, although much of it finds its way into the pot¬ 
tery industry. 

In the State of North Carolina kaolin clay is mined 
quite extensively in Mitchell, Yancy and Mason coun¬ 
ties. Mitchell County is served by the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio Railroad and the most important produc¬ 
ing and shipping points are Penland, Spruce Pines 
and Kona. Yancy County is served by the Black Moun¬ 
tain Railroad connecting with the Carolina, Clinehfield 
& Ohio Railroad at Kona and the important produc¬ 
ing and shipping point in Yancy County is Lomonti. 
Macon County is served by the Tallulah Falls Rail¬ 
road connecting with the Southern Railway at Corn- 
nelia, Ga. The producing and shipping point in Macon 
County is Franklin. The points which I have enu¬ 
merated thus far are the important producing points 
and shipping points in North Carolina, although kaolin 
is produced in Jackson County, served by the Murphy 
Branch of the Southern Railway. There has been 
very little movement recently from stations on this 
branch. Dillsboro is a representative point that has 
in the past mined and shipper kaolin from Jackson 
County. Clay is also mined and shipper from Hemp, 
N. C., located in Moore County, served by the Norfolk 
Southern Railroad. 

Like the kaolin clay produced and shipped from 
Georgia and South Carolina, the North Carolina kaolin 
clay is used in the manufacture of ceramic and san¬ 
itary ware. The North Carolina kaolin clay is shipped 
to manufacturers in Ohio, New Jersey, Illinois and 
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other eastern and western states. 


The dense white 


soapy kaolin clay produced in North Carolina is also 
extensively used in the manufacture of white china. 

In Florida kaolin is mined and shipped from Ed¬ 
gar in Putnam County and from Okahumpka in Lake 
County, both points being served by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad. The Florida kaolin clay is of high grade, 
burns white, very plastic and finds it^ chief use in the 
white-ware industry, such as in the making of pottery, 
tile and high grade porcelain ware. 

According to the Government report, kaolin clay 
is not produced in the states of Tennessee and Ken¬ 
tucky, but there is a large production of ball clay in 
addition to fire clay and common brick clay. The Ten¬ 
nessee ball clay is conceded to be equal to the famous 
English clay which for so long formed the source of 
supply for America. According to the Department of 
Commerce vast deposits of ball clay are located in 
Henry and Carroll counties, Tennessee. The ball clay 
of Tennessee is used in making electric porcelain, por¬ 
celain or china, sanitary ware and enameled ware; also 
in the making of pots in which optical glass is melted 
and in making graphite crucibles. Henry County, 
Tenn., is served by the L. & N. Railroad, on whose line 
the principal clay producing and ^hipping points, 
Henry, Paris and Porters are located! Henry County 
is also served by the N. C. & St. L. Railroad, on whose 
line is located the important producing and clay ship¬ 
ping points of Whitlock, Puryear ajnd Paris. Car- 
roll County is also served by the L. & N. Railroad and 
N. C. & St. L. Railroad, and both lines serve the im¬ 
portant shipping point of McKenzie, in the northwest¬ 
ern part of this county. There are deposits of clay 
in the northern part of Benton County on the L. & N. 
Railroad at Benton Cut and Big Sandy. The ball clay 
pits in Kentucky are located in the southwestern part 
of the state in Graves, Galloway and Marshall counties. 
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Marshall County is served by the N. C. & St. L. 
Railroad and it is on this line that the producing and 
shipping points of Iola, and Benton are located. Gal¬ 
loway County is served also by the N. C. & St. L. Rail¬ 
road, on whose line the ball clay producing and ship¬ 
ping points of Almo, Murray and Hazel are located. 
Graves County is served exclusively by the Illinois 
Central Railroad and the important producing and 
shipping points of ball clay in Graves County are May- 
field, Clayburn, Hickory and Viola. The ball clay pro¬ 
duced in Kentucky is similar to the clay produced in 
Tennessee and is used for the same purpose. 

Ball, pottery and stoneware and other white burn¬ 
ing clays, exist in extensive deposits in several parts 
of Mississippi; white and cream colored ball clay have 
been mined in Tichomingo and Itawamba counties near 
the Tennessee River. Iuka, Miss., located on the South¬ 
ern Railway, at one time shipped ball clay but there 
has been no movement from Iuka in recent years. 

Similar pits of white ball clgys are found in Mar¬ 
shall, Lafayette, Benton and other counties of Missis¬ 
sippi, but the only county which is actually producing 
and shipping ball clay at present is Marshall County, 
located adjacent to the Mississippi-Tennessee State 
line and served by the Illinois Central and St. Louis- 
San Francisco, on whose lines Holly Springs is located. 

Other than fire and common brick, the Alabama - 
clays are practically undeveloped. Kaolin or ball clay 
has been mined and shipped from York, Sumter 
County, on the Southern Railway, Fort Payne, De- 
Kalb County, on the A. G. S., Brilliant-Marin County 
on the Southern Railway, Margerum, Colbert County, 
on the Southern Railway, Hackelbury, Marion County, 
on the Illinois Central, and Clayton, Barber County, 
located on the Central of Georgia Railroad. Investiga¬ 
tion develops, however, that there has been no appre- 
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ciable movement of either kaolin or ball clay from 
points in Alabama in recent years. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has on sev¬ 
eral occasions undertaken to investigate the matter of 
rates on various clays from points in the southern ter¬ 
ritory and a more complete discussion of the various 
grades of clays and the uses to which the various clays 
are put will be found in the following Sases: 

In the Matter of Import and Domestic Clay Rates, 
Clay, 39 I. C. C. 132; Clay from Florida, L & S. 757, 40 
I. C. C. 275; Kentucky and Tennessee Clay, I. & S. 
787, 41 I. C. C. 498; Niagara Wall Paper Company v. 
M. D. & S. R. R. Co., 92 I. C. C. 329; Abingdon Sani¬ 
tary Mfg. Co. v. C. N. & W. Ry. Co, jl3 I. C. C. 556; 
United States Potters’ Association v. A. C. & Y. Ry. 
Co., 128 I. C. C. 249. 

The rates from Florida are made with some rela¬ 
tionship necessarily to the rates from Georgia and 
South Carolina. 

Examiner Weems : Exhibit No. 85 will be re¬ 
ceived and so marked. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 85, Witness Gardner.”) 

Exhibit No. 86 is an excerpt from jthe Department 
of Interior Bulletin No. 708, entitle^ “High Grade 
Clays of the Eastern United States. ’ ’ This exhibit con¬ 
sists of four pages. It gives, in addition to the defini¬ 
tion of the various clays, the uses to wh^ch the clays are 
put. 

(Thereupon the exhibit refeijred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 86, Witness Gardner.”) 

Exhibit No. 87 consists of one page. This is also 
an excerpt from the same publication, land consists of 
one page. 
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(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 87, Witness Gwathmey.”) 

Exhibit No. 88 consists of two pages, and is a state¬ 
ment showing clay sold by producers in the United 
States for 1926, by uses, in short tons. The heading 
shows that. This information was taken from the De¬ 
partment of Commerce Bulletin entitled “Clays for 
1926.” 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 88, Witness Gardner.”) 

Exhibit No. 89 is a copy of the pamphlet gotten out 
by the United States Tariff Commission, entitled “Tar¬ 
iff information surveys of clays and earth,” revised 
edition. This is a Government pamphlet. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 89, Witness Gardner.”) 

My next exhibit, No. 90, is a copy of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce Bulletin, entitled “Clay in 1925,” 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 90, Witness Gardner.”) 

That bulletin, in addition to giving information as 
to prices and production and the uses of the various 
clays, deals with the specific kinds of clays. 

My Exhibit No. 91 is a technical paper, No. 343, 
published by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Mines, entitled “Georgia and Alabama Clays as 
Fillers.” 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 91, Witness Gardner.”) 
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Exhibit No. 92 is Bulletin No. 252 of the United 
States Department of Commerce, entitled “Beneficia- 
tion and utilization of Georgia clays.” 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 92, Witness Gardner.”) 

Exhibit No. 93 is a statement consisting of six 
pages, showing the various clays sold in the United 
States according to the Department of Commerce pub¬ 
lications, entitled “Mineral Resources of the United 
States.” 

The first page of that exhibit shows the kaolin sold 
from the State of Georgia from 1901 up to 1926, by 
years. It shows the value of the produjct and the aver¬ 
age price secured by dividing the tons into the value. 
It shows the same information from ball clay and from 
fire clay. 

The heading of “kaolin or china clay and paper 
clay” was taken from the Government reports, and 
that is the heading under which these clays are listed. 

The purpose of that particular exhibit, in addition 
to showing the average prices, is to sfiow the vast in¬ 
crease in the sales and productions of Georgia clay 
since 1901. In other words, the first column is the 
year, the second column is the ratio to 1901 clays sold, 
per cent. In other words, in 1926 the kaolin or china 
and paper clays from Georgia sold wa^ 2015 per cent, 
of the paper clays, kaolin, sold in 1901] Page 2 of the 
exhibit is similar in character except that it shows the 
information for the State of South Caro lina . Page 3 
of the exhibit shows the information for North Caro¬ 
lina and for Florida. Pages 4 and 5 cover Tennessee 
and Kentucky, respectively, and page 6 the total for the 
United States. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 93, Witness Gardner.”) 
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Exhibit No. 94 consists of one page and shows the 
clay imported and entered for consumption in the 
United States from 1900 to 1926, according to the re¬ 
ports of the United States Department of Commerce 
Bureau of Mines. This exhibit shows “Witness Behr¬ 
ing,” but it should be “Gardner.” The exhibit was 
not prepared under my direction, but was prepared by 
me personally. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 94, Witness Gardner.”) 

Later on in my testimony I will exhibit certain 
rates on imported clays from North Atlantic ports, and 
the purpose of Exhibit No. 95 is to show the customs 
districts through which the clay is imported. This in¬ 
formation was taken from United States Department 
of Commerce, foreign Commerce & Navigation of the 
United States. This exhibit consists of two pages, the 
second page being a list of customs districts and ports 
of entry. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 95, Witness Gardner.”) 

It will be noted from Exhibit No. 95 that the cus¬ 
toms district through which much of the imported kao¬ 
lin clay and paper clay comes is the Maine and New 
Hampshire district, Massachusetts district, and, par¬ 
ticularly, the Philadelphia district. With respect to the 
Maine and New Hampshire district, I understand Port¬ 
land, Maine, is the important port of entry. As to the 
Philadelphia district, of course, Philadelphia is the 
important port of entry. This exhibit covers all ports 
and not merely the northern ports. It tends to indicate 
the extent to which the great bulk of the importation is 
through certain North Atlantic ports, particularly 
Philadelphia. The exhibit purports to show the ton- 
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nage imported for customs districts, and the list of 
points located in the customs districts, the ports of 
entry, are shown on page 2. In other 'sirords, the Maine 
and New Hampshire customs district is comprised of 
the points shown on page 2 of the exhibit, hut, from the 
information I have been able to secure, Portland, 
Maine, is the important port of entry. I made this 
exhibit up myself, and there were practically no impor¬ 
tations through the Gulf ports. 

Our records clearly indicate that the clay produc¬ 
ing industry in the southern States was first started 
prior to 1899 in Aiken County, S. C., then served by the 
South Carolina & Georgia Railroad, which line was 
absorbed by the Southern Railway May 1st, 1899. The 
development of the Georgia clay fields followed closely 
behind the South Carolina development, having been 
started at points on the Macon, Dublin & Savannah 
Railroad in 1899. Since the inception of the clay pro¬ 
ducing industry in the southern States the producers 
have continually complained to the cjarriers of their 
inability to dispose of their products jin the territory 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers in competition 
with clay imported from the United Kingdom, not only 
because the freight rate on the imported clay was on a 
lower basis than the rates from the southern producing 
points to the same destinations, but alsp because of the 
prejudice against the southern clay due to its toughness 
and color. English clay had for many years been used 
in the American industry and thus became to be recog¬ 
nized as the standard product of its kind in the world. 

Shortly after the Southern Railway acquired the 
South Carolina & Georgia Railroad the clay operators 
in Aiken County, S. C., together with the operators 
located on the Augusta Southern and M. D. & S, Rail¬ 
roads complained of their inability to niarket their clay 
in the territory north of the Ohio and ^Potomac Rivers 
in competition with the English clays being imported 
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through North Atlantic ports, and indicated that if the 
clay producing industry in the South was to continue 
and be developed it was necessary that some conces¬ 
sions be made in the transportation charges that would 
enable the southern producers to meet the competition 
of the English clay. 

An investigation of the situation showed a very 
small movement of southern clays to destinations in the 
territory north of the Ohio River with a slightly 
greater movement to the eastern territory. The move¬ 
ment to the eastern territory was generally for short 
hauls to the southern ports, thence via steamer lines 
to North Atlantic ports. 

The clay which was moving from the Southern ter¬ 
ritory to destinations north of the Ohio River generally 
also moved in connection with the water route through 
North Atlantic ports due to the low proportional rates 
operated to the port cities in conjunction with the low 
rates operated by the water lines from South Atlantic 
ports to North Atlantic ports. 

In that connection I will explain a little later on in 
my testimony that there is practically no movement at 
all via rail and water or rail-water-and-rail routes to¬ 
day, but that has been an influence that has been felt in 
connection with these clay rates from the South, espe¬ 
cially to the East. 

On imported clay moving through North Atlantic 
ports the southern carriers did not enjoy a transporta¬ 
tion haul and their interest therefore lay in assisting 
the southern producers in placing their product in the 
consuming territory in competition with the imported 
clay. 

In order to assist the southern producers in meet¬ 
ing the competition of the English clay the southern 
carriers established minimum proportional rates from 
the southern producing clay fields to Ohio River cross¬ 
ings and to eastern gateways to be applied in con- 
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structing through rates on clay from the southern ter¬ 
ritory to destinations north of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers. 

As time went on the southern proqueers continued 
to complain of their inability to market their products 
in the consuming territories in competition with the 
imported clays. The result has been that in their ef¬ 
forts to assist the southern manufacturers the southern 
carriers have continued to lessen the transportation 
burden on southern clay by reducing their proportions 
or charges to the gateways with their Official Classifi¬ 
cation connections and in this way lessen the total 
charges paid on the southern product. 

With the exception of the general increase made in 
1918 and 1920 the clay rates from the sbuthern produc¬ 
ing fields to destinations north of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers have continually been reduced, such reductions 
being generally absorbed by the southern carriers. 

In the beginning higher rates to the gateways were 
maintained on the higher grade clays tlian on the lower 
grade clays. A revision in the commodity rate descrip¬ 
tion whereby all clays would move at the lower rate 
brought about substantial reductions in the through 
transportation charges and the producers themselves 
undertook to reduce the transportation charges by dis¬ 
continuing shipping clays in casks and shipping their 
materials in bag or in bulk, because, as stated by them, 
the cost of the cask container many times exceeded the 
cost of bags or the shipping of clay in bulk. 

From the beginning the through rates on clay from 
the southern producing points to destinations north of 
the Ohio and Potomac Rivers have beep made by com¬ 
bining the low proportions of the southern carriers 
with the rates required by our northern and eastern 
connections. In some instances, especially to the east¬ 
ern territories, the rates were published as a single unit 
with the proportions shown separately in the tariffs, 
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while in other instances the rates were published under 
a sectional plan tariff, whereby the proportion rates of 
the southern lines were shown in one section of the tar¬ 
iff while in another section of the same tariff the pro¬ 
portion rates of our connections were published with 
an appropriate note that the two factors added together 
would constitute the through rate. At the present time 
the through rates are generally published from origin 
to destination with the proportions to and from the 
various gateways shown separately in the same tariff. 

Regardless of the manner in which the through 
rates are published, the fact still remains that the rates 
on clay from southern producing points to destina¬ 
tions north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers have been 
constructed by using the proportional rates of the 
southern carriers to the gateways added thereto the 
rates or proportions required by our eastern and west¬ 
ern connections. 

A more complete and detailed history of the 
Georgia adjustment is recited by the Commission in 
Import and Domestic Rates, Clay, 391. C. C. 132. What 
is said by the Commission in that case respecting the 
Georgia clay rates appears to correspond with the in¬ 
formation shown in our records as to both the South 
Carolina and Georgia clay producing industry. Espe¬ 
cially the information shown on page 132 of the Com¬ 
mission’s report in that case pertaining to the various 
difficulties encountered by the southern producers in 
meeting the competition of imported English clay. In 
their endeavor to assist the southern producers in 
marketing their products in the territory north of the 
Ohio and Potomac River the southern carriers have for 
many years maintained very low proportional rates 
to the various crossings which apparently are now con¬ 
sidered by the shippers as representing a normal ad¬ 
justment. 
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From the earliest period the level of the rates on 
southern clays to the East has been affected to a very 
marked extent by the competition of those clays with 
the imported English clays and further, to a certain 
extent, has been controlled by the competition of rail 
and water routes, especially to the eastern territory 
and the territory in the east immediately adjacent to 
the coast. 

My Exhibit No. 96 is a chronological statement of 
the rates on clay from the Georgia and South Carolina 
territory to the Ohio River crossings proper and be¬ 
yond. 

In connection with that exhibit, I have used Cin¬ 
cinnati as a representative Ohio River crossing. 

When the Southern Railway took over the South 
Carolina & Georgia Railroad in 1889 itj found rates on 
clay and kaolin from Langley and Bath to Ohio River 
crossings proper and beyond of $3.60 per net ton. This 
rate was published in S. C. & G. Tariff I. C. C. 215, 
which had been in effect for several years. It was not 
until 1903 that proportional rates on kablin were estab¬ 
lished to Ohio River crossings for the purpose of assist¬ 
ing the South Carolina producers meeting the compe¬ 
tition of the imported clay in the territory north of the 
Ohio River. The next change that was made was 1904 
when the common clay rates were reduced 60 cents per 
ton or to the same basis as the proportional rate on 
kaolin. In the latter part of 1904 the proportional 
rates on crude clay was established on basis of 40 cents 
per ton less than the local rate, or $2.60 per ton. In 
1903 the local and proportional rates on both crude 
clay and kaolin were advanced 40 cents per ton, which 
advance was eliminated in 1909 when the rates on crude 
clay and kaolin were made the same, op* $3 per ton, to 
Ohio River crossings proper, and $2.60 per ton when 
for beyond. The next change was the 25 per cent, in- 
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crease of June 25,1918, made by the Railroad Adminis¬ 
tration and which was a part of the general increases 
which were in all rates in the United States. 

When the Commission handed down its decision in 
Increased Rates, 1920, 58 I. C. C. 220, and authorized 
a 25 per cent, increase in all rates intraterritorial within 
the south, 40 per cent, increase in all rates within the 
Official Classification territory with a 33 1/3 per cent, 
increase in the rates from the South to destinations 
north of the Ohio River the rates on clay from the 
South to destinations north of the Ohio River were 
published in a sectional plan tariff. That is, the south¬ 
ern lines minimum proportional rates were published 
in one part of the tariff and the rates required by our 
connections beyond the gateway were published in an¬ 
other part of the same tariff with an appropriate note 
authorizing the adding together of the two factors in 
arriving at the through rates. Because of the manner 
in which the tariffs were published it became necessary 
under the Commission’s order in Increased Rates, 
1920, to increase both of the factors 331/3 per cent. 
However, in order to take care of clay moving to desti¬ 
nations other than those shown in our tariffs where 
the factor beyond the gateway had been increased 40 
per cent., a proportional rate 25 per cent, higher than 
that previously in effect was published. This accounts 
for the two proportional rates shown in the exhibit 
following the increases of 1920. 

During the period that the two proportional rates 
were published to the Ohio River crossings the shippers 
have pointed to the lower rates as one of the reasons 
why the through should be reduced, it being their posi¬ 
tion that if the southern carriers could handle clay at 
$3.72 per ton to Ohio River crossings in connection with 
traffic destined to points where basings rates beyond 
the river were not published that they should assist the 
southern clay shippers by applying the same propor- 
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tional rate on traffic destined to destinations where bas¬ 
ing rates were published in our tariff^. With the ex¬ 
ception of the general increases of 1918 and 1920 and 
the reductions of 1922, the local and proportional rates 
establishing in 1909 remained in effect until July 5, 
1927. It was in the latter part of 1923 that the shippers 
made it known to the southern carriers that there had 
arisen a condition in the clay industry that had made 
it necessary for the southern shippers to have a re¬ 
duction in the clay rates to destination^ in the territory 
north of the Ohio River. It was explained that at 
North Atlantic ports the Southern shippers were being 
gradually forced out of the clay business by the severe 
competition with the English clay. The shippers also 
pointed out that the only territory left to the domestic 
clay people was Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania and northern New Yprk, and that the 
competition with English clay in this territory was 
very severe and if this territory was to be supplied by 
domestic clay some reductions in the transportation 
charges from southern points to such destinations was 
necessary. It was also shown by the Shippers that the 
Associated Industries of Clay of England had passed 
a resolution to reduce the price of Englsh clay 10 
shillings per ton with a view of regarding the business 
which was lost to the southern shippers during the war. 
It was also pointed out that English clay was consid¬ 
ered better clay and that the consumers would pay a 
little more money for it. Without going into detail as 
to what transpired during the period 1924 to 1927, it 
will suffice to say that the southern carriers in their 
desire to assist the southern clay producers reduced 
their proportional rate to the Ohio Rijver crossings on 
July 5,1927, to $3.50 per ton which is c|ur present mini¬ 
mum proportional rate. 

It will be observed that the exhibit that I have filed 
also shows the history of the clay rates from Georgia 
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and Florida stations, Central of Georgia and Macon, 
Dublin & Savannah railroads. The pits on the M. D. & 
S. were developed long after the South Carolina pits, 
following which was the development on the Central of 
Georgia and Georgia & Florida Railroad. The rates 
from the Georgia points, as the exhibit shows, were 
made the same as the rates from the South Carolina 
points which has been the competitive adjustment for 
many years. The present rates on clay from Georgia 
and South Carolina points to the territory north of the 
Ohio River are measured by the rates from the Lang- 
ley-Bath district in South Carolina. The present pro¬ 
portional rate of $3.50 per ton from South Carolina to 
Ohio River crossings is 10 cents per ton less than the 
rate in effect prior to 1903, and 50 cents per ton less 
than the M. D. & S. rate in effect in 1899. It can there¬ 
fore be seen from what I have said that the southern 
carriers in their endeavor to help the southern clay 
manufacturer have for many years been handling the 
clay traffic from the south on extremely low propor¬ 
tional rates to the Ohio River crossings. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 96, Witness Gardner.”) 

In the beginning the clay produced in the Langley- 
Bath district of South Carolina was consumed in the 
New England and upper New York territories by the 
paper mills, and the movement was in connection with 
the rail-water-rail routes through South Atlantic and 
North Atlantic ports. As time went on it was found 
that in securing the better grades of clay for the paper 
trade there was left a supply of clay that met the re¬ 
quirements of the pottery industry and a movement 
of this class of clay later developed to destinations in 
the central territory and to points in the East, and 
this traffic also moved by the water routes. The rates 
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on clay from the South Carolina disirict to eastern 
port cities via the rail and water routes were first con¬ 
structed by adding the proportions ojf the southern 
carriers to the low rates of the steamer lines operating 
from the South Atlantic ports plus wharfage and han¬ 
dling charges at the ports. To interior eastern points 
no joint rates were published for many years, and prior 
to 1914 the rail-water-rail rates were made by the 
combination of the rates to and from eastern ports. 
The rail and water rates from the Georgia district to 
eastern cities were made in a like manner, and prior to 
1912 the rail and water rates from Georgia to eastern 
port cities were on a slightly lower leyel than the rail 
and water rates from the South Carolijna district. 

After repeated representations frolm the shippers 
located in the South Carolina district, thp rail and water 
rates from South Carolina points to eastern port cities 
were in 1912 reduced so as to be no higher than the 
rates maintained from the Georgia district served by 
the M. D. S. and Central of Georgia railroads. These 
rail and water rates always have been on a low basis 
and have had their influence in reducing the all-rail 
rates so that the all-rail lines serving tlje eastern gate¬ 
ways might secure for their long haul as against the 
movement through the South Atlantic ports in connec¬ 
tion with the water lines. 

In the early part of 1914 the rail and water rates 
on clay from the South Carolina and Georgia pits to 
eastern port cities were revised on basis of adopting 
the lowest rate that could be found from either of the 
pits, and this rate made applicable from all of the south¬ 
ern clay producing and shipping points. To interior 
eastern and New England points joint through rates 
were published on basis of applying the combination of 
the rail and water rates to the eastern port cities plus 
the arbitraries demanded by the lines operating from 
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the North Atlantic, adding thereto terminal and han¬ 
dling charges at the North Atlantic ports. Generally 
speaking, the present rates reflect this basis as in¬ 
creased in 1918 and 1920, and as reduced in 1922 and 
are relatively low. 

The all-rail rates from the South Carolina points 
to eastern and interior eastern points, although pub¬ 
lished as joint through rates, have always been made 
by combining the proportional or basing rate of the 
southern lines to the eastern gateways with the propor¬ 
tional or basing rates required by our eastern connec¬ 
tions. When the Southern Railway acquired the S. C. 
& G. Railroad in 1889, we found all-rail rates on clay 
and kaolin from Langley District to eastern cities 
made by using a proportional rate of 12 cents per 100 
pounds to Virginia cities plus the proportional or bas¬ 
ing rates of our eastern connections. Shortly there¬ 
after the all-rail rates from the South Carolina dis¬ 
trict were revised on basis of observing a propor¬ 
tional rate of 10% and 11 cents per 100 pounds to east¬ 
ern gateways of Alexandria and Hagerstown plus the 
specific or basing rates of our eastern connections. 
Under the same revision the rates from the Georgia 
district were revised on basis somewhat higher than the 
rates from South Carolina points. Thus, prior to 
April, 1914, the general basis observed from the South 
Carolina pits to the East was a basing rate of $2.50 
per gross ton, or 11 cents per 100 pounds to eastern 
gateways with rates from Georgia pits made 45 cents 
per gross ton, or 2 cents per 100 pounds higher except 
to New England points where the influence of the rail 
and water route made it necessary to establish a 
slightly lower basis on clay from the South Carolina 
territory. 

The rates on clay from Georgia and Florida Rail¬ 
road mines, formerly Augusta Southern Railroad, of 
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which Hepzibah, Ga., is representative, have for many 
years prior to 1913 been published on the same basis 
as the rates contemporaneously maintained from the 
South Carolina district, Hepzibah being located within 
close proximity to the South Carolina fields. 

The present rates on clay from the South to east¬ 
ern, interior eastern and New England points, gener¬ 
ally speaking, reflect the present day equivalents of the 
rates published and made effective in April, 1914. In 
the latter part of 1913 it was found thiit notwithstand¬ 
ing the minimum proportions which had been estab¬ 
lished on clay from southern clay producing points to 
eastern gateways, that by allowing the eastern lines in 
certain cases the proportions or basing rates required 
by them left in many instances revenues for the south¬ 
ern lines which were less than the southern carriers 
could reasonably afford to handle the traffic. 

By Examinee Weems : 

Q. What do you mean by “required of them”? 
What does that mean? 

A. As I went on to explain in the first part of this 
historical statement, our rates on clay, as well as rates 
on many other commodities, competitive rates, were 
made by combining together the minimum proportions 
that the southern lines thought that they could operate 
on, to the gateways with our connections, adding 
thereto the proportions required and demanded by our 
eastern or western lines. I refer to rates to destina¬ 
tions north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. By “com¬ 
petitive” in this connection I mean, that in order to 
give our producers, the producers located in southern 
territory, an adjustment that would help them to com¬ 
pete with the same products produced or moving in the 
territory north of the Ohio River, we have made these 
basing rates lower than they would otherwise have been 
made, because the entire shrink in the rate necessarily 
had to be absorbed by the southern carriers. As to the 
rates on clay involved in this proceeding, the compe- 
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tition, as I have explained previously, came from the 
imported clays through the North Atlantic ports. 

With a view of establishing the rates on a definite 
basis and with a view of bringing about a parity in 
the rates from the Georgia, South Carolina and North 
Carolina clay shipping points to the same destinations 
a general revision of the clay rates was undertaken, 
which revision was made effective in April, 1914. Under 
the April, 1914, revision the all-rail rates from Georgia, 
South Carolina and North Carolina points to eastern 
and interior eastern points were revised by employing 
a proportional rate of $2.60 per gross ton to Potomac 
Yards or Hagerstown, adding thereto the revised pro¬ 
portional rates or specifies of our eastern connections. 
Under this revision the rates from all of the southern 
producing points became the same. The proportional 
or basing rate of $2.60 per ton was also employed in 
establishing the joint through rates from the Georgia 
territory to New England points. However, the com¬ 
petition of the rail and water routes on New England 
traffic was exceedingly keen in connection with the clay 
moving from South Carolina and North Carolina points 
which resulted in the carriers serving these pits em¬ 
ploying a proportional rate of $2.50 per gross ton to 
Potomac Yards on New England traffic. 

Thus, under the 1914 revision the rates on clay and 
kaolin from the North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia producing territories became the same on traf¬ 
fic destined to eastern and interior eastern points, while 
on traffic destined to New England points the rates on 
clay from the South Carolina and North Carolina pro¬ 
ducing became 10 cents per gross ton lower than the 
rates from the Georgia pits and this difference is re¬ 
flected in the present adjustment. In other words, in 
connection with the New England traffic from the 
Langley-Bath territory the Langley-Bath territory is 
local to the Southern Bailway. The Southern Railway 
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has its own line from South Carolina pits to Potomac 
Yards, and it undertook to put in that particular ad¬ 
justment to New England via its liijes. That is the 
only territory where there is a difference today in the 
rates from the North Carolina territory, South Caro¬ 
lina territory and Georgia territory t<j> the Trunk Line 
and New England territory. 

By Examiner Weems : 

Q. You mean that is where the group breaks up? 

A. Well, to the east and interior east the rates 
from Georgia and South Carolina an4 North Carolina 
are the same. To the New England territory the rates 
from South Carolina, North Carolina are on a slightly 
lower basis than Georgia because of t}he action of the 
Southern Railway in maintaining this lower basing rate 
to Potomac Yards on which it was supposed to receive 
its long-haul from the Langley-Bath district to Poto¬ 
mac Yards. As a general proposition it has been recog¬ 
nized that the commodity here involved is one that jus¬ 
tifies a group adjustment at origin, especially so far 
as South Carolina and Georgia are cohcerned, but the 
fact there is not a group adjustment tjo the New Eng¬ 
land territory is chargeable to the actipn of the South¬ 
ern Railway in going below the mininium proportions 
on New England clay. 

In the past, so far as South Carolina and Georgia 
are concerned, the shippers and most of the carriers 
have always contended for a group adjustment from 
South Carolina and Georgia, not only to the East and 
interior East, but also to New England, and notwith¬ 
standing the fact that many of the clay pits are located 
on what are known as short or weak lines, or lines 
which the Commission has recognized in the Southern 
Class Rate Investigation are entitled to special rate 
treatment or differentials higher than other lines apply, 
but it is very obvious, as I expect to explain later on 
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in my testimony, that if the short or weak lines main¬ 
tain rates that are higher than the rates from clay pits 
on the Trunk Lines it is going to seriously affect their 
revenues and affect the traffic moving from their lines. 
So take, for example, the Georgia-Florida Railroad, on 
which Hepzibah is located, and also the Macon, Dublin 
& Savannah Railroad, on which Dry Branch is located. 
Those lines in the future wish to continue the competi¬ 
tive adjustment of maintaining the group rates from 
the Georgia kilns and the South Carolina kilns to the 
destinations involved. 

The purpose of my testimony is more or less to go 
to the present adjustment as it stands and to give you 
the facts reflected in the present adjustment and, of 
course, we leave it to the Commission to reach its own 
conclusions. We propose no revision. Naturally, we 
can propose no revision as we only control one factor 
of the adjustment. 

Reducing basing rate of $2.60 per gross ton to net 
ton basis and then applying the general increase of 25 
per cent, in 1918 and S3V2 per cent, increase of 1920, 
less the July 1, 1932, reduction of 10 per cent., results 
in the present rate equivalent of $3.49, which is gen¬ 
erally recognized as the minimum proportional rate on 
clay and kaolin from southern producing points to east¬ 
ern gateways of Potomac Yards and Hagerstown. Al¬ 
though I have stated from the North Carolina and 
South Carolina territory to New England points the 
proportional rate of the southern carriers is somewhat 
less, slightly less. I referred to the reduction of the 
basing rate from the gross ton to net ton basis, because 
in the days when we published the rates on clay they 
were on a gross ton basis, because most of the clay 
years ago moved in what was known as casks, and the 
weight of a cask was approximately 2300 pounds, or 
the same as a gross ton. 
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In 1914 when we brought about this revision in our 
rates we converted the rate from the gross ton to the 
net ton basis, so when the rates were converted, of 
course, the $2.60 proportional rate was 11 cents per 
100 pounds, converted to a net ton basis. 

It will be seen from the testimony which I have 
given that the southern carriers have since the incep¬ 
tion of the clay producing industry in the Southern 
territory undertaken to maintain low competitive rates 
on clay and kaolin from southern points to eastern 
destinations with a view of helping thb southern pro¬ 
ducers meet the competition of imported English clay. 

My Exhibit No. 97, consisting of one page, is a 
chronological statement of the rates on clay and/or 
kaolin from South Carolina and Georgia points to Bos¬ 
ton, Mass., and New York, N. Y., as representing the 
eastern adjustment. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 

No. 97, Witness Gardner.”) 

South Carolina—I have used the Langley-Bath 
rate, and as to the Macon, Dublin & Savannah I have 
used the Georgia points involved in this case, particu¬ 
larly the Dry Branch territory. Dry Branch, Georgia, 
is typical, or Gordon or McIntyre. They are all about 
the same. 

Following the development of the blay mining in¬ 
dustry in Aiken County, South Carolina, clay deposits 
were opened up in Jackson, Haywood ajnd Swain coun¬ 
ties in western North Carolina served by the Murphy 
Branch of the Southern Bailway. Because of the 
difficult operations then encountered <|>n the Murphy 
Branch of the Southern Railway, it was thought that 
the rates on clay from Murphy Branch stations to the 
east and west could be made slightly higher than the 
clay moving from the South Carolina territory. It did 
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not take long, however, to develop the fact that in order 
to encourage the clay mining industry on our Murphy 
Branch, it was necessary to have competitive rates in 
line with the rates from the South Carolina producing 
territory. Hence, in 1907, the rates from our Murphy 
Branch stations to the east and west were placed on the 
same level as the rates from the Langley territory. 

Following the development of the Murphy Branch 
of the Southern Bailway clay deposits were, in 1906, 
opened up on the Old South & Western Railway in 
Yancy and Mitchell counties, which line was later ab¬ 
sorbed by the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railroad. 
From the beginning the rates from Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio Railroad stations in Yancy and Mitchell 
counties to eastern destinations and to Central Freight 
Association territories were made the same and kept in 
line with the rates from stations on the Southern Rail¬ 
way in Western North Carolina. Hence, we have a 
situation where the competitive rates first established 
in South Carolina have been extended to apply from 
pits in North Carolina and also from pits in Georgia. 

I will now offer my Exhibit No. 98. This is a chron¬ 
ological statement of the rates on clay from South Caro¬ 
lina and North Carolina points to Ohio River crossings. 
I have used Cincinnati and Evansville as representing 
the Ohio River crossings. 

Under the Carolina related adjustment which has 
been in effect for many years the rates to lower Ohio 
River crossings take a differential over the rate to 
upper Ohio River crossings, regardless of how the rates 
are established. It is for that reason I have shown 
Evansville as representing the lower crossings and Cin¬ 
cinnati as representing the upper crossings. The pur¬ 
pose of the exhibit is to show that the rates to these 
crossings proper and beyond from Dillsboro, as repre¬ 
senting the producing territory on the Murphy Branch, 
and from Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio stations, have 
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been kept in line with the rates from tlje Langley-Bath 
territory. 

When we reduced our proportional rate or basing 
rate from the Georgia-South Carolina territory in 1927 
to $3.50, we did not reduce the rates from the Murphy 
Branch stations because we found there was no neces¬ 
sity of doing it, and the rates, in our opinion, which we 
were operating to the gateways, were,, in fact, as low 
as we should operate from that territory. So at the 
present time you have rates to Central Freight Asso¬ 
ciation territory from the Carolina territory that are 
slightly higher than the rates from thq South Carolina 
and Georgia territory. 

Probably taking some of the territory in West Vir¬ 
ginia that is nearer to the Carolina, Cljnchfield & Ohio, 
you will find the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio rates 
slightly less than the rates from the Murphy Branch 
stations, but, as a general proposition, as I will point 
out later, except there may be a cept here or there 
caused by the disposition of fractions under the general 
basis; but the general basis has been the same adjust¬ 
ment. You will observe on Exhibit No. 99, which is a 
statement of rates on clay from Georgia, South Caro¬ 
lina and North Carolina points to representative east¬ 
ern points, that, generally speaking, Cfarolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio North Carolina rates are the same as the 
Southern Railway Murphy Branch station rates, which, 
in turn, are the same as the rates from the Langley- 
Bath territory. 

(Thereupon the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked, respectively, “Defend¬ 
ants’ Exhibits Nos. 98 and 99, Witness Gardner.”) 
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In recent years the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion has adopted a method of measuring the rate levels 
on various commodities within the Southern territory 
and to, from and between the territory within the south, 
and a similar method has been adopted in other cases. 
I have in mind particularly that in the Consolidated 
Southwestern cases the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion has arrived at the rate level on various commodi¬ 
ties by prescribing a certain relationship to the pre¬ 
scribed first class rates. A similar method of arriving 
at the rate levels on commodities was adopted by the 
Commission in the Southeastern Sugar Investigation, 
132 I. C. C. 447, and in the Georgia Peach Growers 
Exchange, 1391. C. C. 143, and on Roofing Materials in 
the Standard Paint Company v. Director General, 112 
I. C. C. 589. On rough granite, at least granite, rough, 
quarried or sawed, minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 
having a value of approximately $8 a ton, the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission in the West Texas Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce case v. the H. T. & C. Railroad, 129 
I. C. C. 546, prescribed rates on this class of material 
from points in Texas to points in the Southeastern ter¬ 
ritory, Illinois Freight Association territory, and East¬ 
ern territory, made ITV 2 per cent, of the contempora¬ 
neous first class rate. 

Throughout my comparisons I have arrived at the 
relative rate level of the clay rates, not only from the 
territory that is directly involved in this proceeding, 
but also from other territories in the South and from 
the Eastern territory on imported clays, by taking the 
going commodity rates and ascertaining what per cent, 
those commodity rates were of the going first class 
rates. 

As far as the rates from the Southern territory are 
concerned, I have used the Docket 13494 rates as pre¬ 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
connection with the class rates which have been pre- 
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scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission I wish 
to direct your attention, Mr. Examiner, to tbe fact that 
to the Central Freight Association territory the class 
rates prescribed by the Interstate Conimerce Commis¬ 
sion in Docket 13494, which is the Southern Class Rate 
Investigation, were on a differential basis, that is, dif¬ 
ferentials were added to the Southern carriers’ rates 
to the Ohio River, such differentials being prescribed 
by the Commission. When we come to the Eastern ter¬ 
ritory, the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Southern Class Rate Investigation undertook to pre¬ 
scribe what is known as key rates, that is from a group 
point in the South to a specific group p<()int in the East¬ 
ern territory, and in prescribing those rates the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission specifically states in its 
report in the Southern Class Rate Investigation at 101 
I. C. C. 513 and 109 I. C. C. 300 that the all rail rates 
were made less than they would otherwise have been 
had it not been for the case of the water and rail and 
rail, water and rail routes. Of course there is quite a 
substantial movement of class traffic by the rail and 
water and rail, water and rail routes between the East¬ 
ern territory on the one hand and the Southern terri¬ 
tory on the other. 

I make that explanation because of the fact that 
my exhibits, to follow the relationship in connection 
with the clay rates to the East as contrasted with the 
prescribed first class rates in Docket l<p494 will appar¬ 
ently show a higher percentage to the East than they 
show to the Central Freight Association territory, 
which is caused by using these key rates or depressed 
rates as referred to in the Commission’s decision. As 
an example of that situation I have prepared my Ex¬ 
hibit No. 100, which is a statement slowing the first 
class rates prescribed by the Commission in the South¬ 
ern Class Rate Investigation from Langley, S. C., and 
Gordon, Ga., as contrasted with the K-2 scale as pre- 
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scribed by the Commission in the same case, Docket 
13494. When I refer to the K-2 scale I refer to the 
mileage scale which the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion prescribed in the Southern Class Rate Investiga¬ 
tion for application between points in the South and 
important points without the State to points within the 
South where key rates are not prescribed in Docket 
13494. The purpose of this exhibit is to show the exact 
influence that the rail and water and rail, water and 
rail routes have, all in connection with the key rates 
prescribed by the Commission between the East and 
the South. This exhibit 100 consists of two pages. You 
will note from page 1 of the exhibit I have shown the 
rates from Langley and Gordon to representative east¬ 
ern points, these being the points that I use in the 
exhibits to follow. 

Taking the first class rates as prescribed by the 
Commission in Docket 13494, I have shown the K-2 
mileage scale for the distances from Langley and Gor¬ 
don to these representative points; then the percentage 
that the prescribed rate is of the K-2 scale. I have 
done the same thing for Gordon, Ga. To the Eastern 
territory you will note that, using the average to the 
points shown in the exhibit, the rates from Langley are 
92 per cent, of the K-2 mileage scale, from Gordon, Ga., 
they are 91 per cent. 

That K-2 scale is the mileage scale prescribed by 
the Docket 13494 for application between points within 
the South and from points without the South in the 
Eastern territory to points within the South where key 
rates were not prescribed. 

The purpose of this exhibit is to show that the rel¬ 
ative rate level on class rates which the Commission 
prescribed between the East on the one hand and the 
South on the other was relatively lower than the rates 
between the South on the one hand and Central Freight 
Association territory on the other hand, brought about 
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by the influence of water and rail and rail, water and 
rail routes. That is the only purpose of the exhibit. 

In other words, I have used the K-2 mileage scale 
as the yardstick to ascertain the relative level of the 
prescribed rates between the East on the one hand and 
the South on the other, and as I stated} from Langley, 
S. C., for example, the prescribed first (flass rates were 
approximately 92 per cent, and Gordon 91 per cent., 
and that reflects in connection with my C. F. A. scale 
the influence of the water routes. 

On sheet 2 of the exhibit I show similar informa- 
tion as to destinations in the Central Freight Associa¬ 
tion territory including the Buffalo-Pittsburgh terri¬ 
tory. I have taken the prescribed first class rates and 
the present rates, which were made on a differential 
basis, and contrasted them with the K-j2 scale in order 
to arrive at a similar showing. 

You will note that the rates are approximately on 
the K-2 scale. I make that explanation because in ex¬ 
hibits to follow, as I stated, it would pppear that the 
percentage relationship that the clay ijates are of the 
first class rates is slightly higher to tpe East than to 
the West. That is due to the difference in the level of 
the first class rates. 

Exhibit No. 101, consisting of four pages, is a 
statement of rates on clay from South Carolina and 
Georgia points to destinations in the Official Classifica¬ 
tion territory, showing the relative rate level as meas¬ 
ured by the first class rates prescribed jay the Commis¬ 
sion in the Southern Class Rate Investigation. The 
first page of that exhibit shows the present clay rates 
from South Carolina and Georgia points to destina¬ 
tions in the eastern territory. I have used as repre¬ 
sentative of the South Carolina origin points Langley 
and Bath, Hepzibah and Gordon and JDry Branch as 
representative of the Georgia adjustment. The first 
class rates shown in the exhibit from Hepzibah, Ga., 
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on the Georgia & Florida Railroad have been made a 
differential higher than the rates applying in connec¬ 
tion with the Trunk Line, that differential being au¬ 
thorized by the Commission. That is also true of the 
first class rates from Dry Branch group, Dry Branch 
being on the Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad, 
which is a short or weak line, and recognized as 
such by the Commission in Docket 13494. I make that 
explanation because the relationship to first class from 
Hepzibah and from Dry Branch show as being a little 
lower than the relationship or rate level from Langley 
and the Gordon group, Langley being on the Southern 
Railway and the Gordon group being in the Central of 
Georgia group. We may say, however, that the rela¬ 
tionship there would be approximately 17% per cent. 

On page 2 of the exhibit is made a similar showing 
as to rates to destinations in the Central Freight Asso¬ 
ciation territory. What I have said about the first class 
rates from Hepzibah and Dry Branch to Eastern terri¬ 
tory applies with equal force to the first class rates 
from those same origin points to destinations in Cen¬ 
tral Freight Association territory. It would appear 
from this exhibit and page 2 thereof, showing the des¬ 
tinations in the Central Freight Association territory, 
that the relative rate level from the South Carolina- 
Georgia territory to Central Association territory is 
approximately 15 per cent. On page 3 of the exhibit 
I show the information as to points located in the 
Southern territory so called, with an average of the 
relationship to all points shown in the exhibit. 

Exhibit No. 102 is a statement of rates on clay 
from Kentucky and Tennessee points to destinations in 
Official Classification territory, showing the relative 
rate level as measured by the first class rates pre¬ 
scribed by the Commission in Docket 13494. This ex¬ 
hibit consists of four pages. The first page are the 
rates to Eastern territory. The second page is an aver- 
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age of the rates shown on page 1. Page 3 shows the 
rates to Central Freight Association territory. Page 4 
is the average of the rates shown on page 3. 

As I explained in my opening statement, ball clay 
is produced in substantial quantities in this Tennessee 
and Kentucky territory and I have undertaken to com¬ 
pare the relative rate level on this clay with that from 
the South Carolina and Georgia territory shown on my 
previous exhibit. The origin points shown in this ex¬ 
hibit are of course not involved in this Proceeding. 

This exhibit 102 is similar to the exhibit 101 which 

1 have previously filed. It will be observed from sheet 

2 of the exhibit that averaging up the rates from the 
Tennessee and Kentucky territory to the East they 
represent approximately 20 per cent, or 21 per cent. 

Page 3 of the exhibit shows similar information as 
to rates in the Central Freight Association territory. 
From page 4 of the exhibit you will see the averages 
from all points in the Kentucky-Tennessee group to the 
destinations shown. 

Exhibit No. 103, consisting of two pages, shows 
similar information from North Carolina and from 
Florida points to destinations in the Official Classifica¬ 
tion territory, and the first class rates shown on that 
exhibit are in cents per ton of 2000 pounds. The first 
page pertains to rates to eastern destinations. The 
second page pertains to rates to Central Freight Asso¬ 
ciation destinations. 

In the United States Potters Association case, 128 
I. C. C. 249, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
approved rates from Kentucky and Tennessee points in 
various groups to points in Central freight Associa¬ 
tion territory and in the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory. 
I have taken the specific points that were involved in 
that complaint and have shown the rates and the rela¬ 
tion of the clay rates to the first class rates in a similar 
manner as I have done on previous exhibits. 
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The interterritorial rates from the South to points 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers have since 1916 
been increased approximately 50 per cent. In the im¬ 
port and Domestic rates, Clay, 391. C. C. 132, there was 
before the Commission the matter of rates on clay from 
Southern points to destinations in Central Freight As¬ 
sociation territory. In that case the operators in 
Georgia made no complaint of the level of the Southern 
carriers’ rates under Section 3, indicating that they 
were satisfied with the level that then prevailed; that 
their main complaint was against the relationship or 
the level of the import rates through North Atlantic 
ports. I have taken the rates in effect, therefore, on 
January 1, 1916, when the Import and Domestic Rates 
on Clay case was heard and brought those rates up to 
present day equivalents by using an increase of 25 per 
cent., 33% per cent., less 10 per cent., and shown against 
those rates the present rates. 

Take Akron, Ohio, from Gordon, Ga., rate in effect 
in 1916 when the Import and Domestic Rates—clay, 39 
I. C. C. 132, was heard, was 4.22. Increasing that rate 
25 per cent., then 33% per cent, and reducing it 10 per 
cent, will give you the present day equivalents of $6.37 
a ton. The present rate from Gordon to Akron is $5.90 
or 47 cents a ton less than the rates in 1916 brought up 
to date. That rate of $6.37 is the equivalent of the rate 
concerning which the operators made no question as to 
its reasonableness in 1916. Exhibit No. 106, consisting 
of five pages, is a statement of rates on imported ball 
and china clay from North Atlantic ports to destina¬ 
tions in the East in Trunk Line territory as contrasted 
with the present first class rates. I have taken the 
present rates on imported china and ball clay from 
North Atlantic ports to the Eastern destinations shown 
in the exhibit from each of the ports and ascertained in 
the same manner as I have on my other exhibits the 
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relative rate level as measured by the present first class 
rate. The grand average is 24.4 per cejnt. 

Contrasted with that the clay rates from Georgia 
and South Carolina approximate 17, 15 and 17.5 per 
cent, of the corresponding first class rates. 

Exhibit No. 107 deals with the rates on ball and 
china clay from eastern port cities to destinations in 
Central Freight Association territory s lowing the rela¬ 
tive rate level as measured by the present first class 
rates to be 22.4 per cent. Here again the percentage 
is much higher than the percentage relationship of the 
clay rates from the South to the East to first class. 
The class rates from the South to C. F. A. and Eastern 
Trunk Line are those prescribed by th^ Commission in 
Docket 13,494, and I believe the present class rates be¬ 
tween Eastern port cities and Central Freight Associa¬ 
tion territory and Eastern territory ar^ now before the 
Commisison, but have not been prescribed. I have 
used in this exhibit the present first class rates. 

Exhibit No. 109, consisting of one page, undertakes 
to exhibit the rates on clay from Edgar and Okahompa, 
Fla., to certain destination in Central Freight Associa¬ 
tion territory which were approved by the Commission 
in Clay Rates from Florida, 40 I. C. C. 275, brought 
up to date by increasing them 25 per cent., 33% per 
cent, and reducing them 10 per cent., and also shows 
the present rates, Docket 13,494, first class rates, and 
the per cent, these rates are of the first class rates 
under the present day equivalent and also under the 
present rates. 

Exhibit No. 110 is a statement of the rates on clay 
in effect June 24,1918, in South Carolina territory and 
Georgia territory to destinations in Central Freight 
Association territory and also eastern territory as con¬ 
trasted with the present rates and shoeing the percent¬ 
age that the present rate is of June 24[ 1918, rate. In 
preparing that exhibit I had in mind that since June 24, 
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1918, the general level of rates from the South to inter¬ 
state destinations has been under the general increases 
and reductions increased approximately 50 per cent, of 
the June 24, 1918, rates; that is to say, the rates have 
been increased 25 per cent, under General Order 28 of 
the Director General, June 25, 1918, 33% per cent, un¬ 
der Ex Parte 74, August 26, 1920, and reduced 10 per 
cent, under Docket 16,293. It will be observed that the 
rates to Central Freight Association territory are on 
a lower relative basis than the June 24, 1918, rates 
increased 50 per cent., while to the Eastern territory 
they are approximately on the June 24, 1918, rates as 
brought up by the subsequent general changes. 

Exhibit No. Ill, consisting of one page, is a state¬ 
ment of the local and proportional rates on clay from 
representative origin points to Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Potomac Yards and Hagerstown, Md., as contrasted 
with the local and proportional rates on brick pre¬ 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in I. & 
S. Docket 1885. The purpose of that exhibit is to show 
that our clay rates have been made with no relation 
whatsoever to the brick rates from all of the origin 
points. In other words, as the exhibit shows, from 
Langley the local rate is $4.28 and the proportional rate 
is $3.50, the proportional rate being 81.8 per cent, of the 
local rate. The I. & S. 1885 brick rate is $4 and the 
proportional brick rate is $3.80. In other words, from 
the Langley territory the minimum proportional rate 
of $3.50 that we accept on this clay product is 30 cents 
a ton less than our brick proportional rate. As I stated 
in the beginning of my testimony, the necessity of ac¬ 
cepting the minimum proportional on these clay rates 
was in order to help our producers get in Central 
Freight Association territory in competition with this 
imported clay; just another case where we have cut our 
revenues to the bone in order to help out the producers 
located on our line in the Southern territory. You will 
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note after each of the origin points a figure is shown. 
That represents the origin group of thfe clay tariff. 

If you take the I. & S. 1885 scale and measure 
against the Gordon distance you will have a brick rate 
higher than that shown on the exhibit, and under our 
I. & S. 1885 brick adjustment we attempted to maintain 
origin groups; that is to say, that poiiits within close 
proximity of one another were placed ixi what is known 
as a brick shipping group. They were in competition 
with one another, and Gordon happened to be placed 
in the Macon, Ga., group, and from the Macon, Ga., 
group we first ascertained the miles from Macon, Ga., 
and measured the rates from Macon, fla., and under 
the competitive adjustment or group adjustment we 
applied that rate from Gordon. So as a matter of 
actual distance scale the $3.50 proportional rate and 
the $3.70 local rate is in fact less than |he I. & S. 1885 
scale. 

In other words, what I want to emphasize in con¬ 
nection with this exhibit is that the Southern carriers 
in adopting the $3.50 proportion did not consider the 
I. & S. 1885 scale was remunerative for the handling 
of brick traffic, or any other traffic. It was just a ques¬ 
tion of how low we could go without cajsting a burden 
on other traffic, and assist our clay shippers in placing 
this clay in the competitive territory north of the Ohio 
river. 

We have always kept Hepzibah, evjen though it is 
located on the short and weak line of the Georgia & 
Florida Railroad, on the Langley-Bath group. That 
is just directly across the Savannah River from Aikin 
County in South Carolina, and the nature of the com¬ 
modity is such as to require a competitive adjustment 
from the territory, and if such an adjustment was not 
maintained we would just deprive the Georgia and 
Florida of shipping any clay off of these mines. 
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My next exhibit, 112, consisting of two pages, is a 
statement showing the local and proportional rates on 
clay and earnings thereunder to Cincinnati as con¬ 
trasted with the rates and earnings on other com¬ 
modities. Take bauxite ore, for example. Our rates 
from the south to territory north of the Ohio River 
are made in a similar manner as the clay rates. In 
other words, originally we encountered considerable 
competition from the bauxite ore from Bauxite, 
Arkansas, moving to the Mississippi River, thence by 
water to the Ohio River crossings, and in order to 
give the producers of ore in our territory opportunity 
to dispose of their product in the territory north of 
the Ohio River in competition with the western ore, 
we put in low proportional rates to the river crossings 
similar to what we have done on clay, and that is true 
of feldspar and on barites especially. The exhibit 
shows the low minimum nature of our proportional 
rates. The listed sand and gravel rates are on the 
basis of Docket 17,517 scale prescribed by the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission. 

Exhibit No. 113 is a statement that shows rela¬ 
tionship of the present rates on crude barites to the 
first class rates. Sweetwater, Tenn., is probably the 
largest producing point of barites in the Southern ter¬ 
ritory. Cartersville, Tenn., is the next. There has 
been and is produced barites at Murphy, N. C., on the 
Murphy’s Branch of the Southern Railway, King’s 
Creek, South Carolina, on the Southern Railway, and 
at Stackhouse, North Carolina, on the Southern Rail¬ 
way. 

I have arrived at my relative rate level on crude 
barites the same as I have arrived at my relative rate 
level on clay in my previous exhibits. On page 2 of 
the exhibits is shown the value of barites and the 
average loading, as taken from the Commission’s deci- 
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sion. In that connection I may point to the fact that 
our rates on barites from Sweetwater, fTenn., and also 
from Cartersville, Tenn., have been a matter of in¬ 
vestigation before the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion, and attention is directed to the Commission’s 
decision in Barites Rates from Tennessee, I. & S. 903, 
43 I. C. C. 334, which shows the average loading of 
crude barites, and I may add that opr rates on this 
commodity were made in a similar manner that the 
rates on clay were made by the Southern lines fixing 
and adopting very low minimum proportions to the 
gateways with our connections and adding thereto such 
rates or proportions that they may demand. It was 
necessary in order to make a competitive adjustment 
to permit our producers of barites to meet the com¬ 
petition of imported barites through North Atlantic 
ports. There are other decisions that pertain to the 
barites rates, notably Ault & Wiborg bompany v. Di¬ 
rector General, 641. C. C. 755, covering the rates from 
Sweetwater to Cincinnati, Ohio, a case in which I par¬ 
ticipated. At the time that case was tried I made an 
investigation of the average loading and found that 
the average loading from Sweetwater pnd Cartersville 
territory was approximately forty gj-oss tons. The 
value shown on that exhibit is taken from a govern¬ 
ment publication entitled Barites and ^Barium Products 
in 1926. 

My Exhibit 114 pertains to the rates and earnin g s 
on crude barites. I will take a little time to explain 
that one, and the explanation in connection with this 
exhibit 114 will run throughout the other exhibits. I 
have only used the mileage of 400 miles and over be¬ 
cause that covers the spread of distances in connec¬ 
tion with rates that are under attack. You will note 
on that exhibit I show under column A rate levels, 
percentage relationship to 13,494 first class. I show 
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three levels for clay, 15 per cent., 17% per cent, and 
20 per cent., and as I tried to point out to you in the 
exhibit, I feel, showing the rates to Central Freight 
Association Territory, that our level from the South 
Carolina and Georgia territory approximates about 15 
per cent., while to the Eastern territoiy it is around 
17% per cent., and rates within Trunk Line territory 
slightly over 20 per cent. So I have used those three 
comparisons. 

The fourth line under barites is the rate level that 
I have developed on the previous exhibit, and I have 
shown the 13,494 K-2 scale for the percentage shown 
in column A and figured my revenue per net ton miles, 
shown in column C for the 400 miles under the K-2 
scale and the revenue per car mile under Column D in 
cents and the revenue per car under column E, and 
showed the average loading, authorities for which are 
always shown on the master exhibits. I have shown 
that information for various distances up to 1200 
miles. 

Exhibit 115, consisting of two pages, is a state¬ 
ment of present rates on bauxite ore from southern 
points to destinations north of the Ohio River, show¬ 
ing the relative rate level as measured by the 13,494 
first class rates. The first class rates shown on this 
exhibit are in cents per hundred pounds. I have at¬ 
tempted to arrive at my rate level on bauxite ore in 
the same manner as I have arrived at it for clay and 
the other commodities. What I have said with refer¬ 
ence to the other commodities is likewise true as to 
this exhibit. 

Exhibit 116, consisting of two pages, merely com¬ 
pares the earnings under the rate level which I have 
established on bauxite ore with the rate levels on clay. 

Exhibit No. 117, consisting of two pages, is a state¬ 
ment of rates on Fuller’s earth from Georgia and 
Florida points to destinations in the east and showing 
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the explanation 
the exhibit. It 
;s per hundred 


the rate level as measured by the 13,494 class rates. 
The points shown on this exhibit are the producing 
and shipping Fuller’s earth points in the Georgia- 
Florida territory. The first class rates are shown in 
cents per hundred pounds. There is an asterisk at 
the heading of the first class rates but 
for that asterisk does not appear on 
should be “rates are shown in ceni 
pounds.” The average loading of 56,000 pounds is 
the average loading of 1100 cars involved in Docket 
21,268 as shown by the complainants in that case from 
the same territory. 

Exhibit 118, consisting of two pages, shows the 
earnings under the Fuller’s earth rates, computed in 
the same maimer as the previous exhibits. 

Exhibit 119, consisting of one page, shows the 
rates on feldspar from Andrews, N. jC., Swannanoa, 
N. C., Erwind, Tenn., and Sprucepine, N. C., to various 
points north of the Potomac Eiver, and from a calcula¬ 
tion I have made and relating those rates to the first 
class rates I arrive at a relative rate level of 15.6 per 
cent. The average loading of 80,000 pounds on feld¬ 
spar was taken from the Commission’s decision in 
Docket 92 I. C. C. 675. 

Exhibit No. 120 shows the earnings on feldspar 
contrasted with the earnings on clay. That exhibit 
consists of two pages. 

In the latter part of 1926 the southern carriers 
undertook to check out an adjustment of rates on 
cement to, from and between points in the Southern 
territory. The adjustment was prompted because of 
the numerous fourth section departures in the then 
existing adjustment, and the purpose ojf the adjustment 
was primarily to eliminate the manjf inconsistencies 
and fourth section departures reflected in the then ex¬ 
isting adjustment. However, before the revision 
checked out by the southern carriers had been made 
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effective, many of the cement manufacturers, being 
dissatisfied with the adjustment which the carriers had 
submitted to them, filed a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission attacking the rates on cement 
to, from and between points in the Southern territory. 
The complaint which I referred to is identified by 
Docket 15,806 and the report of the Commission will 
be found in volume 132 at page 427. 

The Southern carriers under the scale which they 
checked out not only formulated a scale which in their 
judgment was not in excess of maximum reasonable 
rates but formulated a scale which they thought would 
preserve the revenues under the then existing r^tes on 
cement. At the hearing in Docket 15,806 the shippers 
challenged the carriers ’ statement that the rates which 
they had checked out would not increase the aggregate 
revenues on cement in the Southern territories, and 
the result was that the carriers were called upon to 
make a revenue test for a one month period to ascer¬ 
tain the results that would follow if the carriers’ pro¬ 
posed rates on cement were allowed to become effective. 
As pointed out in the Commission’s decision, the reve¬ 
nue test as made by the carriers showed that their 
aggregate revenues on cement under the proposed scale 
would not be greatly increased. However, the Com¬ 
mission criticized our revenue test and probably justly 
so because there had been a very heavy movement to 
points in North Carolina during that particular period, 
and the North Carolina rate level was somewhat higher 
than the rate level to the balance of the Southern terri¬ 
tory. So in prescribing the rates the Commission did 
not approve the rates which the carriers had proposed 
and prescribed rates that were on a somewhat lower 
basis. In my next exhibit I have shown for distances 
500 miles and over the rates which the Commission 
has prescribed on cement in the Southern Cement Case, 
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Docket 15,806, as contrasted with the first class rates, 
and in this one reached a rate level ojf 15.2 per cent. 
This exhibit consists of two pages. I started at 500 
miles because in my judgment the reites involved in 
this case involved distances of 500 miles and over, but 
had I taken the entire scale prescribed by the Com¬ 
mission and worked it in the same manner I would have 
gotten, for example, 17 per cent, at twenty miles and 
18 per cent, at twenty-five miles and 16 per cent, at 
fifty miles, and so on, but in my judgment the relative 
rate level as 1 have developed it was 15.2 per cent., 
and this exhibit is substantially representative. 

Exhibit 122, consisting of three pages, undertakes 
to contrast the earnings on cement with the earnings 
on clay under the 15 per cent., ITVz per cent, and the 
20 per cent, basis as I have previously explained. The 
exhibit is the same as the other exhibits. 

My next exhibit, consisting of ff>ur pages, is a 
statement of rates on salt from various origins, to 
destinations in the Southern territory-. There is no 
salt that is produced within the Southern territory, 
and the vast quantities of salt that are consumed in 
the Southern territory must originate at some of the 
many salt-producing points listed on this exhibit. In 
fact there is quite a movement of salt from the salt- 
producing points as shown on this exhibit to destina¬ 
tions in the Southern territory, and I may add that in 
arriving at my relative rate level on salt I have used 
destinations in southern territory having a population 
of 500 inhabitants or more. I have shown on the first 
sheet the rates from Virginia Cities to North and 
South Carolina points mainly because salt is brought 
into the Virginia city of Norfolk from the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea and there distributed. The manner in which 
I have arrived at the relative rate level on salt is 
similar to that by which I have arrived at it on other 
commodities, except, I notice, that tlje exhibit is er- 
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roneous to this extent it shows Weeks Island, La., 
and Avery, La., with the 13,494 first class rates having 
been used. That is incorrect, because the first-class 
rates used on that exhibit are those which were pre¬ 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 13,535. I wish you 
would correct the exhibit to that extent. The average 
loading 53,400 pounds on salt was taken from the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission statistics for the first 
six months of 1928 covering salt terminated and de¬ 
livered by the Southern carriers. 

Exhibit No. 124 consists of two pages and under¬ 
takes to show the earnings on salt as contrasted with 
the earnings on clay. 

In considering the present rate levels on clay 
products as covered by the uniform list of articles 
which are accorded the brick rates within the southern 
territory it should be kept in mind that in determining 
the level of the present rates on brick and clay products 
within the southern territory both the Commission and 
carriers have based their rates on such articles as 
brick and hollow building tile, those being the two com¬ 
modities which are produced and move in volume, from 
and between points in the southern territory. Unlike 
the movement in other territories, the preponderance 
of the traffic moving under the present clay products 
rates is the tonnage on these two co mm odities- The 
matter of rates on brick and tile between points in the 
southern territory have always given the southern 
carriers considerable trouble due primarily because of 
the actions of the State Commissions in the past in 
prescribing relatively low rates on these commodities 
and due also to the severe competitive influences en¬ 
countered in the manufacture and disposition of these 
commodities within the southern territory. Brick and 
tile plants are usually located at or near a deposit of 
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clay or shale suitable for the manufacture of the prod¬ 
uct. Especially is this true in the southern territory 
where in practically every location there is an abund¬ 
ance supply of clay or shale suitable for the manufacture 
of brick. The result of this situation was the establish¬ 
ment of small brick and clay producing plants through 
the southern territory, and the competition between the 
carriers for the traffic from the plants located on their 
line against the movement of traffic from plants lo¬ 
cated on other lines resulted in the establishment of 
very low competitive rates. Moreoveif, because of the 
very nature of the commodity involved! the rates were 
originally made low, particularly, as severe competi¬ 
tion came from timber obtained adjacent to the destina¬ 
tion points. As pointed out by the Conjimission in their 
opinion in I. & S. Docket 1885, the loV rates on brick 
prescribed by the various State Commissions resulted 
in the establishment of low interstate rates that the 
interstate shipper might compete with the manufac¬ 
turer so located as to enjoy these low intrastate rates. 
It was not until the early part of 1921 that the southern 
carriers finally undertook to revise the rates on brick 
between points within the southern territory. In Oc¬ 
tober, 1920, the Interstate Commerce Cpmmission heard 
the complaint of the National Paving Brick Manufac¬ 
turers Association, I. C. C. Docket 10733, in which case 
an attack was made on the rates on brick and clay prod¬ 
ucts in the north, south and west. As the result of 

I 

evidence submitted by complainants in that case and 
a study of rates made by the southern carriers at that 
time, it was apparent to the southern carriers that the 
adjustment of brick rates in the south was in an un¬ 
satisfactory condition. In the interstate adjustment, 
as well as the intrastate adjustment, there were many 
inconsistencies and fourth section departures. The 
rates intrastate were on a much lower level than the 
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interstate rates, and many of the interstate rates were 
relatively lower than other prevailing interstate rates. 
As the result of the insistent demands by the southern 
producers for a revision of the intraterritorial rates on 
brick and tile within the southern territory the car¬ 
riers in 1921 undertook to revise the rates within the 
southern territory having in mind particularly that the 
preponderance of the tonnage moved within the south¬ 
ern territory was in fact brick. Before the revision in 
the southern rates was published the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission in April, 1922, handed down its 
decision in the National Paving Brick Manufacturers 
Association case, 68 I. C. C. 213, and in dealing with 
the southern situation, the Commission said that the 
record in the National Paving Brick Manufacturers 
Association case afforded no basis for making any 
change in the rates in the southern territory except as 
would flow out of the establishment of the uniform brick 
list which was prescribed in that case, and instructed 
that in making effective the uniform brick list which 
it had prescribed, the southern carriers should not 
attempt to meet the requirement of their order as to the 
establishment of the uniform rates by increasing the 
existing level of rates. In declining to prescribe rates 
in the southern territory the Commission followed the 
suggestion made by the southern manufacturers that 
the matter of rate levels within the southern territory 
be left to the carriers and producers to adjust. In the 
National Paving Brick Manufacturers Association case 
the chief complaint as to the southern territory was the 
lack of commodity rates on brick and hollow tile, and in 
their decision the Interstate Commerce Co mm ission 
stated that the establishment of the uniform brick list 
would go far towards removing this cause for com¬ 
plaint. As shown in the Commission’s decision in the 
National Paving Brick Manufacturers Association 
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case, the complaint as to southern rfttes involved only 
the intraterritorial rates, and the southern producers 
and shippers objected to a lowering] of the interterri¬ 
torial rates because of their belief that those rates were 
sufficiently low. Thus it came about that the general 
revision of the brick and clay products rates within 
the southern territory was confined to intraterritorial 
traffic, and having in mind the rates on brick. On re¬ 
ceipt of the Commission’s order in the National Pav¬ 
ing Brick Case the southern carriers modified the ad¬ 
justment which they had checked obt so as to corre¬ 
spond and comply with the order of the Commission 
in the National Paving Brick Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tion Case. That is to say, the adoption of the uniform 
brick list to the level of rates which had been proposed 
by the southern carriers for application on brick. The 
rates on basis of the carriers proposed revision were 
filed with the Co mmi ssion to become effective August 
15th, 1923, but upon request of shippers the tariffs were 
suspended and the entire matter wa|s reviewed by the 
Commission in I. & S. Docket 1885—Rates on Brick 
and Clay Products in the South, 88 I. C. C. 533. I 
failed to also show the fact that at thfe time the carriers 
arrived at their intraterritorial adjustment the rates 
they proposed or checked out on tile! were 25 per cent, 
higher than the rates they had checked out on brick, and 
under the uniform brick list ordered by the Commission 
in the National Paving Brick Case of course this dif¬ 
ferential was of necessity eliminated. 

Please bear in mind that the scale formulated by 
the carriers and suspended in I. k S. Docket 1885 
was promulgated and adopted for intraterritorial 
application and was influenced by the low brick 
rates previously maintained by thp carriers for the 
competitive reasons which I have mentioned. The 
higher interterritorial clay products rates which were 
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not affected by the same competitive influences as the 
intraterritorial brick rates were not considered when 
the southern carriers formulated the scale which was 
proposed for intraterritorial revision and finally con¬ 
sidered by the Commission in I. & S. Docket 1885. 

Due primarily to the fact that the carriers pro¬ 
posed rates would increase the then existing rates on 
brick and tile within the southern territory and in this 
respect failed to meet the requirements of the order 
in the National Paving Brick case, the Commission 
did not approve the rates which the carriers had pro¬ 
posed and prescribed a somewhat lower level with the 
statement that— 

“We have devised scales which applied uniformly 
throughout the south would result in a revenue return 
at least equal to that now being received. 

“Using the rates herein found reasonable as a 
basis, the respondents will be expected to establish 
rates in accordance with the general plan proposed in 
publishing the suspended rates except to the extent 
hereinbefore indicated.” 

It is obvious that the Commission did not under¬ 
take to prescribe maximum reasonable rates on brick 
and clay products in I. & S. Docket 1885, even so far 
as the intraterritorial rates are concerned. Moreover, 
the Commission’s decision and the record in I. & S. 
Docket 1885 clearly shows that no consideration was 
given to the interterritorial rate level on clay products. 
The southern carriers have steadfastly declined to 
apply the I. & S. Docket 1885 rate level on interterri¬ 
torial traffic and have also steadfastly declined to use 
the 1885 rate level as the basis for rates on other com¬ 
modities. The contention of the southern carriers in 
this respect has been recognized by the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission in many of its decisions, especially 
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in the Southern Cement Case, 132 IJ C. C. 427-454. 
Herein the Co mmi ssion recognized that the Docket 1885 
brick and clay products rates were not prescribed as 
maximum reasonable rates, but merely as a readjust¬ 
ment of existing rates which would preserve the aggre¬ 
gate revenues on brick and tile. Please also bear in 
mind that the rates prescribed by the Commission in 
I. & S. 1885 were based on a mileage scale and the mile¬ 
ages were to be figured by workable routes and not by 
the short route method. Having participated in all of 
the hearings in I. & S. Docket 1885, I am prepared to 
say that no evidence was submitted by either the car¬ 
riers or shippers in those proceedings pertaining to 
the matter of rates on clay of any kind, and the evi¬ 
dence in Docket 1885 ran solely to the rates on brick 
and hollow building tile. In other words the Docket 
1885 proceedings dealt with the rates on brick and 
tile, the preponderance of the evidence pertaining to 
brick on which commodity the southern carriers had 
for many years maintained very low ijates, and under 
the uniform brick rates prescribed in the National Pav¬ 
ing Brick Manufacturers Association, these low brick 
rates have been extended to apply on hiany clay prod¬ 
ucts other than brick and tile. 

I may say also that in the I. & S. 1885 decision 
the Commission recognized the advisability of permit¬ 
ting the short or weak lines, such as the Macon, Dublin 
& Savannah and the Georgia & Florida Railroad to 
assess, in addition to the I. & S. 1885 lejrel an arbitrary 
of 3 cents per hundred pounds, or 60 ceijits a ton, higher 
than the I. & S. 1885 scale. Our uniform brick list is 
strictly in accordance with the findings of the Commis¬ 
sion in the National Paving Brick case, as I interpret 
them. It would be adding insult to injury to include 
high-grade clays in the uniform brick list under the 
I. & S. 1885 scale. 
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Exhibit No. 125, consisting of three pages, under¬ 
takes to show the present rates on brick and clay prod¬ 
ucts from southern points to representative interterri¬ 
torial destinations. I have used in this exhibit only the 
destinations in the east, because the rates to points in 
Central Freight Association territory are constructed 
on Ohio River combinations, using the proportional 
rates of the Southern carriers to the Ohio River cross¬ 
ings, plus the rates of our connections beyond, and the 
total rates so constructed are obviously higher than the 
I. & S. 1885 scale. The rates from the Central Freight 
Association territory in the south are constructed on a 
somewhat higher basis. You will observe from this ex¬ 
hibit from Bristol, Tenn., to Baltimore our brick and 
clay products rate is 26% cents against the I. & S. 1885 
scale of 16 cents. You take at Gordon, Georgia, for 
example, to Baltimore, the present brick and clay prod¬ 
ucts rate is 31 cents while the 1885 scale would make it 
22 cents. To New York the present clay products rate 
is 34% cents while the I. & S. 1885 scale is 25 cents. At 
Sumter, S. C., at the foot of page 2, Sumter manufac¬ 
tures a face brick, which is generally referred to as 
Airedale brick, and that brick is shipped all over the 
country. There is a movement to the east. There is 
a movement to the west. In fact, I have known face 
brick to move as far as the Pacific Coast. You will 
notice that the rate from Sumter to Washington is 21% 
cents, and there has been movement to Washington 
to my own personal knowledge. The I. & S. 1885 scale, 
16% cents. To Baltimore 23 cents, and under the 
I. & S. 1885 scale 17% cents. 

Exhibit 126, consisting of one page, undertakes to 
show the relative rate level of the I. & S. 1885 brick 
scale as contrasted with the Docket 13494 K-2 scale. 
You will observe that the grand average of single line 
and joint line rates for the total distance of 1000 miles 
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is around 11.2 per cent. This exhibit indicates in itself 
a pretty low level of the I. & S. 1885 scale. 

Exhibit No. 127 shows the relative rate level, 
rates on brick and clay products, between New York 
and Central Freight Association territory points with 
the first class rate. I anticipated that there were go¬ 
ing to be some objections to this exhibit, mainly be¬ 
cause I have undertaken to use in this case in addi¬ 
tion to the present rates the first class rates which 
have been proposed by Examiner Hosier in the East¬ 
ern Class Rate Case. I have used thib proposed class 
rate because it makes a showing mere favorable to 
the shippers, and I do not think that anyone can rea¬ 
sonably object to this showing because I have under¬ 
taken to be entirely fair. 

I would like to call particular attention to the rate 
prescribed by the Commission of 33 cents in the Na¬ 
tional Paving Brick case, for approximately 900 miles 
between Chicago and New York, which forms the basis 
under the McGraham formula for computing rates be¬ 
tween Central Freight Association territory on the one 
hand and Eastern Trunk Line territory on the other 
hand. The Southern carriers’ first class rate that Mr. 
Bell has spoken of under the K-2 scale for 900 miles 
is $2.14. Using the Commission’s prescribed rates be¬ 
tween' Chicago and New York of 33 cents per 100 
pounds, as I said prescribed in the National Paving 
Brick case, and the Southern carriers’ Docket 13494 
first class rate for 900 miles at $2.14, would give you 
a relationship of 15 Y 2 per cent, as contrasted to the 
I. & S. 1885 relationship of 11 per cent. 

The fact that the rate on the I. & S. 1885 scale 
would be 25 cents for a distance of approximately 900 
miles, being the distance between Chicago and New 
York, as compared with the rate of 33 cents which the 
Commission prescribed on brick and clay products 
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for application between New York and Chicago shows 
that the I. & S. 1885 scale is ridiculously low. 

Exhibit No. 128, consisting of one page, undertakes 
to contrast the brick rates prescribed by the Commis¬ 
sion from various points in Central Freight Associa¬ 
tion territory to Chicago and also the rates to 
Milwaukee with the first-class rates prescribed by the 
Commission in the C. F. A. class rate case reported in 
45 I. C. C., I. & C. 965. 

Exhibit No. 129, consisting of one page, under¬ 
takes to compare the relative rate level on brick as 
prescribed by the Commission in I. & S. 1885 with the 
relative rate level on brick prescribed in the Central 
Freight Association territory and the Eastern Trunk 
Line territory in the National Paving Brick case, 68 I. 
C. C. 213. The same formula which I have used in 
my previous exhibit has also been used in this exhibit. 

Exhibit No. 130 consisting of four pages, under¬ 
takes to compare the rates on clay approved by the 
Commission in the United States Potters Association 
case, 128 I. C. C. 249, with the I. & S. 1885 brick scale. 
You will note that I have used, first, the clay rates, the 
miles, the I. & S. 1885 scale for that distance, and then 
shown the percentage that the clay rates approved by 
the Commission are of the I. & S. 1885 scale. I have 
shown that for the Group 1 points on page 1 and the 
average of the Group 1 points, Group 2 points on page 
2 and the average of Group 2 points, Group 3 on page 3 
and the average of Group 3 and Group 11 on page 4. 

The $5.89 rate applies only from Groups 1, 25, 32 
and 35 and Whitlock is in Group 9. To East Liver¬ 
pool, Ohio, there is a footnote providing for a rate on 
crude clay, common and fire, the rate is $4.94, 60,000 
pounds minimum. Eliminate this point from the ex¬ 
hibit. 

There has been testimony offered in this proceed¬ 
ing which would indicate that the clay rates from Cold 
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Spring, Va., to various destinations in the Central 
Freight Association territory are on basis of the brick 
or clay products rate, and in my next exhibit 131, con¬ 
sisting of one page, I have undertaken to show the pres¬ 
ent clay rates from Cold Spring, Va|, to points in the 
Central Freight Association territory, compared those 
rates with the I. & S. 1885 scale, and also arrived at the 
relative rate level by taking the percentage of the pres¬ 
ent first-class rates. The result of this computation 
is shown in the exhibit. 

I telegraphed the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, on whose 
line Kaolin, Ill., is located, as to the movement of kaolin 
from Kaolin, Ill., and have been advised that there is a 
regular movement to points in the east. Not knowing 
what he meant by the east I have taken in my exhibit 
132, consisting of one page, and have shown the rates 
on kaolin from Kaolin, Ill., to points i,n the eastern ter¬ 
ritory, and contrasted those rates with the I. & S. 1885 
scale and with the first-class rates in the same manner 
as I have my previous exhibits. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 o’clock, P. M., December 
7, 1928, the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
was adjourned to 10 o’clock A. M., December 8, 
1928.) 
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1030 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C., 

Saturday, December 8, 1928. 


The hearing was resumed, pursuant to adjourn¬ 
ment, at 10 o’clock A. M. 


Before: Examiners Frank C. Weems and T. K. 
Carpenter. 


Appearances: As heretofore noted. 


E. R. Gardner, a witness on behalf of the defend¬ 
ants, resumed the stand for further examination and 
having been previously sworn, testified further as fol¬ 
lows: 

Direct Examination. 

At the time the Southern Railway and the other 
lines undertook to put in the low basis of $3.50, many 
of our connections objected to that basing rate or par¬ 
ticipating in it because of the slim or low or small 
revenue that would be received by them out of the 
traffic. One of the roads—particularly the Carolina, 
Clinchfield and Ohio has been so sincere in their ob¬ 
jections that they have restricted the rate so as not to 
apply in connection with their routes. I think that 
ought to be brought to the Commission’s attention. 
The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad also took a similar 
position and restricted many of the routes. 

Now, in connection with the lime rates to and be¬ 
tween southern points that has been referred to in 
this case. The southern lines have always realized 
that the lime rates have been low. We have purposely 
made them low in order to foster the lime industries in 
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southern territory. Prior to the lime revision which 
was submitted to the Co mmi ssion in 1|29 I. C. C. 635, 
many of our agricultural lime rates \sfere on basis of 
80 per cent, of our fertilizer rates. The Southern Rail¬ 
way, for example, endeavored to held the lime pro¬ 
ducers and shippers in Virginia territory by continuing 
low rates. There were many fourth section departures 
in the then existing adjustment and with a view to 
ironing out those adjustments were formulated on 
which to base a new revision. It was our purpose in 
revising those rates not to increase the aggregate 
revenues on the lime that we had previously received 
as a whole. We realized if our lime producers were 
to prosper they should continue to have a relatively 
low basis. I think you will find the Commission has 
commented on that to some extent in their decision in 
the Southern lime case. I think it wjll suffice to say 
that we recognize that the lime rates are on a low basis. 
Having established that low competitive basis and ob¬ 
served it in the south, the lime producers in West Vir¬ 
ginia and the Official Classification territory wanted 
to come into our territory in competition with the lime 
producers within our territory. I have at the outset of 
my testimony explained the position of the southern 
carriers with respect to competitive rates from points 
in their territory to destinations in Official Classifica¬ 
tion territory. When the eastern producers wanted to 
come into our territory we permitted it and agreed to 
concur in rates on the same competitive basis into our 
territory that we insisted should apply out of our terri¬ 
tory. Therefore, from the Official Classification terri¬ 
tory to the West Virginia points to which reference 
has been made, we agreed to let the eaistern lines pub¬ 
lish competitive rates to points in our territory so long 
as they did not go below the level of the rates which 
we maintained within our territory. And the 30-cent 
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arbitrary through Strasburg Junction which the east¬ 
ern lines published from Beliefont and these other West 
Virginia points resulted in rates that were not lower 
than the level of rates which we maintained and gave 
our own producers in southern territory. 

In connection with the Canton pulpwood scale 
which Mr. Bell shows in his Exhibit No. 42, I direct 
your attention to the decision of the Commission in 
the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company case, 104 
I. C. C. 495, wherein in referring to that scale, the Com¬ 
mission says: 

‘ * They assert that the Southern was influenced in 
its establishment by the fact that the wood plup indus¬ 
try would be built up, thereby resulting in increased 
long haul on the finished product of pulp and paper; 
further that these rates are established on a low basis 
to permit the mill at Canton to compete with other 
manufacturers producing similar products, whose mills 
were located nearer the consuming market.” 

The statement contained in the Commission’s re¬ 
port is a fact. The Southern Bailway is responsible 
for the industry at Canton being located at a local point 
on the Southern Railway, and it has been our policy to 
give that company what we term missionary rates, and 
by that I mean less than maximum reasonable rates in 
order to foster and help that industry. The Canton 
scale, as shown on Mr. Bell’s exhibit, is the scale that 
we apply on this low-grade pulpwood and we have no 
intentions of changing it. The necessity for establish¬ 
ing that rate still exists today. We want to continue to 
foster the Canton plant. We recognize it is a very low 
scale and the Commission has also recognized that fact. 

There is also another scale of rates that has been 
exhibited in this proceeding, and that is the sewer 
pipe rates. For the benefit of the Examiner and the 
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Commission, I may say that the Southern carriers have 
recognized for some time that the sewer pipe rates 
within the south were on a reasonably low basis and 
effective, I think it is the second of January, we are 
filing tariffs with the Commission increasing all of our 
sewer pipe rates within southern territory. There is 
a complaint now pending with the Commission that has 
been set for hearing this month involving sewer pipe 
rates from Chattanooga, Tennessee, aid other points 
to southern destinations and the hearing in that case 
has been postponed based on the assurance to the Com¬ 
mission that we would publish these increased rates 
in the near future. 

In connection with the showing on Exhibit No. 42 
as to I. & S. 1885 brick scale which the Co mmi ssi on pre¬ 
scribed in Southern territory, I would point out that 
the length of hauls referred to in the testimony in the 
case was approximately 200 miles and under. As I 
stated in my direct testimony, the evidence in that case 
related to brick. Of course, there weife some longer 
haul traffic on paving brick probably And face brick, 
but the average haul as exhibited by the protestants in 
that case was around 200 miles and lessj 

(Thereupon the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked ‘ ‘ Defendants ’ Exhibits 

85 to 132, both inclusive, Witness Gardner.”) 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Graham : 

In Exhibit No. 105 I intended to convey the im¬ 
pression that in 1916 when the clay potteries in Georgia 
complained to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
about the rates on clay from Georgia to points in Cen¬ 
tral Freight Association territory, that they particu¬ 
larly stated in that record that they had no complaint 
to make against the measure of the rates from Georgia 
points to C. F. A. territory, the per sA reasonable of 
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those rates; that their complaint was directed pri¬ 
marily, if not solely, against the low measure of rates 
maintained on imported clay from the north Atlantic 
ports to the same destination. 

As the excerpts at the foot of that exhibit shows, 
the Commission says: ‘ ‘ The only issue for determina¬ 
tion, therefore, is whether the rates on domestic clay 
from Georgia producing points to Central Freight 
Association unjustly discriminates against complain¬ 
ants and this commodity because of the maintenance 
of lower rates on imported clay from North Atlantic 
Ports and Gulf ports to the same destination.” 

The purpose of Exhibit No. 108 was to show that 
from the North Atlantic ports to C. F. A. territory on 
clay described as kaolin and published as kaolin, a 
higher level of rates prevailed than on ball and china 
clay. I noticed on the exhibits I filed that the New 
York-Chicago rate on china and ball clay is 33 cents, 
the same as the 33 cents prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the National Paving Brick 
case on brick and clay products. But my understand¬ 
ing would be that if the importer was shipping what 
the government determines in their pamphlet as kaolin 
and shows in the importation as kaolin, that they should 
be paying the kaolin rate. 

My testimony was to the effect that the southern 
carriers wanted to put in competitive rates on clay from 
the southern points to destinations in Central Freight 
Association territory with a view of meeting the com¬ 
petition of the imported clay through North Atlantic 
ports, and we have approached our eastern connections 
and the Central Freight Association connections and 
sought to have them join us in a competitive adjust¬ 
ment of that kind by accepting less than they normally 
would accept or than they were at that time demanding. 
They did not accede to our request. The result was 
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that our base rate to the river crossing was reduced 
to a minimum proportion of $3.50 in order to bring 
about a reduction in the through rates and establish 
competitive rates to meet that import situation. 

Q. And the through rate today could he lower if 
it were not for the desire of the northern lines to main¬ 
tain a full arbitrary proportion north ojf the river? 

A. Now, I cannot testify as to their arbitrary pro¬ 
portions. All I can do is to go this fat with you: It 
has been our desire and it has been our policy to put 
in competitive rates not only on clay but other com¬ 
modities that are produced in our territory and find 
main consumption in the territory north of the river 
on a competitive basis. Now, we have endeavored 
to put these clay rates on a competitive basis in order 
to meet competition with the import clay. As far as 
we could go was to reduce our minimum proportions 
to the gateways because our connection^ could not see 
it the same way we did by accepting less than they 
would normally accept otherwise. Now, of course, if 
they had listened to our recommendation it would re¬ 
duce their revenue and together with oujr reduced reve¬ 
nues would mean lower rates. However I have tried 
through all of my exhibits to show that tljie total through 
rates are not in excess of maximum reasonable rates. 

Cross-Examination ry Mr. La Roe: 

Q. Mr. Gardner, because of your position and the 
fact that you are the principal spokesman for these 
southern originating carriers, I would like to deal first 
with the general principles because my experience is 
that all of these cases are controlled more or less by 
relatively few important principles. Ip first place, you 
will agree with me that we have here the difficulty of 
two different rate territories, will you not? 

A. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Q. And two completely different sets of railroads? 
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A. That is correct. 

Q. And also with different methods of rate con¬ 
struction in the two territories, is that not true? 

A. At the present time, yes, sir. 

Q. Now, we are also dealing here with two terri¬ 
tories which are substantially different in their nature, 
so far as transportation conditions are concerned, are 
we not? 

(Pause.) 

Q. Why do you hesitate about that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which of the two territories is generally con¬ 
sidered to be the more favorable from the standpoint 
of transportation conditions? 

A. Official classification territory. 

Q. As a result of that more favorable condition in 
Official Territory it has been true for many years, has 
it not, that the general level of rates, other than com¬ 
petitive rates, of course, has been substantially lower 
in Official Territory than in southern territory? 

A. Yes, sir, I think that is correct, eliminating the 
competitive rates. 

Q. And you would not for a moment take the posi¬ 
tion here that class rates, for example, south of the 
Ohio Eiver and south of the Virginia gateways should 
be as low as the class rates in Official Territory, would 
you? 

A. Oh, no, sir. 

Q. Now, that being so, if a reasonable maximum 
scale of rates on any commodity is prescribed in 
Southern territory, a scale which you yourself admit to 
be a reasonable scale for purposes of this assumption, 
what reason can you suggest, if any, why that maxi¬ 
mum reasonable scale of rates should not apply from 
the south to the north? 

Mr. Gwathmey: You better have the question 

read. I think I catch your point, but I want the 

witness to fully understand the question. 
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(Last question read.) 

By Mr. La Roe : 

Q. If that is not clear, I will clarify it to this ex¬ 
tent— 

A. I think I know what you want. 

Q. Rates to the more favorable territory in the 
north obviously should not be higher than the reason¬ 
able maximum rate in the south? 

A. Of course, you understand, Mr. La Roe, in an¬ 
swer to that question that in the past It has been our 
position that the fact that there are twb different sets 
of carriers north and south of the river justifies the 
application of the southern level to thje gateway and 
the official classification level from the gateway and 
those two factors combined togethdr making the 
through rates. In that respect we have in the past 
been sustained by the Commission in any number of 
cases. But in the Southern Class Ratp Investigation 
the Commission has changed the theory. We have 
always insisted that the rates—especially the revised 
rates we are checking out today on wliat we may de¬ 
termine a normal basis after having made a complete 
study—should be no lower from our territory to the 
official classification territory than we maintain within 
our territory. 

Q. But you have observed, as I have and as all 
of us have in recent months and year^ a tendency on 
the part of the Commission to get awajy from the old 
theories of rate construction and to Establish some¬ 
thing new, have you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you observed a tendency on the part of 
the Commission and even on the part of the carriers to 
get away from the old combination method of making 
rates ? 
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A. Yes, sir. I guess you have in mind the cement 
case where they prescribed- 

Q. No, not altogether that. I have in mind quite 
a list of eases of which one of the most important is 
the Intermediate Rate Association case, 61 I. C. C., 
where the Commission dealing in a comprehensive way 
with combination rates said that the railroads must 
increasingly be treated as a single system and ordinary 
methods of rate construction cast aside. 

The Commission in dealing with rates between 
the south and the north of late have gotten away from 
that combination basis where it has dealt with the rates, 
has it not? In 13494, for example. 

A. That is correct. Now that is as far as class 
rates are concerned. As I pointed out to you in my 
testimony, it has only been recently that the Commis¬ 
sion decided the pottery case involving class rates 
where they approved the same basis that has been used 
in connection with our rates here. 

Q. Now, Mr. Gardner, one of the principal issues 
in 13494, the big Southern Class rate case was whether 
the class rates between the north and south should con¬ 
tinue to be made on combinations, was it not? 

A. There were two important features in that case 
dealing with this particular phase that we are discus¬ 
sing. The first was whether the rates from Central 
Freight Association territory to the south should be 
continued on the combination basis and second was the 
relationship as to the rates between the east to the 
south, on the one hand, and the rate from Central terri¬ 
tory to the south on the other. 

Q. Well, now, when the Commission came to decide 
that question in 13494, it established through rates dif¬ 
ferent from the combination, did it not? 

A. It did, yes, sir. 

Q. Now, in addition to that, there have been im¬ 
portant recent commodity cases where either the car- 
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riers have proposed or the Commission has established 
joint through rates different from the combination basis 
between the north and south. Do you happen to be 
familiar with those commodity cases 

A. Yes, sir; I am familiar with some of them. 

Q. What are some of those commodities? 

A. Well, cement is one. 

Q. Now, the Commission established a cement 
scale, did it not, between Trunk Line territory and the 
south? 

A. It did, yes, sir. 

Q. Did it also do the same thing with sugar from 
Baltimore? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you also familiar with the recent soda 
cases in which the Commission or in which the southern 
railroads, I should say, eloquently argued before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the rates on 


soda products from the north to the south should be 
made on the ninth class K-2 scale 

A. That is correct, yes, sir. That is a mileage 
scale. 


Q. That is a mileage scale? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You must have observed since you mentioned 
mileage, as all of us have observed, an increasing tend¬ 
ency to make rates on the mileage basis, have you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you agree with me, Mr. Gardner—and this 
is a very important question—that thjie old time com¬ 
bination and specific basis or arbitrary basis of con¬ 
structing rates is entirely out of harmony with the 
newer distance theory. (Pause.) WhV do you hesitate 
on that? 

A. I hesitate on that for this reason. Generally 
speaking, yes, but sometimes there are competitive 
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situations that would influence that matter and I think 
would justify you in going below that particular basis 
that you have in mind. 

Q. Going below the distance basis? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was not the purport of the question. My 
question means this: Is it possible that if we are to 
have in these modern times rates made on scientific 
mileage scales that the old arbitrary or combination 
basis of rates can be perpetuated? 

A. Oh, yes, I can follow you there. 

Q. You agree with me on that, do you not? 

A. Yes; if your rates are going to be made on a 
mileage scale, as I think seems to be the tendency, then, 
of course, the arbitrary basis has got to go by the board. 

Q. Now, what reason, in the light of our discus¬ 
sion, occurs to you why today and for the future rates 
on clay from southern territory to northern territory 
should become relatively higher as you go north, and 
when I say “relatively higher” I mean relatively 
higher than the Virginia gateways and the Ohio River 
gateways ? 

A. Well, to start with that brings us back to the 
two different sets of carriers. 

Q. I do not want you to go back to the old theory 
of combination rates. I asked you today and for the 
future what justification do you see? If you want to 
answer that it is the old combination theory, I will ac¬ 
cept that answer of course. 

A. That is the theory, yes, sir. 

Q. Now,! have before me Mr. Allen’s Exhibit No. 
11 which made an impression on me, showing that red 
line humped up when you get north of the Ohio River 
and showing the earnings to be relatively much higher 
to points like Akron, Ohio, than to the Ohio River. 
Now, the southern lines are not responsible for that 
condition, are they, as a practical rate-making matter? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you regard rates made in that fashion as 
in harmony with the newer and better methods of rate 
construction? 

A. No, sir; I guess that is not in line with the 
relationship that the Commission prescribed in 13494. 

Q. I am glad we are in accord with that. Now, do 
you happen to know that the Commission of Virginia 
has, as a matter of fact, extended the southern brick 
scale so as to apply even to that part of Virginia which 
lies in Trunk Line territory? 

A. The Virginia Commission’s actions in that re¬ 
spect and other respects involving the 1885 scale is now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission 

in Section 13 proceedings. 

. 

Me. Gwathmey: Would you permit an inter¬ 
ruption? 

Mr. La Roe : Certainly. 

Me. Gwathmey : Is it not also a fact that there 
is now pending before the Virginia Commission 
itself a general readjustment and revision of both 
class and commodity rates in that state ? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. And that proceeding has not yet been disposed 
of? 

A. It has not. 

By Mr. La Roe: 

Q. I am not sure whether I understand from your 
testimony just what basis of rates yfou recommend to 
the Commission? 

A. I have recommended no change in the present 
adjustment. 

Q. Well, are we to understand jfrom that answer 
that such conditions as shown in Exhibit No. 11 should 
be continued, as you see it? 
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A. I have investigated and made a study of the 
complete situation and I have presented the results of 
my investigation and study to the Commission for 
whatever action they deem proper. I have not any 
control over the destination relationships. As I have 
explained to you, we accept the same minimum propor¬ 
tions on all traffic, whether it Is going to Akron, Ohio, 
or whether it is going to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, or some 
other place. 

Q. Do you advocate before the Commission here 
a continuance of this relative adjustment to these 
northern destinations? 

A. I made it plain, Mr. La Roe, before I started 
in to my rate testimony that it has been the position 
of the southern carriers for a long time that we should 
have a competitive adjustment on clay from the south¬ 
ern producing points, especially to the Central Freight 
Association territory, in order to permit our producers 
of domestic clay to meet the competition of the import 
clay. Naturally so long as we do not go below the 
level of the rates- 

Q. Aren’t you and I in accord on this proposition, 
that these rates from these southern points to the north 
ought to be changed; you think they ought to be 
changed in order to get in a competitive basis of rates, 
as you call it? 

A. Oh, yes, I will go with you that far. 

Q. We think they ought to be changed because 
they are too high. We are that close together? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, to come to another subject. I notice, and 
I may say I think this general treatment of your study 
will make it unnecessary to deal with your individual 
exhibits in great detail which is always an unfortu¬ 
nate and long drawn out process and that is why I am 
spending so much time on the general principles. I 
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notice running through all of your exhibits that you 
seem to have related the rates to first class, which 
rather surprises me because I have never seen that 
done by the southern railroads before. May I ask you 
to state—I am talking not about individual commodi¬ 
ties but all the commodities shown—do I understand 
it to be your position that bauxite ore, for example, 
should be related to first class ? 

A. No. I made no such statement. I used that 
method in arriving at the relative rate level on these 
commodities. 

Q. Do you take the position here ^hat the rates on 
clay should be related to first class? 

A. No, I did not take that position. 

Q. You do not? 

A. I used that basis as the basis for arriving at 
the relative rate level, the class rates having been pre¬ 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Q. Do you take the position here that any of the 
commodities shown on your comparative exhibits 
should be related by percentage to the first class rates? 

A. No; you take, for example, thje lumber rates I 
show, that would be impossible. 

Q. That helps greatly. Now may I, however, just 
call your attention to the fact, or ask you whether you 
agree with me that because of the very different meth¬ 
ods of rate construction in the two territories a per¬ 
centage of first class does not mean [a whole lot? 

A. Oh, I don’t know. If you tajre the first class 
rates and arrive at the rate level in both territories, I 
think in some cases it does mean a wh^le lot. It shows 
the relative rate level of the rates on those particular 
commodities. 

Q. Well, you are familiar with the fact, are you 
not, that the Commission itself has described the class 
rate structure in Trunk Line territory as a hodge¬ 
podge, the first class rates being considered just as 
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much of a hodge-podge as any other. What sort of a 
result would you expect to get if you took per 
cent, of that hodge-podge? 

A. That is one of the reasons why I show in nay 
various exhibits in connection with those Trunk Line 
rates, the carriers’ proposed rates and the Examin¬ 
er’s proposed rates in the Eastern Class Rate case, so 
that the Examiner and the Commission may have a 
fair picture of the situation. 

Q. Do you not agree with me that the Trunk Line 
class rates are in such bad condition that a percentage 
thereof is apt to produce a rather weird result? 

A. In the Trunk Line territory the class rates are 
on, as I understand it, no uniform level. In Central 
Freight Association you have a different situation, be¬ 
cause the Commission has prescribed class rates for 
that territory. 

Q. If you were to try to compare the percentage 
of first class in the south with the percentage of first 
class in that hodge-podge Trunk Line territory you run 
against two difficulties, do you not, first the southern 
class rates are much higher and second the Trunk Line 
class rates are not uniform; you appreciate those dif¬ 
ficulties ? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Now, to come to the next phase of my exami¬ 
nation, I want to deal with this question of clay and 
of clay versus brick in a rather comprehensive way 
with you and as briefly as possible. Let me ask you 
to start with: Do you think that the different kinds of 
clay produced in the south should take different rates? 

A. Oh, yes, I think that the common brick clay 
produced in the south should take a different rate than 
the higher grade white clays. 

Q. Well, is my understanding correct that the 
common brick clay is not frequently a subject of trans¬ 
portation ? 
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A. The bulk of it is manufactured at the point 
where it is produced. 

Q. You and I have observed these brick plants 
located right at the clay pits all over the south? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that so far as any important transporta¬ 
tion feature is concerned, we can almost eliminate the 
common brick rate from consideration. Do you not 
agree with me on that? 

Me. Gwathmey: You mean the clay rate? 

Me. La Roe: I mean the comilnon clay rate. 

The Witness : Well, as I stated, the movement 

is relatively small. 

By Me. La Roe: 

Q. All right. Then if you eliminate the common 
clay, which, if it moves at all, must move only a few 
miles, do you agree that the balance of the southern 
clays should take the same rates? 

A. Well, no, I cannot follow yoij. 

By Me. La Roe: 

Q. If you will look, please, at M|. Bell’s Exhibit 
No. 39, which contains several groups of clays, with 
values ranging from something over $2 up as high as 
$8, I will ask you to look at that first group of clays 
in Exhibit 39 and tell me how you would classify them 
for rate-making purposes. 

A. The values here shown, no dojubt, are for the 
United States as a whole. 

Q. Yes. 

A. You may find an entirely different situation 
within the south. 

Q. Let us not speculate. You ignore those values 
shown there for the purposes of this question, and tell 
me what rate classification you would make of those 
clays there mentioned. 
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A. Well, your first item is clay, all kinds. You 
cannot classify all kinds of clay. 

Q. Well, look at the explanatory note at the bot¬ 
tom of Sheet 2, which defines the miscellaneous clays, 
and tell me what rate treatment you would subject 
those various clays to, asbestos products, binder, brick 
clay, cosmetics, filter, fire brick, fire mortar clay, flower 
pots, flue lining, and so forth. Do you distinguish, for 
rate-making purposes, between all those miscellaneous 
clays? This happens to be taken from your own Ex¬ 
hibit 90. 

A. Yes, we do distinguished between this white 
clay and other kinds of clay. 

Q. Now I understand that your distinction as to 
clay is a distinction as to color? 

A. No, high grade and low grade clays. 

Q. Oh, the high grade and low grade clays ? Where 
do you draw the line between the high grade clay and 
the low grade clay? 

A. I think the value has a great deal to do with it. 

Q. Where do you draw it as to value? 

A. That is pretty hard to say, Mr. La Roe. 

Q. If you base it on value, how are you going to 
get away from the difficulty that, according to your 
Exhibit 93, the value fluctuates from year to year, be¬ 
ing $5.07 in 1901, $4.38 in 1902, $7.26 in 1918. Are you 
suggesting to the Commission here that, for the first 
time in history, it base clay rates on value? 

A. No, I am suggesting to the Commission that 
they follow exactly the same principle that they fol¬ 
lowed in the pottery case. 

Q. Well, do I understand now that you do or do 
not suggest that rates be based on value? 

A. That is one consideration which should be 
given to the level of rates. 
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Q. You have not been very specific as to the class¬ 
ification of these clays which you would make for rate¬ 
making purposes. 

A. Well, I think it is generally understood, the 
difference between a low grade clay and a high grade 
clay. 

Q. I am sure it is not clear to me. Will you en¬ 
lighten me? J • 

A. I think those Government reports which I have 
filed as an exhibit show the difference. 

Q. It does not seem to be very dslear to you, if I 
may so state. Where do you draw the line between 
high grade clays and low grade clays? 

Examiner Weems: You mean as to price, Mr. 
La Roe. 

Mr. La Roe: No, as to freight rates. Per¬ 
haps I should ask this preliminary question first: 

By Mr. La Roe: 

Q. Is it not a fact that your rates on clay to these 
gateways for many years have applied on all kinds of 
clay that move from those gateways? 

A. Yes, primarily; because the only kind of clay 
which is shipped is this high grade clay. That is mainly 
the reason they are applied that wa[y. We know we 
are not getting any of this black clay or low grade clay, 
for any such distance as that, or moving from this ter¬ 
ritory to other territories. 

Q. Then, are you and I in agreement to this ex¬ 
tent: That for all clays going from the South to the 
North, they ought to take the same rate? 

A. Yes, I think with the possible exception- 

Q. That is making progress. 

Mr. Gwathmey: I am assiiming you mean 
moving at the present time, Mr. La Roe. 
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Me. La Roe : Moving at the present time, that 
is what I mean. 

Mr. Gwathmey: Yes, sir. Not having refer¬ 
ence to some future movement which might de¬ 
velop. 

By Me. La Roe: 

Q. Assuming the rates are correctly shown on Mr. 
Bell’s Exhibit No. 39, with a range in value from $2.16 
up to $8, can you suggest any commodity on your rail¬ 
road where you distinguish between a range in rates 
as narrow as that? Tell us what commodities you 
make rate differences on, where the range in value is 
only between $2 and $8 a ton. 

A. Yes, we have several commoditiees. Take, for 
instance, we have crushed rock on our Memphis Divi¬ 
sion. It is worth about $3 a ton, and we have common, 
ordinary crushed stone, which is worth as high as $1.50 
a ton, and the rates on that commodity were specifi¬ 
cally prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion 20 per cent, higher than the rates on the crushed 
stone. 

Q. What distances do those move? 

A. The scale prescribed by the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission runs up from one mile through one 
thousand. 

Q. Can you suggest any commodity moving from 
the south to the north for the distances that this clav 
moves, where you draw a line of distinction between 
the values I have mentioned? 

A. There is none of this common brick clay mov¬ 
ing from the south to the north. 

Q. I am not talking about clay, but any commodity 
you may think of where you draw such a narrow dis¬ 
tinction. 

A. Take on crude and ground barites; we have 
a higher level of rates on the ground barites than the 
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crude barites, and there is about the same spread in 
values as there shown. 

Q. Is that true of Cartersville, Ga., to the east? 

A. It is. 

Q. The rate to Cartersville is the same on crude 
and ground? 

A. The Commission approved 4 differential of 
Cartersville over Sweet Water and the Cartersville 
rate on the ground barites, as I recall it now, is about 
2 cents per 100 pounds higher than the rate on the 
crude barites, so that the Cartersville rate, under the 
Commission’s decision automatically would have to be 
50 cents a ton higher than the rate from Sweet Water. 

Q. Are you suggesting this clay should take a 
higher basis of rates than clay which]is not ground? 

A. No. 

I don’t see any reason why the clay rate, especially 
the clay here involved, should be puli in the brick list. 
Clay should take higher rates than the reasonable maxi¬ 
mum brick rate. To start with, as I explained to you, 
we could not, in the first place, establish a level of rates 
on brick in the South, a maximum reasonable level, and 
move the product. That is very plainly pointed out 
in the Commission’s decision in 1885, the National 
Paving Brick case. It is impossible to put in a maxi¬ 
mum reasonable scale on brick within the South. When 
you put in a scale which will move the traffic, and throw 
in other commodities in the brick list, it is manifestly 
impossible. I am telling you the clay rate should be 
made irrespective of the brick list. There is no com¬ 
petition between the two articles. If we should estab¬ 
lish rates on brick within the South oln what we should 
consider maximum reasonable rates, I think that the 
rates on clay here involved in this proceeding should 
be on a higher basis. 

From some points in the South to Cincinnati we are 
maintaining on clay the brick proportional basis of 
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rates, not voluntarily, but having been forced by com¬ 
petition to do so. The minimum proportions and the 
lowest possible earnings that we could possibly handle 
the traffic for result in the same rates as apply on the 
brick from Gordon to Cincinnati. This clay is among 
the lowest grade commodities moving between the 
South and the North for long distances. We have 
cement coming from the North to the South, about as 
low in value. 

Prom a transportation standpoint, there is prob¬ 
ably no reason why the rates on clay should be higher 
than on cement. I explained the revision in the cement 
rates. We thought they were probably a little too low. 

The purpose of such exhibits as Exhibit No. 86 is 
to differentiate between the common brick clays and 
the two grade clays that no doubt fall within the brick 
list, and the clays here involved. There is no move¬ 
ment of the low-grade clays between the South and 
the North and that is one of the reasons why the 1885 
scale should not be projected. 

Generally speaking, in particular as to barites and 
bauxite ore, our commodity rates on that commodity 
have been made by southern lines accepting this low 
minimum proposition and adding thereto the basing or 
specific rates received by our connections and to that 
extent refleet the same theory as the clay rates. 

Q. On this important question of the restriction of 
routes, I am not sure that I understood your explana¬ 
tion of why traffic to points like Johnsonburg, Pa., is 
restricted so that it is not permitted to move through 
the Virginia gateways. 

A. I think I explained that, Mr. La Roe, in this 
way: That by adding our proportions to maybe the 
Ohio River crossings, for example, Cincinnati, to the 
proportions required by the lines operating through 
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Cincinnati, made one rate, and made a lower rate than 
by adding the proportions at the Virginia gateways to 
the proportions required by the eastern connections. 

Q. Is not that just a polite way of saying that the 
high proportions demanded by the northern carriers, 
the carriers north of the Virginia gajteways, are forc¬ 
ing this stuff through Cincinnati? 

A. No, I cannot go that far with you. I will say 
that is a way of saying we are accepting minimum reve¬ 
nues on this stuff to Ohio River crossings, and we can¬ 
not shrink those minimum proportions. 

Q. If you got more liberal proportions at the Vir¬ 
ginia gateways, would you not be willing to handle it 
that way? 

A. To where? 

Q. To points in Pennsylvania. 

A. From this immediate territory? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. I think we have got our rates that way today 
on class traffic. 

Q. Let me get that clear. We who are interested 
in the movement of this clay don’t like the restriction 
at the gateways. You don’t blame us, do you? 

A. I don’t think you should ask me that question. 

Q. All right. I thought I would give you a chance 
to answer it. Don’t you think a better situation would 
be developed if gateways could be provided through 
which the traffic could move without circuitous routes ? 

A. I see what you have in mind. Take the South¬ 
ern Railway from the Langley-Bath territory, going to 
Pennsylvania, where we get our long hauls to Cincin¬ 
nati and through Potomac Yard; it would be more 
advantageous to us to have both of those routes open, 
so that in case of congestion we could handle it through 
one gateway as well as the other. 

Q. Are they both open now? 
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A. Not as to Johnsonburg. 

Q. Is not the sole reason that they are closed the 
fact that the northern lines are demanding of you such 
high proportionals that you cannot afford to handle 
the stuff through Potomac Yards? 

A. I answered that. 

Q. The answer is “yes”? 

A. We are accepting minimum revenues via Cin¬ 
cinnati, and we cannot shrink those minimum revenues 
on traffic moving through Potomac Yards. 

Q. Is it not a fact, also, that the carriers north of 
the Virginia cities are the same as the carriers north 
of Cincinnati, the Pennsylvania, for example, to John¬ 
sonburg? 

A. That may be true. 

I think the reference in Exhibit 90 to “adverse 
freight rates on southern clay to northern markets” 
means the rates on domestic clay to Central Freight 
Association, mile for mile, are higher than the rates 
on imported clay from North Atlantic ports to Central 
Freight Association territory. 

I think a reduction or a competitive adjustment 
from the South to Central Freight Association terri¬ 
tory, especially, would enable the domestic producers 
to meet this import competition. The only reason why 
they have not been reduced is because we could not get 
our connection to see it the same wav we do. 

By Me. Eshelman : 

While the rates from the Georgia and Carolina ter¬ 
ritory, into Trunk Line territory, via rail-and-water, 
or via rail-water-rail, may not now move any particular 
amount of clay, nevertheless, the all-rail rates from 
and into the same sections do reflect a certain de¬ 
pression due to that former situation. Particularly the 
rates in the east and located adjacent to the coast. I 
have in mind, in particular, the lowness of the Balti- 
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more rates and the other port cities, including New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston. 

Q. Something was said in connection with the 
cross-examination conducted by one of counsel for com¬ 
plainants concerning the rate levels in Official Classifi¬ 
cation territory and Southern Classification territory, 
and, as I understood your answer, it dealt mainly with 
commodity rate levels. I take it that you did not in¬ 
tend to indicate that with respect t<j> commodity rate 
levels the general situation is that rates are higher 
within Southern territory than within, say, Trunk Line 
territory or Official territory? 

A. No, I think counsel’s question! for the complain¬ 
ant in that respect dealt primarily with the class rate 
adjustment and normal adjustments on our commodi¬ 
ties. My answer was to those poinis and not to the 
competitive points or points where we maintain de¬ 
pressed rates in the South. We maintain a good many 
depressed rates lower than yours. Our crushed stone 
rates are lower than the rates in Official Classification 
territory, for example. 

As to whether there are very maijiy commodities in 
the South that move on class rates, that is, as compared 
with the number of commodities which would move at 
class rates in Official territory, having reference to 
volume, practically all of the commodities that move in 
volume in the Southern territory are on the basis of 
the commodity rate scales. While to a much greater 
extent, there is a substantial movement of commodities 
on class rates within Official territory. In fact, in the 
Southern Class Rate case the Commission called atten¬ 
tion to that distinction between the relative level of 
class and commodity rates in the two territories. I 
referred to the fact that certain competitive rates in 
Southern territory, or perhaps Southern territory and 
Official territory, were on a lower basis, and in that 
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respect were perhaps exceptional to the general prin¬ 
ciples which I have stated. 

Q. With respect to this proposition on clay, as to 
which you answered, there is no question in your mind 
but that it really represents a depressed earning, or at 
least does not represent, we will say, a reasonable rate 
from the points of origin to the gateway for proper 
application? 

A. Oh, there are minimum proportions on traffic 
destined beyond, and we would not think of applying 
that rate to the gateway proper. 

Q. And it would also be true as to clay traffic which 
you would produce, you would not be willing to apply 
such a proportion, we will say, on import clay moving 
southbound, would you? I am not arguing as to the 
reasons or policies which underlie that. But would it 
not be true that as to competitive traffic or traffic which 
would originate in Official territory, and which would 
be destined to points in Southern territory, and would 
come into competition there with traffic which you orig¬ 
inate, that you would take the same position that the 
northern lines might in the opposite situation, and 
want something approaching, we will say, a reasonable 
measure of rates? 

A. We would not, in any event even for a move¬ 
ment of import clay into the South accept south of the 
gateway the same proportion on southbound clay as we 
accept on northbound clay. Obviously, the reason for 
that is: We are accepting these minimum proportions 
on northbound clay, in order to make competitive ad¬ 
justment, and in order to get into your territory, 
because you have not seen fit to join us in putting in 
competitive rates. We have told you in any number 
of cases, and we have practiced it in the lime case, that 
when you wanted to make a competitive adjustment 
into our territory, on the same basis as we steadfastly 
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contended we have a right to make a competitive ad¬ 
justment in your territory, we will join with you on a 
competitive adjustment from points in your territory 
into the South, no less than that we maintain within 
the South. 

By Me. Eshelman : 


Q. Also, just to follow out your latst thought: The 
level which you maintain on competitjive traffic reach¬ 
ing, we will say, the principal market^ in Official terri¬ 
tory, and referring specifically to the proportions which 
you maintain to the Ohio and Potomac River gateways 
on clay, you do not consider that those proportions 
would be proper measures for (application on that 
traffic within Southern territory, do y<j>u? 

A. Oh, no. No, if we undertook to have minimum 
revenues on all traffic, we would be in a pretty bad fix. 

Q. As I understood your answers? to Mr. La Roe, 
there was in your opinion a justification in some in¬ 
stances for maintaining the arbitraiy system or, at 
least, the system of making rates based on propor¬ 
tionals to the river, and something beyond, in cases 
where you were meeting a competitive situation, and 
in that respect, accepting less for youi: proportion than 
what might apply under a reasonable mileage scale? 

A. That is correct. In other words, I have in min d 
for example, suppose the Commission should prescribe 
a maximum reasonable rate on a commodity that is pro¬ 
duced within the South to a destination in Official 
Classification territory. Divide that maximnm reason¬ 
able rate on a proper divisional basis, agreed to be¬ 
tween the northern and southern lines. We find that 
that maximum reasonable commodity tate is on a higher 
level than the maximum reasonable commodity rate 
within the Official Classification territory. Now, if the 
southern lines saw fit, it is my position they have a per- 
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feet right to cut their proportion and to cut the through 
rate so as to maintain a competitive adjustment. 

Q. Just in order that I understand some of your 
further answers to Mr. La Roe: Where you have done 
such a thing in rate-making, and have shrunk your 
proportion below a reasonable amount, or a reasonable 
maximum amount, it is not your contention that just 
simply because rates might be based upon this arbi¬ 
trary system, they would be unreasonable, unless the 
total of the through rate should exceed what could be 
called a reasonable amount for that? 

A. I think that is fair, yes. 

Q. I take it that you are not taking exception to the 
position of the northern lines, where you have made 
competitive rates in this manner, for not joining you 
on as low a level as you have seen fit to maintain to the 
gateway, do you? 

A. No, that is a matter of judgment for the north¬ 
ern lines to pass on themselves. We have asked them 
to join us in competitive rates, and if they don’t see fit 
to do it, that is a horse of another color. 

Q. If the rates had been based upon a mileage scale 
on clay, would the southern lines be in a position to 
make these special missionary rates, so to speak, for the 
benefit of southern industries ? 

Mr. La Roe: Just what does that mean? 

Examiner Weems: Reframe your question, if 
you can, Mr. Eshelman. 

Mr. Eshelman : Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Eshelman: 

Q. I meant this, Mr. Gardner: Suppose the rates 
on clay were based upon a mileage scale- 

Mr. La Roe : You mean as a maximum ? 

Mr. Eshelman : Reasonable rates, we will say, 
prescribed by the Commission. 
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By Mr. Eshelman : 

Q. Would the southern lines be in a position to 
assist their producers by making loWer rates to the 
gateways except by this arbitrary system? 

A. Now, if you want me to be frank with you and 
answer that question: If the Interstate Commerce 
Commission prescribes maximum reasonable rates on 
this commodity, I doubt whether our connection would 
let us go below that maximum reasonable rate pre¬ 
scribed by the Commission. 

Q. If we had reasonable rates, mjaximum reason¬ 
able rates on import clay, and maximum reasonable 
rates from the South, and the Commission should fix 
both to eliminate any questions of undue prejudice or 
preference, I take it that if that relationship were estab¬ 
lished in a measure that the Commission deemed 
proper, that you would be willing to have the rates 
from the South be maximum reasonable rates, would 
you not? 

A. If the Commission issued a Section 3 order in 
that respect, I presume we would have to comply with 
the order. 

Re-Direct Examination by Mr. Gwathmey : 

Regardless of how the present through rates may 
be constructed, and regardless of what the attitude of 
the southern lines has been, or may be,jin respect to the 
establishment of competitive rates, ii[ is my position 
and that of the southern lines that tike through rates 
from origins to destinations here involved are in and 
of themselves reasonably low rates finder Section 1 
of the Act. My reference to the proportional rates or 
factors up to the rivers, which the southern carriers 
have established, is for the purpose of showing that 
so far as the southern lines are concerned we have 
already reduced the rates to what We regard as the 
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lowest possible level and is not for the purpose in any 
way of criticising or commenting upon such factors as 
may be charged by the lines north of the Ohio River. 

Re-Cross-Examination by Mr. Allen : 

The object of the southern carriers in making the 
proposal in the latter part of 1924 lower than existing 
rates into C. F. A. territory, based upon $3.50 up to 
the Ohio River, and the brick or clay proportionals of 
the northern carriers beyond was with the idea of re¬ 
ducing the total rates from Georgia to C. F. A., so as 
to be more in line from a competitive standpoint, in 
line with the rates from North Atlantic ports on im¬ 
port clay. That was a competitive adjustment. 


C. A. SMITH. ' 

C. A. Smith was thereupon called as a witness for 
and in behalf of the defendants and, having been first 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Gwathmey : 

I reside at Erwin, Tenn., and am general freight { 

agent of the Clinchfield Railroad. The clay shipping 
points on the Clinchfield Railroad are located between 
Spruce Pine and Toecane, N. C., inclusive, a distance of 
about 17 miles. There are two or three plants pro¬ 
ducing clay on the Black Mountain Railway, which con¬ 
nects with the Clinchfield Railroad at Kona, N. C., and 
extends south to Burnsville, a distance of 12 miles. ‘ 

The first joint through rate to C. F. A. territory of 
which we have record was rate of $4.47 per ton of 2000 
pounds from Toecane, N. C., to East Liverpool, Ohio, 
which was published by the South & Western Railroad, 
predecessor of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Rail- ' 

way, effective June 13, 1905. A general line of rates 
was published by the South & Western Railroad from 
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Spruce Pine, Penland, Toecane, etc., j;o all consuming 
points in C. F. A. territory effective j June 9, 1906, in 
tariff I. C. C. 42. The rates to representative points 
were East Liverpool, Ohio, $4.37; Detroit, Mich., $4.60; 
Chicago, Ill., $5.20; Anderson, Ind., $4; Zanesville, 
Ohio, $4.35 per 2000 pounds. These rates were ap¬ 
parently made the same as from points on the South¬ 
ern Railway in the Asheville district. The rates pub¬ 
lished in the tariff referred to were continued in effect 
substantially without change until publication of 
C. C. C. & O. Ry. tariff I. C. C. 414, effective February 
25, 1914. Through rates were provided in this tariff 
to points in C. F. A. territory on basis of proportional 
rate of $2.60 per net ton to Cincinnati, Ohio, plus spe¬ 
cifics accepted by lines beyond that gateway, but not 
higher than Virginia Cities combination, using propor¬ 
tional rate of $1.75 per net ton to Virginia cities. This 
tariff made the rates to Chicago, Ill., $4.50; Anderson, 
Ind., $4.20; East Liverpool, Ohio, $4.35; Zanesville, 
Ohio, $4.35, etc. These rates have been continued in 
effect substantially without change since that time, 
except those brought about by the general advances and 
decreases. 

The South & Western Railroad also published rates 
to consuming points in Eastern Trunk Line territory in 
June, 1906, the rate to Trenton, N. J., as representative 
being $4.43 per gross ton. The basis for these rates 
was apparently the same as published from Southern 
Railway shipping points in the Asheville district. 
These rates continued in effect with little, if any, change 
until September 15,1914, on which date the C. C. & O. 
Railway, in tariff I. C. C. 392, published revised rates 
to New England points on basis of proportion of $2.23 
per ton of 2000 pounds to Hagerstown, Md., or Poto¬ 
mac Yard, Va., and to other eastern points on basis 
of $2.32 per ton of 2000 pounds to Hagerstown, Shenan- 
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doah Junction or Potomac Yard, plus proportions re¬ 
quired by the eastern lines beyond those gateways. 
The joint through rates made on this basis have been 
continued in effect substantially without change since 
that time, except those brought about by the general 
advances and reductions. 

From shipping points on the Black Mountain Rail¬ 
way the rates were made small differentials over the 
rates from shipping points on the C. C. & 0. Railway. 
The differential originally used was 40 cents per ton 
of 2000 pounds. Later the shipping points on this line 
were divided into two groups. Differential of 40 cents 
applied from Burnsville, N. C., and differential of 30 
cents from Lamonti, North Carolina. Due to changes 
in the station list, grouping, etc., and to the general 
advances the differentials from shipping points on the 
Black Mountain Railway have been distorted. The dif¬ 
ference at the present time varies from 34 to 49 cents. 
In December, 1913, the shippers suggested a differen¬ 
tial from shipping points on the Black Mountain Rail¬ 
way of $10 per ear of 30 tons, which would have been 
331/3 cents per ton. Instead of this we made the dif¬ 
ferential at that time 30 cents per ton, and that differ¬ 
ential has now become 36 cents per ton. We propose to 
revise the rates from Black Mountain Railway stations 
so as to make the differential over rates from Clinch- 
field Railroad stations uniformly 36 cents per ton. 

The Carolina, Clinehfield & Ohio Railway is a 
leased line, leased to the Atlantic Coast Line and the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroads. The Black Mountain 
Railroad is not in that lease and is an entirely separate 
and independent organization. For economy of oper¬ 
ation the organization of the Clinehfield Railway Com¬ 
pany, under a contract with the Black Mountain Rail¬ 
way, operates the line of the Black Mountain Railway. 
The accounts of the company are kept .entirely separate. 
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The railroad was built originally, I think, by some 
people who had lumber interests in the territory, and 
under agreement between them and the carriers the 
rates on lumber were made differentials over the rates 
from Clinchfield Railroad stations, aid also the same 
thing is true on the Mica, clay and feldspar and other 
commodities which originate on that line. The Black 
Mountain Railway is what is commbnly known and 
classified as a short line railroad. In Asking that there 
be continued a differential over the junction point rate 
from stations on the Black Mountain Railway, the situ¬ 
ation is different than that obtaining in Georgia with 
respect to rates from stations on railroads like the 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah where the blanket basis is 
applied, or the group basis. 

I file Exhibit No. 133, showing the rates on clay 
from Spruce Pine to representative points mentioned 
in Docket 20482, Sub. No. 2, and to Janesville, Ohio. 
This exhibit shows the distances, per ton mile rate and 
the per car mile earnings. I do not see how it could be 
seriously contended that rates ranging from 30 to 35 
cents per 100 pounds for the distances involved could 
be unreasonable in violation of Section 1 on any com¬ 
modity, and particularly on prepared clay as shipped 
from these points. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 


ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 133, Witness Smith.”) 

I also file as Exhibit No. 134 a statement showing 
rates from Spruce Pine on clay to the same points, 
with rates on other low-grade commodities to the extent 
we have joint through rates in effect. It will be noted 
that the rates on dry ground mica to the extent that 
they are in effect or proposed are substantially higher 
than the clay rates. This is also true of the lumber 
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rates which were established following the Commis¬ 
sion’s decision in Docket 13449, etc. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 

No. 134, Witness Smith.”) 

The mica schist rate to Buffalo is higher than the 
clay rate and to the other points to which rates are 
published slightly lower. In the past there have 
been shipments made of mica schist, ground and 
screened, on the rates shown on this statement, but 
we are now revising the description so that the rates 
on mica schist will apply only on the crude material 
as it comes from the ground and this material is of 
such low value that it is doubtful if it could be shipped 
at all even on the rates shown on this statement. Prior 
to 1913 there was no development of feldspar on our 
line. At that time parties interested in feldspar were 
induced by our industrial development to undertake 
the development of feldspar deposits in the vicinity 
of Spruce Pine. When we came to consider the rates 
we found that in the pottery manufacturing districts 
in the vicinity of Trenton, N J., and East Liverpool, 
Ohio, where most of the feldspar is used, our shippers 
would be in competition with producers in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New England and with spar produced 
in Canada, which was prepared for the trade in the 
vicinity of Rochester, N. Y. Very low rates were 
and still are in effect from all these producing 
points to the consuming centers. The New Eng¬ 
land shipping points in the vicinity of Keene, 
N. H., had exceedingly low rates via the differ¬ 
ential routes through Canada to the East Liver¬ 
pool District. Shippers on our line contemplated 
shipping only the crude spar to the grinding plants 
at Trenton, East Liverpool, etc., where it was prepared 
for the trade. In order to make it possible for our pro- 
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ducers to ship at all it was necessary! for us to mate 
minimum rates to the gateways with tlfe Official Classi¬ 
fication lines, adding thereto the arbitraries required 
by those lines beyond the gateways. We induced our 
connections to Hagerstown to join us in exceedingly 
low proportionals, to which were added the specific be¬ 
yond to Trenton and other eastern destinations. Rates 
to Central Freight Association territory were made by 
adding to the exceedingly low proportions up to the 
Ohio River crossings and Virginia Cities these specifics 
required by the lines beyond. Subsequently grindng 
plants were located on the line, and since the rates from 
New England, Eastern New York, etc., on ground spar 
were the same as on crude spar, we made the rates from 
our shipping points on ground spar the same as on 
crude spar. The rates on feldspar, therefore, are on a 
very subnormal basis, but these raUs were and, we 
understand, are necessary to enable our shippers to 
meet competition at consuming centers. As I under¬ 
stand it, there is no competition between china clay and 
feldspar. The potters use both in tljieir mix and the 
rates on spar could be either higher 6r lower than on 
china clay without in any way affecting the movement 
of clay. The average value of feldspar is substantially 
lower than on the clay. It is my information that crude 
feldspar ranges in value from about $4 to $6, and the 
ground spar from about $8 to $16 per ton at point of 
origin. It is my information that the clay originating 
at points on our line is valued at $16.50 per ton at point 
of origin. 

I file as Exhibit No. 135 comparison of the present 
rates from Spruce Pine with rates from Bath, S. C., 
and McIntyre, Ga. It will be noted that to the eastern 
destinations the rates from the Spriiee Pine District 
are the same as from the Bath District. The rates from 
both Georgia clay pits and South Carolina clay pits to 
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Central Freight Association territory range lower than 
the rates from our shipping points, although the dis¬ 
tances from the Georgia and South Carolina clay pits 
are greater. Since the rates from Georgia and South 
Carolina clay pits have been reduced to the basis of 
$3.50 per ton to the Ohio River we have been unable 
to participate in them, although to a number of destina¬ 
tions our route constitutes part of the short line. It 
is my information that the value of the Georgia and 
South Carolina clays is only about one-half the value of 
the clay produced on our line. A user of these clays 
gives me the following prices: 

Clay from the Spruce Pine District, $16.50 per ton. 

Clay from the Georgia clay pits, $8.50 per ton. 

Clay from the South Carolina clay pits, $8.50 per 

ton. 

It is also my information that these clays do not 
compete one with the other. The potters use both in 
their mix and whether the rates on the Georgia and 
South Carolina clays were higher or lower than from 
the Spruce Pine District would not affect movement 
from the Spruce Pine District. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 

No. 135, Witness Smith.”) 

Clay produced at points on our line is of relatively 
high grade and is used practically altogether in the 
ceramic industry. 

During the ten months January to October, 1928, 
inclusive, there were shipped from plants on the C. C. 
& 0. and Black Mountain railwaysi a total of 439 car¬ 
loads to destinations in Official Classification territory, 
of which 87 were consigned to Indiana points, 24 to 
Kentucky, 14 to Michigan, 52 to New Jersey, 109 to 
Ohio, 13 to Pennsylvania, 2 to Virginia, 134 to West 
Virginia and 4 to Niagara Falls, New York. It is our 
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understanding that the clay producers on our line are 
shipping substantially to capacity apd are in no way 
handicapped in making shipments by the freight rates. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. La Roe: 

Our rates, like those from the South Carolina and 
Georgia territory, are made by combination of propor¬ 
tionals. I am not advocating any change in the pres¬ 
ent rates, regardless of how they are made. 

Clay does not meet the same competition as feld¬ 
spar in northern territory. At the time we made those 
rates feldspar was valued at only abjout $3 per ton at 
point of origin. I am not sure, but I think the rates on 
feldspar from the competing points were considerably 
lower than the import rates on clay. 

Charles E. Bell was thereupon recalled as a wit¬ 
ness for and in behalf of complainants and, having been 
previously sworn, testified as follows t 

In the course of my testimony I ijeferred to differ¬ 
ent rate levels in Southwestern territory and South¬ 
eastern territory and reference to the Commission’s 
report as to those levels. Mr. Gwathmey requested 
that I furnish citations. 123 I. C. C. 382, Consolidated 
Southwestern cases, where at page 382 the Commission 
says: 

“In numerous previous eases we have recog¬ 
nized rates in the Southwest may properly be 

somewhat higher than in Southern territory.” 

Now, I can give citations to those without reading 
them, if you will refer to 109 I. C. C. 7p21, 723, and that, 
in turn, refers to other citations. 

Now, I made the statement that itj was my recollec¬ 
tion that the Commission said that it was about 10 per 
cent, difference in the levels. I do not find that state- 
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ment in the Consolidated Southwestern report, and I 
have not had the opportunity to go into it further, 
although I am certain I found it somewhere, but the 
citations I had just given refer to rates which are made 
on 90 per cent, of the Southwestern scale, so far as 
Southeastern rates are concerned. 

The Appendix 18 scale in Docket 13,535, the Con¬ 
solidated Southwestern cases, compared with the K-2 
scale in Docket 13,494, for distances 300 miles and up 
to 1250 miles, ranges from 9.1 per cent, to 12.4 per cent, 
higher in the Southwestern scale than in the Docket 
13,494 K-2 scale. For the shorter distances the per¬ 
centages are less until you get less than seventy-five 
miles, which is only two cents per hundred pounds dif¬ 
ference in the first class rate. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Dougherty : 

I said Exhibits 30 to 34, inclusive, showed that the 
operating and transportation conditions in Trunk Line 
territory warranted a lower level of rates than in C. F. 
A. territory or in Southern territory, but, while it did 
warrant that, we were not seeking any lower level of 
rates into Trunk Line territory than into C. F. A. ter¬ 
ritory. 

I would say that the greater part of the mileage of 
the Wabash is in what is strictly known as C. F. A. 
territory combined with what is known as Illinois ter¬ 
ritory, but in the constructing of rates interterritor- 
ially, that is, between Trunk Line and C. F. A. terri¬ 
tories, the rates to the Illinois territory are generally 
made with relation to C. F. A. and upon the C. F. A. 
basis. 

That question of placing the Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie in the interterritorial group on Exhibit 33 has 
arisen in several rate cases in which I have partici¬ 
pated. Coming from C. F. A. territory the C. F. A. 
basis of rates applies to points on the Pittsburgh & 
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Lake Erie. From Trunk Line territory, on the other 
hand, the Trunk Line basis of rates applies. And, 
while it may be said that that railroad is strictly within 
and/or beyond the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory, from a 
rate standpoint I construe that it is an interterritorial 
railroad because of the way the rates are applied to 
and from points on that railroad. Npw, for that rea¬ 
son I have shown it. Now, if you wanjt the comparison 
without the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and confining it 
to interterritorial lines north of the Pocahontas region, 
all you have to do is to look at the lasjt average on that 
interterritorial exhibit which covers the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Erie and Chicago & Erie, the New York Cen¬ 
tral and the Pennsylvania Railroad. And, anticipating 
any question you may ask as to the Chicago & Erie, it 
is shown so as to match up the Erie System with the 
New York Central. I have made tests, and, if you 
exclude the Chicago & Erie, it does not amount to a row 
of pins one way or the other in your averages and in 
your percentages. 

Same explanation as I made irj connection with 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie applies to the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie. 

Examinee Weems: Mr. Dougherty, what do 
you want in this case? Do you want a different 
level from C. F. A. than in Trun& Line? 

Me. Doughebty: No, sir. 

Me. La Roe: It is all a waste of time, if you 
do not. 

Me. Dougherty : It might be from your view¬ 
point. We are satisfied with the same level of 
rates as to C. F. A. as from the South to Eastern 
Trunk Line. Everyone knows t|ie C. F. A. is the 
greatest traffic density territory in the country. 

The Witness: Wait a minute. 
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Mr. Dougherty : And if there are to be lower 
rates from the South to any territory we are en¬ 
titled to them. His exhibits are falsely drawn, as 
I shall show when I go on the stand, and, therefore, 
they do not show the situation. 

Mr. La Roe : Mr. Dougherty, I cannot see why 
you and I are contending here if we both want the 
same thing. You want the same level as Trunk 
Line and we want the same level as C. P. A. Why 
do we have to fight about it? 

Mr. Dougherty : We do not have to fight about 
it, so far as I can see, Mr. La Roe. I am just con¬ 
tending that the basis you put in for a different 
decision than you have asked for is not sound. 

Mr. La Roe: We have not put in a basis of 
rates for a different decision. 

By Mr. Eshelman : 

My contention is that the rates on those clays 
shipped by complainants should not be higher than the 
southern brick scale projected to the destinations in 
question. Outside of what you have called the common 
brick clay, which does not move except for possibly 
short distances in small quantities, I think that it would 
be very difficult to draw any line of distinction as to 
rates based upon the value of the clays, but, as I say, 
we are contending for rates from these origin points to 
the destinations at the mill points of the complainants 
I represent based upon the Southern brick scale. Now, 
if you, in your wisdom or discretion, want to make- 
different rates on the other clays, or the same rates, it 
is not up to me to tell you what you are going to do 
about it. 

Let me add to that statement: The fact remains, 
and is shown by the exhibit you have just referred to 
showing the rates to New Orleans, and as shown 
throughout one of Mr. Geoghegan’s exhibits, the car¬ 
riers have made rates on clay of various kinds through- 
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average miles of 
ken from the re- 
Commerce Com¬ 


mit the South and in Southern territory, substantially 
less than the Southern brick scale. I am not asking 
that the carriers put those rates up to the Southern 
brick scale. 

By Me. Hodkinson : 

The showing on Exhibit 30 as to 
road operated represents a figure ta 
ports of the carriers to the Interstate 
mission, and represents the miles of first track. It does 
not represent all track. 

I imagine on the freight revenue per train mile, 
that the statistician had to ascertain the number of 
freight train miles, and then taking the mixed train 
miles, ascertain the proportion of freight train miles 
taken from the passenger train miles in order to get 
the computation, and I am sure that that is what has 
been done. 

These computations are taken right from the fig¬ 
ures of the Commission. But the totals and averages 
I show are my own computations for the grouping as I 
have grouped them. The operating r atio figures shown 
represent the operating ratio—all service, because the 
totals are the revenues, and the total expenses per mile 
of road are for all services. 


T. D. Geoghegan, being recalled, having been pre¬ 


viously duly sworn, testified further 


hs follows: 


Cross-Examination by Me. Gwathmey: 

The rates in Exhibit No. 61 are the miscellaneous 
rates contained on pages 25 to 31, inclusive, of Glenn’s 
I. C. C. A-612. There was no possibility of my getting 
any tonnage statistics showing the amount of move¬ 
ment thereunder. It was merely a computation to show 
whether you did or did not make rates below the level 
of the 1885 scale. 
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By Mb. Webber: 

The spread, as shown at the bottom of the page on 
Exhibit 64, is one of the reasons for our advocating the 
1885 scale. For example, you will note the progression 
there is pretty even up to 600 miles, which takes you 
to Cincinnati. Then, for 200 miles into C. F. A. 
territory you go along at the same spread. If you go 
up 550 miles to Potomac Yard, for example, then you 
go more than 200 miles into Trunk Line territory at 
the same spread that the Commission fixed in the 
South, and it is only after you pass the 250 mile that 
the spread is reduced for the more satisfactory terri¬ 
tory north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. That 
being true, and the fact that the spread is only reduced 
10 cents a ton, I figure from my knowledge of railroad 
rate-making, going back over a period of twenty-five 
years, that that ought to be a very satisfactory scale to 
both the southern carriers and the Official Classification 
lines for application to this commodity. You will re¬ 
call that I took that same position before the Virginia 
State Corporation Commission. In other words, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission fixed a reasonable 
scale for application in the South and the Virginia car¬ 
riers came on before the Virginia Commission and ad¬ 
vocated this same old combination basis of rates be¬ 
tween the Southern lines and the Official lines in Vir¬ 
ginia. I took the position that whenever the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had fixed a reasonable scale for 
application in the South, that that scale ought to be 
extended on into Official Classification territory, and 
the Virginia Commission agreed with me and extended 
the I. & S. 1885 scale right up to the Potomac River, 
over the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the Nor¬ 
folk & Western, the Virginia, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the R. F. & P., and all the Official Classification lines 
in the State of Virginia. 
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I think with respect to certainly all of the items 
that are shown on Exhibit 65, beyond “Cattle,” 144 
I. C. C., all of those moved on a percentage of the class 
rates. Here I am comparing a heavy loading low-grade 
commodity with what you are getting qn your class rate 
adjustment in C. F. A. territory. Some of these items, 
I think logs, for example, move at 65 per cent, of sixth 
class. I think the Commission prescribed a commodity 
mileage scale on the strawboard. I am not quite cer¬ 
tain at this time. I cannot carry all of those details in 
my memory, but, as I recall it, they did provide a scale 
on straw and strawboard in C. F. Aj territory. Just 
whether this is the one or not, that t have in mind, I 
cannot recall. But whatever the Commission pre¬ 
scribed is the rate in C. F. A. territory today, as per 
that decision. 

By Examinee Weems : 

The purpose, Mr. Examiner, in referring on Ex¬ 
hibit 70 to the proposed rates on packing-house prod¬ 
ucts, was to show in connection witlji my direct testi¬ 
mony that this method of making pates that we are 
advocating on clay is one that is being advocated by 
the southern carriers themselves. 

For example, in this exhibit 70, the southern car¬ 
riers have put up what they consider to be a proper 
basis of making rates on packing house products and 
fresh meat within Southern Classification territory. 
They say, “We will apply this siale all over the 
South.” I am talking about the so-called Class 1 
lines. I am not talking about short lines. They say 
“We consider that a proper basis for making rates 
on fresh meat and packing house products all over the 
South.” Now, when it comes to mjaking rates from 
Chicago or New York or Buffalo into the South, this 
same scale will be applied on the basis of the 13,494 
mileages from Chicago or New York t»r Buffalo into the 
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South. That is exactly the same thing that Mr. Allen 
and Mr. Bell and myself are advocating in the reverse 
direction on clay. Here the Commission fixed this rea¬ 
sonable line of rates on clay in the South. We say, take 
that scale and extend it from the South into Official 
Classification territory for the distance to the actual 
consuming points. So these Southern carriers con¬ 
cede that with respect to rates on packing house prod¬ 
ucts, the same rates which have been established within 
the South should also apply from the North to the 
South. 

But, when we find a brick scale in the South which 
we want applied to the North, the carriers refuse. I 
think Mr. Gardner in his cross-examination this morn¬ 
ing made very clear, that they were willing to join the 
northern carriers in any level of rates that they found 
reasonable in the South, southbound into their terri¬ 
tory. That is the position I took in all the lime cases. 
In other words, the southern carriers have fixed a scale 
of rates on lime. I would not object to the West Vir¬ 
ginia and Maryland and Pennsylvania producers com¬ 
ing into the South on the basis of that lime scale. I 
do not think they should come in on lower than the 
southern scale. I concede they are entitled to the 
southern lime scale, and I think the southern lime scale 
would be more than a reasonable scale for application 
in Trunk Line territory. In other words, I was not 
asking for anything better than I was willing for the 
other shippers of the same commodities to have in the 
reverse direction. 

I understand that the Trunk Line carriers have 
agreed to the basis for packing house products before 
it was put out to the public. In other words, I did not 
understand that when the Southern Freight Associa¬ 
tion puts out a comprehensive revision of this charac¬ 
ter that it is put out until it has had the concurrence 
of the carriers involved in the transportation of that 
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commodity. It would seem to be very foolish for the 
Association to put out a comprehensive adjustment if 
they did not have the approval of the carriers them¬ 
selves before they invited the views of the shipping 
public. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 o’clock P. M., the hear¬ 
ing in the above-entitled matter was adjourned 
until Monday, December 10, 1928, at 10 o’clock 
A. M.) 

1030 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. Cl, 

Monday, December 10, 1928. 

The hearing was resumed, pursuant to adjourn¬ 
ment, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Before: Examiners Frank C. Weems and T. K. 
Carpenter. 

Appearances: As heretofore noted. 

E. A. SCHOFELD. 

E. A. SchofeijD was thereupon called as a witness 
for Defendants, and after being first duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Webber: 

My name is E. A. Schofeld and I am commerce as¬ 
sistant of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. I have been employed by that .company for nine¬ 
teen years, fifteen years of which I have spent in gen¬ 
eral rate and commerce work. I am ijepresenting all 
Central Freight Association Lines. If had been the 
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purpose and intention of the Central Freight Associa¬ 
tion Lines to give a history of the rates from the south¬ 
east to our territory and to also thoroughly cover the 
present adjustment, but there has been so much put 
into the record up to this time we have decided for the 
sake of brevity to withhold all testimony and exhibits 
which could be considered cumulative evidence. We do, 
however, wish to emphasize the fact that the present 
method of making rates on clay, except common or fire, 
from the points here involved, has been in effect since 
prior to 1900 and that they have always been consid¬ 
ered separate and distinct from the clay rates applica¬ 
ble to the clay carried in our brick tariffs. In fact, 
the divisional arbitraries, as they have been termed in 
this proceeding, have always been considered very low 
for this traffic and only used as a help out to permit the 
growth of the clay industry in the south. Mr. Gard¬ 
ner has fully covered the proportional rate to the Ohio 
River and is the minimum proportion they felt they 
could accept on this clay traffic. 

There is one feature, however, which I think is very 
important and not much, if anything, has been said 
about it. That is that the rate of $3.50 to the Ohio 
River is what is called in railroad parlance a paper 
rate; that is, there is not a pound of clay that ever 
moves on that rate. I say that as I was the Baltimore 
and Ohio representative who checked in the rates from 
these producing points here involved to the destinations 
involved and at that time I recommended that the rate 
of $3.50 be left out of the tariff as there could not possi¬ 
bly be a movement on it as we had checked in specific 
through rates to all consuming points and a large num¬ 
ber of other points where there would be no consump¬ 
tion, and then went still further and added an interme¬ 
diate point clause; in other words, this $3.50 rate don’t 
mean a thing to any person or persons except the rail- 
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roads themselves who might or might not use it in 
arriving at the respective proportion of the through 
rate. 

As I understand this complaint, the only thing in¬ 
volved is the reasonableness of the through rates. In 
addition to this complainants have steadfastly endeav¬ 
ored to make their case against the rate of $3.50 to the 
Ohio River and have tried to make their case against 
that rate and have left the real fact out of the picture 
altogether. I mean by this, that in cley going to Cin¬ 
cinnati it moves on a local rate of $4.28 and not $3.50. 
I happen to be from Cincinnati and wa^ a freight repre¬ 
sentative for the Baltimore and Ohio for several years 
and I called upon people who received this clay. I also 
know in Cincinnati the Rookwood pottery is made, re¬ 
puted to be some of the finest pottery in the world, and 
they receive clay from this South Carolina district. 

Inasmuch as the 15 per cent, advance was not ac¬ 
corded to the southern lines under lux Parte 57 the 
through rates today do not include that advance which 
should have been reflected in the northern factor; 
neither do the through rates include the full 40 per cent, 
advance allowed the northern lines, as the through 
rates only received 331/3 per cent, advance under Ex 
Parte 74. I make this explanation as I do not want 
the impression to be left with anyone that the through 
rate represents all the advances which it would have 
received if the through rate were actually made on a 
combination of proportionals. The through rate is less 
than the actual combination. 

The present through rates do nbt represent the 
full combination of the factors beyond the river since 
they are less than the full combination of proportion¬ 
als. As to the local rates in our territory—that is 
Central territory—it is absurd for any railroad to 
permit a commodity to come from beyojnd its rails to its 
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own stations or from a territory outside of the terri¬ 
tory in which it is located to points in the territory 
in which it is located on lower rates than apply between 
its own stations or between its own territory. How¬ 
ever, that is exactly what the Central Freight Asso¬ 
ciation lines are doing. I mean by this that the local 
freight rates on clay, other than common or fire, in 
C. F. A. territory effective March, 1901, were made 
83.33 per cent, of the sixth class. This basis remained 
in effect until July 8th, 1907, when the basis was reduced 
to 80 per cent, of sixth class, which basis is still in 
effect today. On this basis there is a movement from 
Hoopeston, Illinois, and I made an investigation as to 
some of the destinations. For instance, there is a 
movement to Chillicothe, Kalamazoo, St. Louis, Cleve¬ 
land, Chicago and so forth. Then I might say that 
there is also a movement of clay from points in Wyom¬ 
ing, such as Medicine Bow, Wyoming and Clay Spur, 
Wyoming, and there is a movement on those rates and 
the rate east of Chicago is 80 per cent, of sixth class. 
Now, we have had a movement on those rates to Chi¬ 
cago, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Detroit and McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

My first exhibit has a route sheet with it; that is to 
say, a statement which shows the routes which have 
been used throughout the exhibits which I will offer in 
evidence in connection with my testimony except as 
otherwise noted. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was 

marked “Defendants’ Exhibit No. 136, Witness 

ScEofeld.”) 

This statement covers thd mileages via the routes 
shown on the various statements which will be pre¬ 
sented by the Central Freight Association witnesses 
where short line mileages have been used. On all state¬ 
ments of actual movements the routes are shown with 
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the individual statement. There are five pages of routes. 
The exhibit consists of five pages. Tjhe next exhibit, 
No. 137, consisting of six pages of routes was really 
prepared to give some idea of the weights, showing the 
clay moves in comparatively light loads and also in 
comparatively heavy loads, and, of course, in making 
rates we must take into consideration the earnings 
which the light load pays as well as what the heavy load 
pays. Then the exhibit shows the wide distribution 
of this clay. It will be noted that even this compara¬ 
tively small movement shows cars gojng all over the 
Central Freight Association territory. I want to call 
your particular attention to the last page of the exhibit 
where it is shown a few cars from Florida points. 
This statement was originally worked for I. C. C. 
Docket 20482 and then when 20482, sub 3, involving 
Florida points was received, we simply added a few 
cars from Florida, but we did not think it necessary to 
re-work the statement when we were advised sub. 3 
had been withdrawn. In fact, we did not have the time 
and one can see that the few cars did not affect the 
earnings. The theory and real feature of the exhibit 
is to show what this clay is actually paying the rail¬ 
roads on the average. The average earnings per car 
mile is 21.6 cents per car mile and the earnings per ton 
mile is 5.86 mills per ton mile. We wa|nt to keep those 
earnings before you in comparing these earnings with 
the earnings which we will show on succeeding ex¬ 
hibits which will show that the earnings which the rail¬ 
roads are actually receiving on this clay is low. This 
showing as to the general distribution of the traffic 
indicates that the present rates do not in any way 
restrict the movement. 

This exhibit of one page is 138. We have intro¬ 
duced this exhibit to simply show what the Commis¬ 
sion has said as regards the car mile Warnings in Cen- 
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tral Freight Association territory and the ton mile 
earnings for interterritorial movement. A comparison 
of these earnings with those of complainants’ ship¬ 
ments in this case will show that the clay earnings are 
very low. I want to say that the excerpt at the bottom 
of this page is an error; it should read “excerpt from 
Cherokee mills.” The word “mills” has been left out. 

Exhibit No. 139, consisting of seven pages of rates 
and two pages of routes, covers actual movement of 
326 cars of clay from Kentucky and Tennessee produc¬ 
ing points to consuming points in Official Classification 
territory. These are the rates which were before the 
Commission in I. C. C. Docket 18058 and found reason¬ 
able and complaint dismissed. We also would like for 
you to compare the earnings per car mile and per ton 
mile versus those shown on our Exhibit No. 137 cover¬ 
ing the movement from the points here involved. The 
basis for the construction of through rates, so far as the 
C. F. A. lines are concerned is the same on the Ken¬ 
tucky and Tennessee clay as it is on the Georgia and 
South Carolina clay. These rates were found not un¬ 
reasonable by the Commission in the United States 
Potters’ Association, I. C. C. Docket No. 18058. That 
is 128 I. C. C. 249. 

This next exhibit, which will be numbered 140, is 
statement showing the present rates and earnings on 
clay from producing points in Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and representative destina¬ 
tions in Central territory compared with rates from 
Murphysboro, Illinois, Poplar Bluff, Missouri and Mc¬ 
Kenzie, Tennessee. This exhibit is a statement show¬ 
ing the earnings from the points complained of as com¬ 
pared with those from producing points in other terri¬ 
tories. These earnings are based on shortline distance 
and we believe shows conclusively that the rates com¬ 
plained of are not out of line with other producing 
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points. You will note we have made a recapitulation at 
the bottom of each origin point. This exhibit was espe¬ 
cially drawn to compare the earnings from the points 
here involved with the earnings front other shipping 
points in various territories. The points involved in 
this complaint are in the southeast. Then we have 
taken Murphysboro, Illinois, as a point in Central 
Freight Association territory, and then Poplar Bluff, 
Missouri, as a point west of the Mississippi River; then 
McKenzie, Tennessee, as a representative point in the 
Kentucky, Tennessee district, which rates were ap¬ 
proved by the Commission in 18058. There are actual 
shipments from all of these points. I have taken Dry 
Branch, Gordon and McIntyre, Ga., as points of origin 
because they are what we understand as representa¬ 
tive of this district. I used Langley, McNamee and 
Bath for the same purpose I consider those repre¬ 
sentative. This exhibit affords some comparison with 
the earnings that are shown on Exhibits 137, 138 and 
139. 

I think while I am here I had better put into the 
record just a few of the destinations where these clays 
are moving. That is, from the compared points. For 
instance, from Murphysboro—I will have to make an 
explanation of Murphysboro. That is about six miles 
from Jonesboro, which is the name for Kaolin, Illinois, 
which has appeared on one of Mr. Gardner’s exhibits 
and we said we would show some movement from 
Kaolin. Our movements are from Jonesboro, Illinois, 
which is six miles from Murphysboro and the rates are 
the same. Now, we investigated a movement from 
Jonesboro or Kaolin, Illinois, and fcjund that clay is 
moving to Milwaukee, Chicago, East Liverpool, Detroit, 
and Morton, Illinois. From Poplar Bluff there were 
movements to Kenova, West Virginia, Sebring, Ohio, 
Trenton, New Jersey, Alliance, Ohio, and Zanesville, 
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Ohio, and many other points—Cary, Ohio. That is to 
show that there is a movement on these rates and that 
the earnings on these rates compare very favorably 
with the earnings from the points here complained of. 

Exhibit No. 141 is a statement showing rates from 
the Ohio River crossings to representative consuming 
points in Central Freight Association territory and 
is to show the relationship of brick, both as to local 
and proportional rates as contrasted with the present 
proportional rates on clay other than common or fire 
and the percentage the clay or kaolin rates are of the 
sixth class. I think it of particular interest to note 
that the proportional rates on clay or kaolin average 
72% per cent, of the sixth class rates, while the so-called 
divisional arbitraries are a great deal less. Consider¬ 
ing that the Interstate Commerce Commission in deal¬ 
ing with the rates on tripoli from Seneca, Missouri, to 
Central Freight Association territory in 96 I. C. C. 421 
found that the rates then in effect—1925—which were 
made on combination using sixth class east of East St. 
Louis, Illinois, were not unreasonable but were preju¬ 
dicial to Thames, Illinois, where a similar commodity 
is shipped under the name silica and which commodity 
moves on basis of 80 per cent, of sixth class; in other 
words, our through rates on clay from the south are 
today less than the combination of proportionals and 
yet the C. F. A. proportional rate is only 72% per cent, 
of the contemporaneous sixth class rate as compared 
with the Commission-approved basis of 80 per cent, of 
sixth class on tripoli and silica and, mind you, the 80 
per cent, of sixth class from East St. Louis is to apply 
on tripoli originating beyond East St. Louis. Tripoli 
is a form of silica and, as the Commission said, is a 
trade name for pulverized silica rock. The tripoli 
from Seneca, Missouri, is used for foundry facing. 
That is, about 60 per cent, of it is used for that purpose. 
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Now, mind you, I have shown by this exhibit that 
clay moves on a through rate and tjiat the propor¬ 
tional rate, which is higher than the so-called divi¬ 
sional specific, is but 72 per cent, of the contempo¬ 
raneous sixth class rate, and then I have contrasted 
that with the 80 per cent, of sixth class; on tripoli from 
East St. Louis, from Seneca, Missouri, silica from 
Thames, Illinois, clay from Hoopeston, Illinois, and 
clay from Wyoming points coming to Chicago. 

Exhibit 142 consists of two pages. In my previ¬ 
ous exhibit I have talked about the 80 per cent, of 
sixth class prescribed by the Commission on tripoli 
from East St. Louis when originating at Seneca, Mis¬ 
souri. My next exhibit takes into consideration the 
through rate and shows the earnings based thereon, 
which show considerably in excess of the clay earning. 
This exhibit shows the earnings on the entire through 
movement. Taking into consideration both factors. 

Exhibit No. 143, consists of one page. This ex¬ 
hibit shows what the actual situation is when the pres¬ 
ent through rates are contrasted with fhe various com¬ 
binations. It will be noted from these clay consuming 
points, which are representative of the territory, the 
combination of locals, even by use of the rate shown 
in the brick tariff, those rates exceed tjhe through rates 
in all instances. 

It will be noted that the through rate does exceed 
the combination of proportionals using the clay, com¬ 
mon or fire, rates north of the Ohio Eiver. Now, note 
the situation when we use the combination of propor¬ 
tional rates, using the clay other thaif common or fire 
north of the river. This combination or this brings 
out the point I previously made that tjhe through rates 
were originally made on basis of very low propor¬ 
tional rates, but that today the through rates are lower 
than they would be if they had not been published as 
through rates and had secured all the advances which 
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were accorded the Central Freight Association lines 
by the Commission in the general cases. 

Prior to this tariff which is now in effect, these 
proportional rates were published in a sectional plan 
tariff and these rates which we show north of the river 
were in fact shown—that is, they have not been shown 
for many years. They were the original factors. They 
were the factors which at one time equalled the factor 
shown in the through rate tariff. When the through 
rates were made by the use of two proportional rates 
—that is to say, one rate to the Ohio River and another 
rate beyond. That was published in a sectional plan 
tariff and in a lump sum. There were two factors in 
there and you would take the lowest combination you 
could find by any crossing and apply that by any cross¬ 
ing, but mind you, here is what the tariff said: The low¬ 
est combination would apply via any crossing from 
which there was a rate published. Now, that did not 
mean you could take that lowest combination and apply 
it via all crossings. You would only apply it via the 
crossings from which there was a rate published in 
that tariff. That tariff was in effect at the time of the 
general increases in rates,—the 25 per cent, and the 40 
per cent, increase and the 33-1/3 per cent, increase. 

Q. Were each of those factors increased the re¬ 
spective percentages applied in the respective terri¬ 
tories or were there individual factors in each case in¬ 
creased by 33 1/3 per cent. ? 

A. That is what brought about the change. Our 
tariff received 5 per cent., 25 per cent., 15 per cent., 25 
per cent., 40 per cent, minus ten. Now, the factor in 
the tariff only received 5 per cent., did not receive the 
15 per cent., received 25 per cent., 33-1/3 per cent., 
minus, so that brings about the difference between our 
proportional rates and the divisional specific as shown 
in the tariff. I said our tariff, I mean our local rates, 
not only the B. & 0. but also the Central Freight Asso¬ 
ciation lines. 
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By Examinee Weems : 

Q. Once more finally. On a shipment moving in 
September, 1920, from a producing point in the South 
to Detroit, Michigan, was the rate published in one 
tariff, a through rate? 

A. Yes, sir; that is, it was in one tariff but two 
factors. 

Q. I understand that. Now, I assume that the 
blanket supplement issued as the result of the Commis¬ 
sion’s investigation in Ex Parte 74 was filed to each 
and every tariff; you did not apply the 25 per cent, in¬ 
crease to the southern factor in that tariff and the 40 
per cent, increase to the factor in the other part of the 
tariff to make the through rate, but you applied 33-1/3 
per cent, to each factor in that tariff? 

A. That might have been true, but that has been 
disrupted by reducing the southern f actor to $3.50 and 
instead of our factor representing 40 per cent, increase 
it only represents a 33-1/3 per cent, increase, which the 
through rate does. 

Exhibit No. 144, consisting of five pages shows 
the first class rate from the points here com¬ 
plained of, the clay rate and the percentage the clay 
rates are of the first class; then we have contrasted 
that with the percentage the McKenzie Tennessee clay 
rates bear of their first class; the last page is the re¬ 
capitulation and gives you the meat of the exhibit, 
showing that McKenzie, Tennessee, their rates aver¬ 
age 15.8 per cent, of the first class rate and the per¬ 
centages from the other points. We use McKenzie 
because that is one of the points which were in the 
United States Potters’ Association case found as be¬ 
ing reasonable. 

The CFA lines carry higher rates on the higher 
grades of brick than on common brick since in the Na¬ 
tional Paving Brick Manufacturers case the Commis- 
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sion prescribed higher rates on face, fire, building and 
paving brick than they did on the common brick. Also 
in I. C. C. Docket 16,170, Eastern Lime Manufacturers 
Bureau, the Commission found higher rates on hy¬ 
drated, quick or slack lime than they did on agricul¬ 
tural and fluxing lime. Also in I. C. C. Docket 19,635, 
the Commission found a rate on core sand of 2.14 not 
unreasonable although rate of 1.71 applied on com¬ 
mon sand between the same points; that is, Michigan 
City, Indiana, to Moline and Rock Island, Illinois. 
Then in Trunk Line territory in I. C. C. Docket 18,054, 
rates on core sand from Onset and Wareham, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Pontiac and Bellefonte, Rhode Island, to 
"Watertown, Connecticut. Rates were prescribed in 
excess of contemporaneous rates on common sand from 
and to the same points. 

(Thereupon the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibits 
136 to 144, both inclusive, Witness Schofeld.”) 

Cboss-Examination by Mb. Gbaham: 

Joint through rates are published from the south 
to all points in. Central Freight Association territory 
where there is a consumption of this clay. We put in 
all consuming points, then we added innumerable 
points where there would be no consumption; then we 
added an intermediate point clause; so every point in 
Central Freight Association has a specific rate. 

By Mb. LaRoe: 

Q. Now, Mr. Allen introduced an exhibit here 
showing that the ton-mile earnings and car-mile earn¬ 
ings on clay from the South to Akron, Ohio, are higher 
than the corresponding earnings to Cincinnati. Do 
you regard that as a proper way to make these rates ? 

A. Are the earnings to Cincinnati based on the 
$3.50 or $4.28 rate? We are not dealing with $3.50 be- 
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cause it don’t mean anything. That rate should not be 
in the tariff. 

Q. Why is it in there ? 

A. Because it is an error being in there; it should 
not be in there. Nothing moves on it. It is a paper 
rate. We are measuring the level of the through rate 
and our exhibits, I think, show conclusively that they 
are not excessive. 

The history of this rate adjustment shows that the 
rates were not constructed in accordance with the 
13,494 principle. At the time we published these 
through rates the Southern roads asked us to help their 
industries and we dug around for the lowest yardstick 
we could find, which at that time was the pig iron rate 
and we used that as the original basis and, of course, 
today it is away below any pig iron basis. It was the 
lowest per ton rates which were then in effect. 

Mr. La Roe: Now, one of your exhibits shows 
that your proportions are in excess of your brick 
locals. 

Witness : That is right; that is clay other than 
common or fire. 

Mr. La Roe: Do you regard it as reasonable 
that your proportions on this clay should be higher 
than your locals on brick! 

Witness: One question not clear to me is the com¬ 
plainants have steadfastly contended that this clay is 
not used for brick manufacture or to manufacture any 
article in the uniform brick list at any consuming 
points north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, but is 
used in the paper mills and in the manufacture of pot¬ 
tery; therefore, there is no competition or any other 
factor that would cause it to be related one to the other. 
Simply because the clay value falls within the range 
of the high and low value of brick prices is not a jus- 
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tification any more than it falls within the high and 
low of the lumber prices. There is just as much com¬ 
petition or relation between this clay and lumber as 
there is between this clay and brick. 

By Mr. Warren: 

Witness: I made a statement I want to correct. 
I wanted to say that our tariff via St. Louis did not 
only cover kaolin but had a description showing that 
it was clay, crude or fire, clay, except common or fire. 
We have two rates, one in our brick tariff applying on 
the common clay, and one in our proportional tariff 
applying on kaolin or clay except common or fire. 

By Mr. Dougherty : 

Q. From your railroad experience have you 
learned anything or heard anything that would cause 
you as a B. & 0. man to believe that lower rates should 
apply from the South into Eastern Trunk Line than 
from the South into C. F. A. ? 

A. You are not talking about the rates influenced 
by the water carrier, are you? 

Q. No; the normal basis of rates. 

A. I do not think there should be any difference. 
Other than the points which are influenced by the water, 
I do not see that there should be any difference. That is 
my own personal view. He is asking for my own view 
of it. 

Re-Direct Examination by Mr. Eshelman : 

The brick rates between southern territory and C. 
F. A. are generally made upon combinations since 
the 1885 scale does not extend into our territory. If 
there would be any it would move on the combination. 
That is both southbound as well as northbound and I 
want to say there is a large movement of brick from 
points in Central Freight Association territory to 
points in the southeast and it is moving on the basis 
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of the Cincinnati combination, using Ifhe proportional 
brick rate to Cincinnati and the proportional brick rate 
south. I have seen bills covering cars going into Flor¬ 
ida, in making the rates on clay, the C. F. A. lines 
gave consideration to the question as to what level 
would allow and encourage a free movement of the 
traffic and we are convinced with the extensive move¬ 
ment of this clay that the present rates will permit a 
free movement. 

There is one other point I want to say along the 
line of this rate to the river. I just want to put in 
the record that the rate to Lexingtfin, Kentucky, a 
hundred miles south of Cincinnati is also 4.28, which 
is directly intermediate to Cincinnati via the South¬ 
ern Railway. 

I 

H. G. SETTLE. 

H. G. Settle, was called as a witness for defend¬ 
ants and, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Webber: 

My name is H. G. Settle and I am Assistant to the 
Freight Traffic Manager of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Examiner Weems: I think his qualifications 
will be admitted. 

Witness : I will offer this map as Exhibit 145 for 
identification. 

(The map referred to was marked for identi¬ 
fication “Defendants’ Exhibit 145, Witness Set¬ 
tle.”) 

There have been a number of maps introduced in 
this proceeding, and I do not think it is necessary to 
comment very extensively on locations, groupings of 
points of origin and destination, although they have 
been shown on this map. There has been, however, con- 
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siderable comment throughout this proceeding upon the 
routing of the traffic from both the Georgia and South 
Carolina groups into Central Freight Association and 
Trunk Line Association territories. We have at¬ 
tempted on this map to outline by the dotted line the 
division of the territory to which rates apply from 
these southern origin groups through the Ohio River 
and through the Virginia gateways. Traffic to destina¬ 
tions west of this dotted line generally moves through 
Cincinnati and through the Ohio River gateways, while 
the rates to points east of the line route via the Vir¬ 
ginia and Maryland gateways. There is one exception, 
however, which has been referred to, and that is John- 
sonburg, which is also shown on the map east of the 
dividing line, to which point rates are in effect via the 
Ohio River, and that is brought about by the operation 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway from 
Pittsburgh through Johnsonburg into Buffalo. They 
have held Johnsonburg as intermediate to Buffalo, and 
entitled to the Buffalo rates. Of course, it is not hard 
to surmise why complainants in this proceeding are 
anxious to have the routing from these southern groups 
to Central Freight Association territory established 
through the Virginia and Maryland gateways, the 
purpose being, of course, to secure the application of 
the Buffalo-Pittsburgh rate, under fourth section prin¬ 
ciples, at the intermediate points in Trunk Line terri¬ 
tory, the rates to Buffalo and Pittsburgh being re¬ 
stricted at the present time to the Cincinnati gateway. 

There has been considerable said about the use of 
the brick basis in connection with the rates on import 
clay from Atlantic ports to C. F. A. territory, and X 
have prepared a historical statement showing the rates 
on several kinds of clay, as also on brick, from New 
York to representative destinations in Central Freight 
Association territory, since April 15, 1913. That ex¬ 
hibit consists of three pages. 
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(The statement referred to was marked for 

identification “Defendants’ Exhibit 146, Witness 

Settle.”) 

It will be noted by this exhibit that back in 1913 
the import rates on clay were lower tljian the domestic 
rates on crude and ground clay, and also lower than 
the rates on brick. Those rates receivjed the benefit of 
the 5 per cent, advance and the 15 per cent, advance, 
with some minor readjustments up until during the 
period of Federal control, when on instructions from 
the Railroad Administration the import rates from the 
North Atlantic ports were cancelled. pDhe cancellation 
of those rates became effective June 24, 1918, leaving 
the only rate applicable to import clay the rates pub¬ 
lished for domestic application. The domestic rates 
received the benefit of the 25 per cent, advance and the 
40 per cent, advance. That brings uS up to April 1, 
1922. After the carriers had returned to their corpo¬ 
rate owners, one of the early matters that was brought 
to the attention of the trunk lines was the question of 
re-establishment of the import rates on kaolin and 
china clay. In 1921 the first application for the re¬ 
establishment of those rates came to us from Mr. Rad- 
cliffe of the Champion Coated Paper Company, who 
attended this hearing several days. That gentleman 
had a conference with our Trunk Line Auxiliary Com¬ 
mittee and presented the commercial situation to them 
and asked that the import rates be re-established, based 
on the application of the 25 per cent, and 40 per cent, 
increases as applied to the rate in effect prior to June 
24, 1918. In presenting his proposition to the Trunk 
Line Committee he directed particular attention to the 
measure of the rates from Langley, South Carolina, to 
Hamilton, Ohio. He called attention to the fact that 
the import china clay from New York to Hamilton, 
Ohio, was 36% cents per hundred pounds, and I might 
say that through an oversight the rates to 87 per cent. 
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group points in this exhibit have been omitted, and the 
reason for that was that we had shown Huntington, 
W. Va., and the rates to Huntington had been reduced 
from 87 to 82 per cent., and in making up this exhibit 
we then proceeded to leave out the rates to 87 per cent, 
territoiy. However, the rate on china clay, just prior 
to June 15, 1922, to the 87 per cent, group was 36V2 
cents per hundred pounds. In presenting his proposi¬ 
tion to the trunk lines Mr. Radcliffe called attention to 
this Langley, S. C., rate which at this time was 27 cents 
per hundred pounds, and the distance from Langley, to 
Hamilton, Ohio, was practically the same as the dis¬ 
tance from New York to Hamilton. Following Mr. 
Radcliffe’s application, Mr. Donnelly, representing the 
potters, appeared on the scene and he, too, asked for 
the re-establishment of the import rates. The matter 
was considered for several months by both the Trunk 
Line and Central Freight Association carriers, and 
finally it was determined to re-established the import 
clay rates to Central Freight Association territory, 87 
per cent, and West, based up>on the Todd-Knott award 
or differential of 6 cents over the rate from New Or¬ 
leans to Chicago. The rate at, that time from New Or¬ 
leans to Chicago was 32 cents,\ and I might say in that 
connection that the import rates from New Orleans and 
the Gulf ports were not cancelled during Federal con¬ 
trol, and by application of the 6-\cent differential gave 
us a 38-cent rate from New York Vo Chicago, and that 
basis, as will be noted, was published April 1, 1922. I 
think that is shown on this exhibit. \ 

That adjustment, however, was yiot entirely satis¬ 
factory, and Mr. Donnelly and Mr. Radcliffe and cer¬ 
tain other parties were still after the farriers for fur¬ 
ther reduction. In the meantime, the 10 per cent, de¬ 
crease came along and that cut the ra^tes on import 
clay from 38 to 35 cents, New York to Chicago, and still 
they were dissatisfied with the 10 per cent. W. Then in 
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October, 1922, the decision of the Commission came 
along in Docket 10,733, which has been referred to 
many times, and that had the effect of reducing the 
rates on brick from 38 cents to $6.60, or 33 cents, New 
York to Chicago. That is shown on the bottom of 
sheet 2 of this exhibit. Following that, Mr. Donnelly 
filed his complaint in Docket 13,584, to which some ref¬ 
erence has also been made in this proceeding, and Mr. 
RadclifFe, of the Champion Coated Paper Company, 
again advanced the proposition that the import rates 
should be re-establishel by the application of the sev¬ 
eral general advances and the 10 per cent, reduction, to 
the rates in effect prior to Federajl control. Also, it 
developed that import clay was moving by boat through 
the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes to South 
Haven, Michigan, and rates from the South had been 
materially reduced, and with those considerations con¬ 
fronting them, the carriers finally decided to publish 
33 cents on the import china clay, New York to Chicago, 
and west to 87 per cent, territory. That is shown as 
effective August 10, 1925, on the last sheet of this ex¬ 
hibit. That had the result of making higher rates on 
the import china clay at territory bast of 87 per cent, 
territory than was applied to the common clay, domes¬ 
tically, from the ports, or Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York rate group. So it was then decided to apply 
the domestic rates to the import clay to this territory 
intermediate to 87 per cent., which had the effect of 
placing the measure of the rates on this import clay on 
the same level and the same basis as the brick rates 
which were established by the Commission in Docket 
10,733. Prior to August 10, 1925, there was no rela¬ 
tionship whatever between the rates on import clay or 
china and ball clay and the rates op brick and when we 
reduced the rates to this 33-cent basis, which happened 
to be the same as the brick basis, it was not done in rec- 
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ognition of the propriety of applying the brick rates 
or the brick scale for application on china clay, ball 
clay, or what X call the high-grade clays, but it was 
purely for competitive reasons that we established that 
basis. Those rates from the South were continuously 
pointed to as reasons for a reduction in the rates on the 
import clay, and it is one of those endless chain affairs. 
No more than had the import rates been reduced into 
Central Freight Association territory than the same 
gentlemen proceeded to try to bring about reductions 
from the South. Mr. Allen has commented to some 
extent upon the action taken by the Central Freight 
Association or the executive association of the Central 
Freight Association lines in declining to apply the 
brick proportions to Southern clay, north of the Ohio 
River. One of the reasons why they declined to further 
reduce southern clay rates into Central Freight Asso¬ 
ciation territory was the fear of these representations 
that had been made before, being duplicated, and that 
in turn bring about a further reduction in the import 
rates again from the Atlantic Seaboard to Central 
Freight Association territory. 

The present rate to destinations in the 87 per cent, 
group on ball clay and china clay, import, minimum 
weight 60,000 pounds, is 28.5 cents. The rate on clay, 
other than crude or ground, common or fire, and other 
than china and ball clay, domestic, New York to 87 per 
cent, group, is 33 cents. The brick rate, as well as the 
rate on clay, erude and ground, New York to 87 per 
cent, group, is $5.70. 

After these several cases were filed, the C. F. A. 
and Trunk Line Defense Committees had a conference, 
and it was decided to try to collect tonnage figures cov¬ 
ering the movement of clay during the last three 
months of 1927 and the first three months of 1928. That 
information is in Exhibit form. 
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(The statement referred to was marked for 
identification “Defendants’ Exhibit 147, Witness 
Settle.”) 

This Exhibit 147 shows the movement of clay, as 
far as we were able to collect it, from all lines serving 
the gateways, moving via Potomac Yard, Hagerstown 
and Shenandoah Junction. It shows the number of 
cars by each of those gateways. The total cars, as indi¬ 
cated by sheet 5 of this exhibit, was il618 cars. The 
average weight per car was 72,334 pounds. 

The movement from the Georgia and South Caro¬ 
lina groups was 1331 cars, 829 of which originated in 
Georgia and 502 originated in South Carolina. This 
division of the total tonnage closely approximates the 
figures given by Mr. Allen while he Was on the stand 
that, to the best of his knowledge, the Georgia tonnage 
represented about 60 or 65 per cent, of the total. That 

is mv recollection of what he stated. Of course it does 
* 

not require a great deal of figuring tc determine who 
is going to get the advantage of using [the average dis¬ 
tance from the producing groups. 

In view of what I have said heretofore of our ideas 
of what might be involved in the case, we thought it 
would be very well to also find out something about the 
movement of the import clay into Central Freight As¬ 
sociation territory. 

This exhibit shows the movement, 
able to collect it, from the carriers serjving each of the 
ports shown on the exhibit. 

I 

(The statement referred to was marked for 
identification “Defendants’ Exhibit 148, Witness 
Settle.”) 

Exhibit 148 covers Trunk Line destinations. I 
want to direct attention to the recap on the second page 
of this exhibit showing that during Ijhe same period 
there were 812 cars of import china cjay to these des- 


such as we were 
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tinations shown in the exhibit, many of which are the 
same as the destinations to which there was a move¬ 
ment of the southern clays. The average weight of the 
import clay to Trunk Line destinations was 82,530 
pounds, or approximately 10,000 pounds in excess of 
the average loading of the Southern clay. In view of 
what is stated, that there was competition as between 
southern clay and import china clay, we also developed 
the movement of the import clay to destinations in Cen¬ 
tral Freight Association territory. 

(The statement referred to was marked for 

identification “Defendants’ Exhibit 149, Witness 

Settle.”) 

Practically all of the import clay as far as the 
Trunk Line carriers are concerned moves via the Port 
of Philadelphia. We have not had a clay boat dock 
at Baltimore for about two years. There is very little 
clay moving out of the Port of New York. However, 
I might call attention to this fact, that I understand 
there is a considerable movement of clay from Port¬ 
land into Central Freight Association territory, a large 
part of which is via the differential routes. That is, 
the Canadian lines—the Grand Trunk. We were not 
able to get from the New England lines a statement 
showing the movement into Central Freight Associa¬ 
tion territory from the New England ports. I might 
direct attention to the fact that during this same pe¬ 
riod for which I have compiled the other statements, 
there were 632 cars moved to destinations in Central 
Freight Association territory. The average loading of 
those cars was 82,104 pounds, or practically the same 
as the average loading of clay to destinations in Trunk 
Line territory. While collecting this tonnage to Trunk 
Line and C. F. A. territories, we also found these com¬ 
paratively few cars shown on this Exhibit 150, destined 
to New England points and to several other destina- 
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tions, three of which are in Tennessee and South Car¬ 
olina. It is rather a coincidence that the import clay 
would move down into Carolina territory, which is the 
back yard of the Southern clay producing points. 

(The statement referred to w^,s marked for 
identification “Defendants’ Exhibit 150, Witness 
Settle.”) 

I will now introduce a statement shewing the earn¬ 
ings on clay, crude, crushed or ground, from South¬ 
ern producing points to various destinations in Trunk 
Line territory. In this exhibit I have simply taken 
the destinations to which there has been a movement 
and figured the per ton mile earnings, t|he mileage and 
the rate. The mileages that I have shown are the 
short line mileages which were based ^ipon the 13494 
formula. 

(The statement referred to was marked “De¬ 
fendants’ Exhibit 151 for identification, witness 
Settle.”) 

The clay is crude first, as it comes from the earth, 
and then it is crushed. Some of it is shipped possibly 
as crushed, and some of it is shipped as ground, so 
that the same rates apply on all three. 

The next exhibit, No. 152, is a statement showing 
the revenue per car and per car mile from represen¬ 
tative points in the Georgia and South Carolina groups 
to destinations specifically named in the complaints. 

(The statement referred to \fas marked for 
identification “Defendants’ Exhibit 152, witness 
Settle.”) 

Well, while I understand that al| the rates are 
under attack in this proceeding, nevertheless, there 
were certain points set out in the complaints as being 
representative, and we have taken those points set 
out in the complaints and figured the Revenue per car 
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mile to such points, based upon the average of 72,334 
pounds, which average is that shown in my Exhibit 
No. 147. You may insert in the bottom of Exhibit 152 
the routes for mileages shown on “Exhibit 151,” and 
the next exhibit, which will be 153. The points of 
destination shown in Exhibit 152 are destinations that 
are specifically named in the Vanderbilt complaint and 
the sub-numbers. 

The next exhibit will be No. 153. 

(The statement referred to was marked for 

identification “Defendants’ Exhibit 153, witness 

Settle.”) 

This Exhibit 153 shows the rates and mileages 
in connection with movements from origin points in 
Georgia and South Carolina to destinations in Trunk 
Line and New England territories, such destinations 
being the same as those included in Exhibit 152. In 
figuring the distances to New England territory we 
have not taken into consideration any mileage for the 
New York Harbor service. There has been more or 
less contention as to what the proper mileage should 
be, or the proper allowance should be for that service. 
There have been one or two cases where the Commis¬ 
sion has fixed rates into New England based on the 
actual distance through the harbor. There have been 
other cases where the Commission has allowed a cer¬ 
tain amount in cents per hundred pounds or in cents 
per ton to cover that service; and in the Eastern Class 
Bate Investigation the New England lines contended 
that that service should be considered separate and dis¬ 
tinct, and a certain allowance made for the cost of 
handling traffic into New York harbor, so that we de¬ 
cided to leave out the distances and to let the Com¬ 
mission decide what is the proper allowance for the 
harbor service. It is my understanding that Mr. Gard¬ 
ner of the Southern Railway, in preparing his exhibits 
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to New England, allowed twenty miles over the Jersey 
City distance for the service in New "?ork harbor. 

The next exhibit will be marked Exhibit 154 for 
identification. 

(The statement referred to jwas marked for 
identification “Defendants’ Exhibit 154, witness 
Settle.”) 

This is a comparison of the commodity rates with 
the sixth and eighth class rates under Southern Class¬ 
ification, or Docket 13494 rates. "W[e had prepared 
some exhibits showing percentages of first class, and 
that picture has already been presented, so that we 
will simply introduce this exhibit showing percentages 
of the class rates. I have shown the sixth and eighth 
class rates, because clay in Southern classification is 
rated sixth class, other than the common clays. Fire 
clay takes the fire brick rates under Southern classi¬ 
fication, and common clay takes eighth class. How¬ 
ever, there is a provision made in the tariff that the 
class rates do not apply on clay from this origin ter¬ 
ritory that we are discussing here. One reason I took 
a percentage of the class rates was that in my opinion 
the classification committees in arriving at classifica¬ 
tion ratings gave more consideration to the physical 
and transportation characteristics of a given commod¬ 
ity as compared with those same considerations given 
other commodities than do the carriers when making 
commodity rates. It is significant, I think, that these 
clay rates, which are here under attack, average ap¬ 
proximately 41 or 42 per cent, of the sixth class rates, 
indicating the shrinkage that has beeh. made from the 
classification basis to the commodity basis. 

The same might be said with edual force of the 
percentage which these clay rates represent to eighth 
class. 
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Exhibit No. 155 is simply a comparison showing 
percentages which the clay rates bear to the sixth' 
and eighth classes under the K-2 scale as prescribed by 
the Commission in Docket 13494 to the specific desti¬ 
nations named in the complaints. 

(The statement referred to was marked for 
identification “Defendants’ Exhibit 155, witness 
Settle.”) 

Going back for a moment to Exhibit 154. The 
first percentage column shows the percentage that the 
commodity rate is of the sixth class rate. The second 
column is the percentage that the commodity rate is 
of the eighth class rate. 

This Exhibit 156 is the same as 155, except that 
it shows the percentage of the actually published class 
rates to the destinations named in the complaint, rather 
than the percentage of the K-2 scale. 

(The statement referred to was marked for 
identification “Defendants’ Exhibit 156, witness 
Settle.”) 

At the same time we secured this movement of 
Southern clay we also secured a record of movement 
of other commodities which we considered might be 
somewhat comparable with clay, and barites was one 
of those commodities. We found that during the six 
months period for which we collected data on the clay, 
there were 893 cars of barites moved from and to the 
points shown in this exhibit. 

(The statement referred to was marked for 
identification “Defendants’ Exhibit 157, witness 
Settle.”) 

I do not know that it is necessary to comment par¬ 
ticularly on each individual showing. It gives the rev¬ 
enue per car mile and per ton mile, and the average 
loading of 893 cars as 75,528 pounds. 
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For comparison, we might take first the rate from 
Cartersville to Aldeno, N. J., 862 miles, a rate of $7.20, 
and compare that with the rate to Johnsonburg, 870 
miles, with a rate of $6.89. 

It might be well to direct attention to the rate to 
Trenton, to which there has been a considerable move¬ 
ment of barites from Cartersville. 'pie distance is 
820 miles, the rate $6.73, which we offer for compari¬ 
son with the rate on clay to the same point, 833 miles, 
with a rate of $6.01. The barites rates are on the gross 
ton and clay on the net ton. 

My next exhibit, which we will mark 158, consists 
of one sheet, and makes a comparison with rates on 
lumber. 

(The statement referred to \jras marked for 
identification ‘ ‘ Defendants’ Exhibit 158, witness 
Settle.”) 

These rates on lumber are from specific points 
from which clay moves, and the authority for the mile¬ 
age naturally is the same on the two commodities. 
These mileages are shown in my Exhibits 151 and 153. 
It is true that lumber, as an average, loads somewhat 
less than the loading of clay. However, these rates 
on lumber have been passed upon by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the National Pine Associa¬ 
tion case. I think they are both of 
proper for comparison of rates. 

The next exhibit, which we will njiark 159, makes 
a comparison of Fullers earth. 

(The statement referred to Vas marked for 
identification ‘‘Defendants’ Exhibit 159, witness 
Settle.”) 

This exhibit represents actual movements, refer¬ 
ence to which we secured at the same time, there be¬ 
ing 181 cars handled during the six months period. 
The average loading, as shown in the exhibit, is 52,327 


low grade, and 
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pounds. In commenting upon a comparison of the 
rates on Fuller’s earth with rates on clay it might be 
advisable to refer to the fact that the rates on Fuller’s 
earth to destinations in Central Freight Association 
territory, particularly western termini, are now be¬ 
fore the Commission in another proceeding, and that 
there is a tentative report out recommending 17% per 
cent, of first class. These are all actual movements. 

The next exhibit, which we will mark 160, is a com¬ 
parison with feldspar. These are also actual move¬ 
ments, and the average I have used is based upon the 
movement of eighty-four cars which were handled dur¬ 
ing the same period that I have heretofore referred to. 

(The statement referred to was marked for 
identification “Defendants’ Exhibit 160, witness 
Settle.”) 

(Thereupon the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived in evidence and marked respectively “De¬ 
fendants’ Exhibits 145 to 160, inclusive, Witness 
Settle.”) 

There has been considerable said about the general 
level of rates in southern territory as compared with 
rates in Official territory. The Commission in many 
decisions has commented upon the fact that many 
and numerous commodity rates in the south are on a 
lower level than in Trunk Line or in C. F. A. terri¬ 
tories. It is my purpose to prepare an exhibit which 
will be submitted at the next hearing, as rebuttal, to 
show these specific commodities, and, if necessary, to 
refer to the Commission’s decisions where they have 
commented upon that particular matter, and I have in 
mind particularly what was said in the Southern Ce¬ 
ment Case, to which reference has heretofore been 
made. 

If not known to these complainants, it is known to 
the carriers generally that such articles as cast iron 
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pipe, which is produced in large volume in Southern 
territory, is moving and always has knoved on lower 
rates than in Official territory. The l rick scale itself, 
I. & S. 1885, is lower than the basis prescribed by the 
Commission in Official territory. Rates on pulpwood, 
which have been referred to by Mr. Bell, are lower in 
Southern territory than they are in Official territory. 
Rates on fertilizers in the South have always been 
lower than they have been in Official territory. Rates 
on sand and gravel throughout the South are lower 
than they have been in Official Classification territory. 
Rates on furniture, which is produced in very great 
volume in the South, are lower than they are in Official 
territory. I could go along and mention many commod¬ 
ities which have always been carried on a lower basis 
in the South than in Official Classification territory. 
Some comment has been made by Mr. Geoghegan on 
progression of scales, which I woulfi like to refer to 
briefly, it being his idea, as I understand it, that the 
spread in the group of the scale should decrease as dis¬ 
tance increases. That has not met {with my idea of 
rate-making. It seems to me that if fire take a mileage 
scale and give due consideration to ihe terminal cost 
in your scale for short distances, and then apply a cer¬ 
tain amount to cover the road haul movement, that the 
progression of the scale should be constant. In other 
words, Mr. Geoghegan pointed to some scale where the 
spread was 30 cents for distances ranging from 800 to 
1000 miles, and the spread was 40 cejnts for distances 
ranging from 400 to 500 miles. It seems to me after 
you take your terminal expenses thai it costs the car¬ 
riers just as much to haul a car of freight for the dis¬ 
tance between four and five hundred n|iiles as it does for 
the distance between eight and nine hundred miles. 
My theory was applied by the Commission in Jones & 
Laughlin Iron & Steel case. 
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At the time the Norfolk & Western Railway pre¬ 
sented a proposal to the Trunk Line Association as 
well as to the Central Freight Association for the 
establishment of this present basis from Cold Springs, 
it was stated in the proposal itself that the clay did not 
consist of china or hall clay. Further, that the point 
was intermediate to Norfolk via the Norfolk & Western, 
and as the Norfolk & Western had applied the brick 
rates or the common clay rates from Norfolk to Central 
Freight Association territory, they did not consider 
that they could justify a higher rate on domestic clay 
from Cold Springs than applied on the import clay 
from Norfolk. For that reason the Central Freight 
Association did give its approval to the present basis 
of rates from Cold Springs. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Graham: 

In my opinion per ton mile earnings are more in¬ 
forma tory than ear mile earnings. I said that I thought 
lumber would afford a favorable comparison with clay, 
considering the values of common lumber and the value 
of clay which we are here discussing. It is true that 
the average loading of lumber is considerably less than 
the average loading of your clay. However, I want to 
refer you to my Exhibit 147, taking the first car appear¬ 
ing on that exhibit. The weight is 49,300 pounds of 
clay. That weight of that particular car of ciay com¬ 
pares very favorably with the weight of a car of lum¬ 
ber. The average of all cars of clay shown on that 
exhibit is 72,000 pounds. I think a fair average for 
lumber would be around 50,000 pounds. 

But I say this, that you cannot make comparisons 
altogether with weights. We could not come before 
this Commission and try to justify a different rate on 
70,000 pounds of clay than we get on a weight of 60,000 
pounds of clay. 
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Mr. Graham: What do you think about the 

present rate adjustment on clay from the south to 

Trunk Line destinations! 

Witness: Well, there might oe some few high 

spots that ought to be leveled out, but on the whole, 

I think your rates are reasonable 

Q. What have you to say as to an instance of this 
kind, where you have a rate from Bath, S. C., to New 
Brighton, and from the same point to St. George, over 
exactly the same route, where there is a difference of 
90 cents in the rate! 

A. I believe New Brighton is on the Long Island 
Railroad. 

Q. There is an arbitrary there? 

A. There is an arbitrary there, and I guess they 
are entitled to it. 

By Mr. LaRoe : 

Q. New Brighton is on the Staten Island Railroad, 
which is owned by your own company ? 

A. Yes, that is right. It is on the Staten Island. I 
was thinking of the Long Island Railroad. 

Q. Do you still want the arbitrary ? 

A. Yes. St. George, as has been stated heretofore 
—the rates to the ports proper show some element of 
water competition, and you would not have that same 
extent of competition at New Brighton. 

By Mr. Graham : 

Q. Take Newton Falls, New Yorjk, and Potsdam, 
New York, both movements over the same route for the 
same distance, one with a rate of $9.49, and the other 
with a rate of $9.13,—36 cents difference. Do you think 
that a situation of that kind needs correction? There 
are a number of instances of the same kind. I just give 
that as an illustration. 

A. Well, naturally, when you hav| a group adjust¬ 
ment it is always possible to pick out some particular 
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point with a shorter distance than some other point. 
Of course this is not exactly a group that you just re¬ 
ferred to where you have a difference in rates, but I 
do not exactly know what has brought about these two 
particular situations. They may need some slight ad¬ 
justment, but I say, if you look at the average earnings 
to all of the destinations, both per ton mile and per car 
mile, the rates are not unreasonable. 

By Me. LaBoe : 

Q. Mr. Settle, you seem to have purposely or 
otherwise omitted from your direct evidence what we 
consider a very important phase of this matter. I re¬ 
fer to the divisional arbitraries and their effect upon 
ton mile earnings and car mile earnings in the through 
rates. Let me ask you whether you think it proper that 
the ton mile earnings and car mile earnings should be¬ 
come greater as the distances increase? 

A. Is your question confined to the same territory ? 
Intraterritorial rates or interterritorial rates ? 

Q. I mean going from Virginia gateways into 
northern territory. 

A. Of course that involves a long technical answer. 

Q. I don’t see why. Why does it ? 

A. Why, for this reason, Mr. LaRoe. That to start 
out with, you would have to have a maximum reason¬ 
able rate, as I see it, to start with. You could not very 
well start with a depressed rate to the Virginia cities, 
and then say as your distances increase your earnings 
should decrease. 

Q. Let us start with your own territory. Do you 
think that in the southern part of Trunk Line territory 
on clay from the South, your ton mile earnings and car 
mile earnings should be less than they are to New York 
State? 

A. I think our views, Mr. LaRoe, are coming to a 
point where they meet each other. I say that there are 
factors north and south of the Virginia and Maryland 
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gateways or north and south of the Oljio River gate¬ 
ways, that do not mean a thing. Whatj you are inter¬ 
ested in is what is the amount of moneyj that you have 
to pay when your car is delivered at destination. 

Q. I am not talking about divisional arbitraries, 
but about the earnings under the through rates. 

Q. Do I understand it to be your position that for 
the short hauls to points like Baltimore and Maryland 
points, the ton mile and car mile earnings should be 
less than they are to northern New York and New Eng¬ 
land? 

A. If you could separate your element of competi¬ 
tion, disregard competition altogether, t would answer 
your question by saying “No, they should not be.” 

Q. What competition? 

A. Water competition. 

Q. Is there water competition today on clay from 
the South? 

A. Water competition had its effect in making the 
rates to Baltimore and to each point you just re¬ 
ferred to. 

Q. On clay, today? 

A. On clay, when the rates were originally estab¬ 
lished. 

Q. No. Now, let us not go too fa): back into his¬ 
tory. We are asking the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion today to make some new rates fotf us. Is it your 
representation to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
today that there is any water competition on clay from 
Georgia and South Carolina to Baltimore ? 

From all that I have heard said in tjiis proceeding I 
would say there is no actual competition today in the 
all-rail rates versus rail and water raies, but there is 
that potential competition. Of course, I realize that 
the Commission has said that they are not considering 
potential competition, but to go back, twe will have to 
start with when these rates were first established, and 
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decide first whether or not the rate to Baltimore is 
unreasonably low or unreasonably high, in order to try 
to compare that with these earnings per ton mile with 
these points up in New York. 

Q. Mr. Settle, as a progressive railroad and traffic 
man, you of course appreciate the desirability of get¬ 
ting away from any inconsistencies in a rate structure 
which are due to conditions which no longer prevail, do 
you not? 

A. I think you are right. 

Q. That is one of your duties as a traffic man, to 
keep vour rate structure up to the times and to meet 
conditions as they exist? 

A. Of course, we cannot make them to meet every¬ 
body’s idea of what those conditions should be. 

Q. That is right, but if you find inconsistencies in 
your rates to Trunk Line territory, due to the fact that 
water compettiion, which no longer exists, once played 
a part in depressing some of the Trunk Line rates, you 
realize the desirability of getting away from that old 
condition, do you not ? 

A. Yes, sir, absolutely. 

Q. Now, let me ask you this question, in line with 
what seems to be modern methods of rate construction: 
If we should establish a reasonable maximum mileage 
scale from the South to the North, ironing out these 
inconsistencies and getting away from the old condi¬ 
tions, and you should obtain out of that scale what you 
regard as reasonable earnings, would you object to the 
establishment of such a scale, to straighten out the in¬ 
consistencies ? 

A. No, sir. Of course, you have to first tell me 
though what your ideas are of a reasonable maximum 
scale. 

Q. I am assuming that the Commission will do the 
fair thing by all of us in that matter. 

A. Well, I hope so. 
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Q. I not only hope so, but I am convinced that they 

will. 

A. Of course, we always have different opinions as 
to what maximum reasonable rates are,j naturally. 

Q. Certainly. Now, coming to the first point which 
you made with reference to your map, Will you look at 
your Exhibit 145 and note the location of Johnsonburg 
in its relation to Buffalo ? 

A. Yes. 

I 

Q. You made the point, as I understand you, and 
you will correct me if I am wrong, tha t shippers were 
advancing the notion or making the claujn that Johnson-, 
burg should take the Buffalo rate. Dic| you make that 
statement ? 

A. No. You have that today. 

Q. Via the Cincinnati gateway? 

A. Yes. The reason you have the Buffalo rate to¬ 
day via Cincinnati is on account of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railro, 
ates from Pittsburgh to Buffalo, through Johnsonburg. 
The Buffalo rate does not apply through the Virginia 
gateways, for the reason possibly that the Trunk Lines 
did not feel that they wanted to meet ithe C. F. A. ad¬ 
justment at Buffalo and hold Buffalo as maximum to 
all of this intermediate territory. The only way that 
shippers or consignees in the Buffalo-Johnsonburg dis¬ 
trict can get their clay at the lowest fate today is to 
route it around through Cincinnati. 

If we can get reasonable rates established and can 
get reasonable earnings out of those rates, I can see no 
particular objection to having the Hagerstown and 
the Potomac Yard gateways thrown open to this traffic 
although I do not see why the shippers are so much 
interested in these particular gateways being open if 
they have the benefit of those rates today, when they 
come to pay freight charges. 


position of the 
jad, which oper- 
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Q. Will you look at your Exhibit 146, please. Do 
I correctly understand that exhibit, that it has been 
true practically throughout the history of the rate ad¬ 
justment, both domestic rates and import rates on clay 
shown on that exhibit have been lower than or the same 
as the brick basis? First, say whether or not you think 
I am right about that. 

A. Well, you are talking now of prior to the deci¬ 
sion of the Commission in Docket 10733? 

Q. Let us deal first with April 15,1913. That seems 
to show that back fifteen years ago the brick basis was 
23 cents to Chicago; domestic crude clay 20 cents; im¬ 
port china clay 16 cents. So that both kinds of clay 
were below the brick basis. Is that right? 

A. That is right. 

Q. When we get down to the next block, February, 
1915, do we not find the same relative adjustment? 

A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. Now, coming down to the next block,—this is 
where I am not sure that I understand the exhibit— 
May 15,1915, you show clay 21 cents, and then the same 
rate that you show for domestic clay up above. Why 
do you show it differently for May 15,1915 ? 

A. At the right hand section of the exhibit you will 
find that there was a slight change in description and 
minimum weight. 

Q. Then if I understand the exhibit, on May 15, 
1915, your clay rate of 21 cents was still below your 
brick basis of 24.2 cents. Is that right ? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. Were those voluntary rates or Commission- 
established rates? 

A. Voluntary rates. 

Q. Coming down to July 25, 1916, you show again 
a 21-cent rate on clay. Did the brick basis of 24.2 cents 
continue in effect at that time ? 

A. Yes. That was the basis in effect at that time. 
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Q. Those were both voluntary, were they? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, coming down to February 1st, 1918, you 
show brick again 24.2 cents and you show import clay 
19.5, which was well below the brick basis. Now, what 
was the domestic clay rate at that time? 21 cents? 

A. 21 cents. Of course, this import you have just 
referred to is April, 1918, and not 1916. 

Q. I thank you. Now, was it true at that time that 
you voluntarily maintained both youi domestic clay 
and your import clay below the brick basis ? 

A. That is right. 

Q. Coming down now to May, 19|L8, you seem to 
show clay 24 cents, domestic, and brick 
was the import basis at that time? I]>id it remain at 
19.5 cents ? 

A. 19.5 up to June 24, 1918. 

Q. At which time, apparently, froin the bottom of 
the exhibit, the clay basis became 30 jjents. Did that 
apply on domestic or import? 

A. On both. 

Q. And the brick basis was just the same, at that 
time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, is it a fair statement—you will correct 
me if I am wrong- 


A. (Interposing.) You see what brought them to¬ 
gether, out at the right hand side of the exhibit. You 
applied 25 per cent, in one case and 2 cents per hundred 
pounds in the other. 

Q. I see. Now, is it a fair statement, based on the 
first page of Exhibit 146, that throughout the period 
shown on that exhibit you voluntarily maintained both 


your domestic clay and your import 
lower than the brick basis ? 

A. I think that is correct. 


clay on a basis 
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Q. Now, look at the second page of the exhibit and 
without taking time to refer to each block, in order to 
save time, will you agree with me that the exhibit shows 
throughout that you maintained your clay rates, both 
domestic and import, either on or below the brick basis ? 

A. Well, they were on the same basis up to April 1, 
1922, when we reinstated the import clay rates. I have 
explained why we did that. 

Q. But that made the import clay rates less than 
the brick basis? 

A. That made the import clay rates less than the 
brick basis. 

Q. It is necessary for me to repeat the question. 
Do you agree with me that throughout the period of this 
exhibit you voluntarily maintained both your domestic 
rates on clay and your import rates on clay, either on 
the brick basis or less than the brick basis ? 

A. That is correct. 

By Examinee Weems : 

Q. Is that true as to these last rates shown on page 
2, where the exhibit shows $6.60 on brick? That is a 
lower rate than the clay rate. 

A. I was just going to comment upon those, as soon 
as Mr. LaRoe finished, that the last line of course shows 
that the Commission reduced our brick rate under 
Docket 10733. Evidently the Commission felt that our 
brick rate during this previous period was pretty high. 

By Me. LaRoe : 

Q. I think you are right about that. Now, Mr. 
Settle, following that out, and looking at the next page, 
did you not, however, reduce your china clay rates, 
import, and your ball clay rates, import, to 35 cents ? 

A. That was the 10 per cent, that was forced on us. 

Q. That was the 10 per cent, reduction ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, coming down to modern times, at the bot¬ 
tom of the exhibit it happens today that the import 
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rates on clay are exactly the same as the brick basis 
prescribed by the Commission. Is that: correct? 

Examinee Weems : Are you confining it to Chi¬ 
cago, just for the purposes of illustration? 

The Witness : I was trying to check it. There 
may be some variations. 

By Mr. LaRoe : 

Q. I think the proposition is that the other rates 
are all related by percentage to the (phicago rate, so 
that there would be no marked departure from what I 
have said. 

A. I think your statement is correct. 

The usual basis for rates on common brick is 80 
per cent, of the rates on the other kinds of brick. Of 
course, it was originally confined to jbrick, loaded at 
random, and so referred to in Docket 10733, and they 
found that that did not work out altogether satisfac¬ 
torily, and they changed it. 

Q. Will you look at your Exhibit 151? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. May I say that in referring to that exhibit I am 
trying simply to take an illustration to save canvassing 
all of them, because they are all alike in this respect. 
Please look at the bottom of the first page of Exhibit 
151, and I will have you make with me very briefly a 
study of the ton mile earnings. The most southerly 
point that I find from Dry Branch, Ga r , to destinations 
shown on that exhibit, is Baltimore, Md., to which the 
distance is 730 miles, and the ton mile earning is 7 mills. 
As you go north you come to Harrison, N. J., which is 
near Newark, and you find the distance 908 miles and 
a lower ton mile earning of 6.6 mills. Then as you go 
to Mechanicville, New York, which is 1071 miles, a much 
longer haul than to Baltimore, you find the same tor 
mile earnings as to Baltimore; and when you go to 
Hudson Falls, still further, 1108 miles, you find ton mile 
earnings that are the highest of all. Your exhibit seems 
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to support our contention that these ton mile earnings 
are all out of line and get greater as you go northward. 
What is your justification for that? 

A. Of course, you are measuring, to start with, by 
a mileage scale or by the application of miles alone. 

Q. No. I have not mentioned a mileage scale. I 
am referring to the well-established principle of rate¬ 
making with which you as a traffic man have been famil¬ 
iar for many years, that ton mile earnings ought to 
decrease with increasing distance, unless you are going 
into an unfavorably rated territory. 

A. Of course, I say you are measuring this com¬ 
parison all the way through by actual miles, overlook¬ 
ing the fact, as has been said, that your Baltimore rate, 
to start with, is depressed by reason of water competi¬ 
tion. So, if you bring that Baltimore rate up to a max¬ 
imum reasonable rate, you would in all probability get 
earnings per ton mile much in excess of 7 mills. So, 
that would overcome your objection there. 

Q. Why have you not brought the Baltimore rate 

up? 

A. If you want it brought up, possibly we can sat¬ 
isfy you. 

Q. Have you given consideration to bringing it up ? 

A. No, sir. We have not considered bringing it 
up. 

Q. Do you regard this relationship in ton mile 
earnings as proper today? 

A. Furthermore, I do not know that Mechanicville 
is a fair point to use for such purposes as you are at¬ 
tempting to bring out here, because you may have other 
points in the Mechanicville group. 

Q. I used it as a fair point because you used it in 
your exhibit. Is it unfair ? 

A. I used it because, as I said, there was a move¬ 
ment there, and I did not want to leave out anything. 
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Q. You do not mean to suggest to the Commission 
that your exhibit is not fair, do you ? 

A. I am not suggesting anything by this. This 
is a statement showing the points to which there is a 
movement. 

Q. I thought you introduced this in part to show 
what the ton mile earnings were. 

A. If you will read the heading here, you will soon 
get the picture. 

Q. What did you show the ton mile earnings for 
on this exhibit? 

A. We showed just what they show, and we showed 
everything to which there was a car moved. 

Q. I am glad you showed them, just between us. 
Will you look at your Exhibit 152 please. The most 
southerly point that I can find on that) exhibit is Rich¬ 
mond, Va., in the third block from the bottom. 

A. Yes. We ought not to have included that at all. 

Q. No, I don’t think you should, either. I will 
prove to you in a minute that you should have left that 
out. 

A. Of course it is not in our territory. 

Q. If you will look at the last cjolumn, the rates 
from Bath, you will find that the car mile earnings to 
Richmond, Va., for 437 miles, are 27.9 cents. If you 
will go a little further north to Perth Amboy, N. J., you 
will find that the car mile earning is 281.7, a little higher 
than Richmond. If you will go a little further north to 
Newark, N. J., near New York, you will find 28.3; still 
farther north to Mechanicville, 29.2; still farther north 
to Carthage, 31.7. I claim you have got your car mile 
earnings all backwards. Have you or have you not ? 

A. Well, to start with, it looks like Richmond is 
getting the benefit of some of this depression that Mr. 
Gardner talked about, so that very likely that 27.9 
should go up. 
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Q. Let us leave Richmond out of the picture and 
you justify the rest of them. 

A. Leave out all the good spots, eh? 

Q. I am trying to ask you to justify your own des¬ 
tination relationships as shown by these earnings. 
What is the answer, please ? 

A. The only answer I can make is that if you want 
to measure these rates by mileage alone, you have got 
rather a bad comparison. 

Q. Will you look at Exhibit 153 and take the ton 
mile earnings from Bath, and state whether or not the 
ton mile earnings to Piercefield, N. Y., which I think 
is the most northerly point shown on your statement, 
is the highest of all? 

A. Yes. I think that is a point that is based on 
some kind of an arbitrary, is it not ? 

Q. Well, I don’t know. You are the witness. What 
is your justification? 

A. I am just appealing to your wisdom. 

Q. What is the justification for ton mile earnings 
to Mechanicville, Piercefield and Norwood, which are 
higher than the ton mile earnings that you show 
throughout that exhibit for points further south? 

A. Mr. LaRoe, since you refer to these New York 
points, I want to bring out the fact that there has been 
a reduction up there that was made since these exhibits 
were prepared, and I believe the rate to a number of 
these points is $8.28 now where I show another figure. 
I did not know of that reduction when these exhibits 
were prepared. 

Q. That applies only to Carthage, of the points I 
mentioned ? 

A. I thought there were several of them. What 
other points did you mention? 

Q. Mechanicville. There has been no change there. 

A. No. 
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Q. Now, Mr. Settle, Mr. Bell suggests that we take 
the letter “R” on this exhibit and eomjpare Raymond¬ 
ville, Richmond and Roaring Spring. You have to 
Richmond a car mile earning of 7.7; 8.9 to Roaring 
Spring and 9.3 to Raymondville. 

A. Richmond is entirely too low, I ;hink. 

Q. How do you justify the relationship between 
Roaring Spring and Raymondville? 

A. Are you speaking now of Bath or of Gordon? 

Q. Of Bath. 

A. When you get over here to Gordon—well, it 
does not make such a good comparison, but of course 
some of that might be brought about from the fact that 
you are holding your rates from all of this southern 
group on one level, which throws your mileages a little 
out of—but, generally speaking, I do not see any reason 
why you should have a materially higher rate to Roar¬ 
ing Spring than you have to Spring Gj-rove. I do not 
know the conditions which brought about these partic¬ 
ular rates. 

Q. Mr. Settle, without my laboriously going 
through all of these exhibits and picking out hundreds 
of instances such as we have shown- 

A. (Interposing.) You are bound to do it. 

Q. (Continuing.) You do not regard that destina¬ 
tion relationship as right, do you? Do you regard it 
as fair to these consumers ? 

A. I think, Mr. LaRoe, as I stated in answer to one 
of your first questions, there may be some high spots, 
and some leveling off to be done in this Trunk Line ter¬ 
ritory to bring about—I won’t say a reasonable adjust¬ 
ment, but to bring about a comparative adjustment. 

Q. I am not asking you about the Jevel. I am ask¬ 
ing you about the relationship. You agree with us that 
some leveling off is desirable, do you not ? 

A. I think you are right. I think there are some 
rates that are possibly slightly too low and others 
slightly too high. 
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Q. What is your suggestion as to how that leveling 
process should be made? We have thrown our sugges¬ 
tions on the table. What is your suggestion? 

A. If we can get maximum reasonable rates, I have 
no objection. I think I told you that once—to a mileage 
scale. 

Q. What is your idea of how such a mileage scale 
should be built in order to make it fair and reasonable ? 

A. How should it be built? 

Q. Yes. What would you take as your basis or 
your method of composing it ? We have taken brick as 
our basis. What is your suggestion. 

A. I would never take brick, naturally. 

Q. What would you take? Hogs in double deck 
cars? 

A. Well, I would hardly take that, although I think 
that comparison would be about as good as a compari¬ 
son with brick. 

Q. What would you take ? 

A. Of course, the Commission and the carriers are 
now leaning to percentages of first class, assuming that 
first class rates take into consideration differences in 
operating conditions, one territory as compared with 
another, etc., and if that same relationship is to be 
brought down in the making of commodity rates and 
disregard competitive conditions, then I would see no 
objection to using a percentage of that first class. 

Q. And what do you suggest as a reasonable per¬ 
centage ? 

A. Well, we have not been authorized—this De¬ 
fense Committee has not been authorized to introduce 
in this proceeding any proposed basis for future appli¬ 
cation. 

Q. Well, I do not want to embarrass you if you 
have not been authorized to speak on that. 

A. I would not care to state definitely here, for ac¬ 
count of all trunk lines and C. F. A. lines, what a fair 
percentage would be. 
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Q. All right. 

A. I do think, however, that such commodities 
as Fuller’s earth might afford a very favorable compar¬ 
ison with maximum reasonable rates on! clay, and there 
are some of these commodities now before the Commis¬ 
sion and it may not be hard to find a percentage. 

Q. To avoid examining you in detail about your 
barites and Fuller’s earth and lumbejr comparisons, 
may I ask you whether or not it is a fact that all of 
these rates on those co mm odities are! subject to the 
same sort of combination of divisional arbitraries as 
our rates are? 

A. No. You included lumber, did jlou not? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No. The rates on lumber aite published as 
through rates, and have no relation whatever to any 
combination of factors. 

Q. How about the other commodities, barites and 
Fuller’s earth? 

A. Some of them are; some are not). As I say, you 
have given so much consideration to this arbitrary, this 
factor, this divisional basis that you have referred to— 
there is nothing mysterious about that at all. 

Q. No. We have not said that there was, but we 
say—I do not want to argue with you on the record, 
but we say that your divisional arbitrary basis of con¬ 
structing these rates is producing these inconsistencies 
in your ton mile earnings at the northern end of the 
haul. 

A. And I say to you that you are hot interested in 
them and that you do not need to care as long as the 
Commission gives you reasonable through rates. 

Q. And you agree with us the Commission should 
give us reasonable through rates? 

A. Oh, I think they will. 

Q. Now, as to Fuller’s earth, you realize that its 
value is $14 a ton? 
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A. I have heard several values given. 

Q. You realize that its loading is only 52,000 
pounds? 

A. No, I do not realize that. 

Q. What do you realize about Fuller’s earth? 

A. I do not recall offhand what my exhibit shows, 
but I happened to he in two or three Fuller’s earth 
eases. Some of the weights were heavier than that. 

Q. You correct me, will you? I have assumed that 
52,000 pounds is a fair loading for Fuller’s earth. 

A. It might be. 

Q. Look at your Exhibit 159. You show 52,327 
pounds. 

A. Yes, and I have a study here that was made 
several years ago, of Fuller’s earth, and the average is 
59,448 pounds. 

Q. Why did you use 52,000 in your exhibit ? 

A. Because that was based on actual movements 
that we secured at the time we investigated the move¬ 
ment of the clay. We always want to be fair with you, 
Mr. LaBoe. 

Q. Now, to wind up this cross-examination, which 
I do not want to protract unduly, Mr. Gardner agreed 
with us yesterday that the rate structure ought to be 
revised, and he based it on competition. I told him we 
based it on Section 1. You agree with me that it ought 
to be revised for the purpose of the leveling off process, 
do you not? 

A. I say that you have some high spots that possi¬ 
bly should be corrected. I will make it ‘ ‘ should be cor¬ 
rected.” 

Q. Then, whatever our respective bases or theories 
or selfish interests may be, we all agree that there 
should be some change in this rate structure, do we not ? 

A. Well, I do not know that I would care to sav 
that, because you can put all kinds of interpretations 
on that. 
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Q. You do not want to make a statement that might 
look bad in the record? 

A. I would not say that all of our rates into Trunk 
Line are too high. Perhaps some of them should be 
increased—for instance, Baltimore. There might be 
other spots that might be increased, and if a mileage 
scale is established which is a reasonable mileage scale, 
the chances are they will be increased. If they are in¬ 
creased, you may find other places that will have to 
come down to the scale. 

Q. At the risk of repetition, you do not object to a 
reasonable mileage scale if you get what you consider 
reasonable earnings out of it? 

A. No. I see no objection to it. 

By Me. Warren : 

I did not put into the record what the import rate, 
as it existed on April 15, 1913, would result in if 
brought down to date with the horizontal increases and 
the 10 per cent, reduction, but it would be slightly under 
33 cents today. 

By Me. Dougheety : 

On my Exhibit 149 I show thirty cars from Phila¬ 
delphia to Kalamazoo import. As to whether that is a 
fair representation of the import clay to Kalamazoo, I 
think it is, as far as Philadelphia goes. I do not know 
how much you might be getting from Portland. That 
is during this period. If our statements were correct 
as we received them from all the lines, then this is rep¬ 
resentative, not from all ports but from Philadelphia. 
If you have imports from other ports r ot shown here, 
that is another matter. 

As to whether there is water competition on Eng¬ 
lish clay during the past summer, I understand there 
has been some clay moving via the Grea; Lakes to Lake 
Michigan ports. This competition is tben actual and 
not potential. It moves through the St. Lawrence 
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River and the Great Lakes. It comes over from Eng¬ 
land and lands at Lake Michigan ports. It does not 
land at any eastern port. It lands at South Haven, 
Mich., for instance. 

I don’t think there should be lower rates from the 
South to Eastern Trunk Line territory than to C. F. A. 
territory. That is, I am speaking disregarding any 
question of competition with water lines or competition 
with rail lines. If we are just considering the general 
level of rates, such as has been considered in the Class 
Rate Case, etc., I would say that the rates to Trunk 
Line territory would not be lower than the rates to C. 
F. A. territory. I have always taken the stand in a 
number of cases that the general level of rates in Trunk 
Line territory should be higher than in C. F. A. terri¬ 
tory. So that there might be then some slight reason 
why your level from the South into Trunk Line might 
be slightly higher than from the South into C. F. A. 
territory for comparable distances. 

By Mr. Graham: Why should the rates on 
fire resisting clay in Central and Trunk Line ter¬ 
ritory be measured by the brick rates, and not from 
Southern territory to Central territory? 

Witness: You asked me in the beginning why 
they called fire clay “fire clay”; if it was not on ac-/ 
count of it being fire-resisting. I said I thought that 
was right, but I did not say that all fire-resisting clay 
should be on the brick basis. As far as I know, your 
sagger clay is an entirely different commodity from 
what is commonly known as fire clay, and one of the 
reasons it is such a high-grade clay is to avoid the dis¬ 
coloring of the things that you put in the sagger, to 
burn. Sagger clay is almost as high-grade clay as the 
clay that goes into the pottery that is put into the 
sagger. 
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E. A. HODKINSON. 

E. A. Hodkinson, was called as a witness and, 
being first duly sworn, testified as follovfs: 

Direct Examination by Mb. Eshelman ; 

I am E. A. Hodkinson, Commerce Statistician, 
Trunk Line Association; headquarters, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City. I was in the Recounting De¬ 
partment of the Erie Railroad for twelve years and in 
business for myself for eight years a^ a traffic con¬ 
sultant. 

We have three exhibits. 

(The statements referred to were marked for 

identification “Defendants’ Exhibits 161, 162,163, 

Witness Hodkinson.”) 

My first exhibit, Exhibit 161, entitled “Shortage, 
net railway operating income, under fair return of 5% 
per cent, on property investment, ’ ’ shoves the property 
investment and net railway operating income for the 
years 1921 to 1927, inclusive. It shows the rate of re¬ 
turn which the net railway operating income represents 
to the property investment. Under the column headed 
* ‘ 5% per cent, on property investment, : ’ we show just 
what would have been realized by the carriers had they 
been able to make that fair return on their investment. 
The column headed “shortage” represents the differ¬ 
ence between net railway operating income and 5% per 
cent, on property investment columns. From the time 
the carriers were turned back from Federal control to 
their corporate owners, and taking the full year since 
that time, at no time have the class 1 railways in the 
eastern district earned, as a whole, the fill 5 % per cent, 
upon their property investment. 

Exhibit 162 is entitled “Loss in carriers’ revenue, 
due to declining receipts per ton mile” for Class 1 rail¬ 
ways in the eastern district. In this exhibit I have 
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compared the receipts per ton mile in cents for the year 
1921, with the years 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927. 
I have shown the revenue ton miles in thousands, and 
the loss in revenue due to reduction in receipts per ton 
mile. Those are mathematical computations, and rep¬ 
resent revenue ton miles, thousands, multiplied by the 
figures shown in the column compared with 1921, in 
cents. 

We began with 1921 for the reason that that was 
the first year in which the carriers obtained the full 
benefit of the increases accorded them under Ex Parte 
74. Likewise, I omitted the year 1922 from my calcu¬ 
lations for the reason that in that year there was a 10 
per cent, reduction made in freight rates, but that 10 
per cent, did not apply to all tonnage throughout the 
year. Agricultural products were reduced 10 per cent, 
the first of January, and other commodities the first of 
July. So that 1922 would not really be representative 
of the later condition. It would not reflect the full 10 
per cent, reduction. If we take in the left-hand column 
“Receipts per ton mile from the year 1921” as 1.243, 
and subtract from that receipts per ton mile for 1923, 
which is shown as 1.104, that difference is shown as 
0.139, which indicates the decrease in the receipts per 
ton mile. Similarly, applying that last decimal to the 
revenue ton miles, thousands, the figure in the right- 
hand column is obtained. 

The purpose of that computation in the latter half 
of the exhibit was to show the gross freight revenue, 
estimated loss in revenue and percentage which that 
estimated loss in revenue bore to the gross freight rev¬ 
enue. In other words, the estimated loss in revenue for 
the year 1923 is 12.59 per cent., and in 1927, 13.64 per 
cent. This would show that if the same per ton mile 
average receipts were obtained in 1927 as in 1921, the 
carriers would have had $274,138,839 more than they 
actually did receive, or 13.64 per cent, more revenue 
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than they actually received. This reduction could be 
attributed to three causes. We believe that it is di¬ 
rectly attributable to reduced freight rates, but in addi¬ 
tion to that, the point might be raised that either the 
quality of the traffic had changed—that is, that we were 
handling more low-grade commodities, and that we 
were handling those commodities for shorter distances. 

The average hauls have not appreciably changed 
within the last six years and are not Sufficient to ac¬ 
count for any substantial portion of th^s decrease. 

The purpose of making the showing on Exhibit 163 
was to show that the 1927 figures, that is, the per cent, 
of distribution of the total revenue t4ns carried, did 
not change very materially. It ran from 8.7 to 5.8; 
animals and products is only changed from 1.95 to 1.05. 
Products of mines from 60.12 to 58.9; products of for¬ 
ests from 4.84 to 4.1; while manufactures and miscel¬ 
laneous, which includes some of the highest rated com¬ 
modities increased from 21.19 to 27 per cent. In each 
case, if anything, there was a little falling off in 1926 
or 1927 as compared with 1921 in the tonnages both 
carried and originated, of all groups of commodities, 
with the exception of manufactures and miscellaneous, 
and that there an increase is shown. 

In other words, the character of tjie traffic, rather 
than going from a higher grade to a lower grade, on 
the contrary has gone more from a lower grade to a 
higher grade. The inescapable conclusion from Ex¬ 
hibit 162 is that the decreasing ton njiile receipts are 
due to reduced freight rates. 

Examiner Weems: Before cross-examina¬ 
tion, we all generally know what this Eastern Dis¬ 
trict means. Do you use it here in the sense of a 
limitation of tonnage carried by the carriers in this 
so-called eastern district, or is ii the tonnage of 
the carriers regardless of how far they go beyond 
the limits? 
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Witness: In the eastern district, class 1 roads, 
I have included the New England carriers, the Trunk 
Line carriers and Central Freight Association carriers. 
And the Ohio and Potomac River gateways is the south¬ 
ern boundary of that territory. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. La Roe : 

Exhibit 162 proves that even from 1923 to 1927 
there has been a reduction. From 1924 to 1926 there 
was a reduction. 

(The exhibits heretofore identified were re¬ 
ceived in evidence and marked respectively “De¬ 
fendants’ Exhibits 161,162 and 163, Witness Hod- 
kinson.”) 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 o’clock P. M., the hear¬ 
ing was adjourned until tomorrow, December 11, 
1928, at 10 o’clock A. M.) 
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1030 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C., 

Tuesday, December 11, 1928. 

The hearing was resumed, pursuant to adjourn¬ 
ment, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Before: Examiners F. C. Weems and T. K. CAR¬ 
PENTER. 

Appearances: As heretofore note 

G. T. DALY. 

G. T. Daly was thereupon called as a witness for 
Defendants and after being first dulyi sworn, testified 
as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Eshelman: 

I am commerce agent of the Pennsylvania Bail- 
road, located at Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
I have been with the Pennsylvania System for over 
twenty years; half of that time has been spent in con¬ 
nection with rate matters. As a matter of fact, for 
the last eight years my duties have been in the prep¬ 
aration and presentation and handling of complaints 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and vari¬ 
ous state commissions. 

Exhibit No. 164 is headed “Statement showing 
rates on and cost of clay from a representative south¬ 
ern origin point and representative eastern port cities 
to points in Trunk Line and New England territories 
named in complaint.” My purpose ip preparing that 
exhibit, can be illustrated by the explanation of the 
exhibit. It will be observed I have taken the rate on 
the clay from Philadelphia to the various points. I 
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have then shown the price of import clay in there also; 
adding the two together shows the delivered price of 
the clay. That is, by taking the rates and the cost. The 
prices shown are, in fact, in dollars per ton shipside. 
I might say in connection with this Philadelphia sit¬ 
uation that the import clay when loaded in Philadel¬ 
phia has a certain loading charge, and it is my under¬ 
standing where the rate on the clay is 9 cents per 100 
pounds or more the loading charge is included in that 
price. 

The exhibit is intended to show what the rate plus 
the price of the clay is on the import clay coming from 
Philadelphia and also from Portland, Maine, against 
the same figures in connection with the rates and prices 
on the clay from McIntyre, Georgia, a typical station 
or southern point I have taken. Just for example, 
take Canton, New York, up in the first block. Based 
upon the elements which I have taken the import clay 
would represent an investment, we wdll say, of 24.50 
if moved through Philadelphia and delivered in Can¬ 
ton or of 24.10 if moved through Portland, Maine, or 
if paper makers’ clay from McIntyre were delivered 
to the same point that would represent an investment 
of 17.63 based upon your figures here shown, or of 
the pulverized domestic clay of 20.13. 

Exhibit No. 165, which is taken from the Paper 
Trade Journal of February 8th, 1928, which is des¬ 
ignated on the photographic copy. I have also shown 
here the china clay and endeavored to draw a line 
around it to bring it out prominently for the quota¬ 
tion on the clay. It reads: 

“China clay: Both imported and domestic paper 
makers’ clay were in fairly good request during the 
week. Supplies are moving into consumption at a 
steady pace. Prices are unaltered. English china clay 
is still quoted at from $15 to $25 a ton, in bulk, ship- 
side. Domestic paper makers’ clay is offered at from 
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$8 to $9 a ton at mine and pulverized at from $10 to 
$12 a ton.” 

I have taken the prices shown in there and taken 
an average of the three. In other words, the import, 
the domestic paper makers and the domestic pulver¬ 
ized clay. In other words, where it says English clay 
is still quoted at from $15 to $25 a ton, t used the aver¬ 
age of $20. And similarly for domestic! paper makers’ 
clay where it shows $8 to $9 a ton I h^ve taken $8.50, 
and for the pulverized, where it shows $10 to $12 a ton 
I have taken $11. 

My Exhibit No. 166 is the same information in 
connection with points west of the Trunk Line terri¬ 
tory. They are points that were nadied in some of 
the complaints. Whether they were attacked or used 
for preferential purposes, or not, we took them and 
put them in there. 

Exhibit No. 167 is an advertisement of the R. K. 
Vanderbilt Company taken from Ceramic Age of 
July, 1927. Now, I contend this advertisement bears 
out what I have put in Exhibits 164 ^nd 166. I will 
endeavor to explain why I say that. The last feature 
in that advertisement right above the R. K. Vander¬ 
bilt name shows that the delivered cost of Cherokee 
Kaolin is from $8 to $10 less than that of imported 
china clay. As compared with that particular feature 
—take, for instance, the different itehas of color. It 
is used in the highest grades of white dinnerware, wall 
tile, sanitary porcelain and electrical porcelain mix¬ 
tures. 

Exhibit No. 168 is another advertisement of the 
R. T. Vanderbilt Company taken from Ceramic In¬ 
dustry of August, 1927. In that exhibit I desire to 
call attention to the second paragraph, where it states 
that “Our Peerless Kaolin, a secondary kaolin from 
South Carolina, is equal to the best and superior to 
most imported china clays when compared by the set- 
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$8 to $9 a ton at mine and pulverized at from $10 to 
$12 a ton.” 

I have taken the prices shown in there and taken 
an average of the three. In other words, the import, 
the domestic paper makers and the domestic pulver¬ 
ized clay. In other words, where it says English clay 
is still quoted at from $15 to $25 a ton, I used the aver¬ 
age of $20. And similarly for domestic paper makers’ 
clay where it shows $8 to $9 a ton I h4ve taken $8.50, 
and for the pulverized, where it shows $10 to $12 a ton 
I have taken $11. 

My Exhibit No. 166 is the same information in 
connection with points west of the Trjmk Line terri¬ 
tory. They are points that were nanjied in some of 
the complaints. Whether they were attacked or used 
for preferential purposes, or not, we took them and 
put them in there. 

Exhibit No. 167 is an advertisement of the R. K. 
Vanderbilt Company taken from Ceramic Age of 
July, 1927. Now, I contend this advertisement bears 
out what I have put in Exhibits 164 and 166. I will 
endeavor to explain why I say that. The last feature 
in that advertisement right above the R. K. Vander¬ 
bilt name shows that the delivered cost of Cherokee 
Kaolin is from $8 to $10 less than that of imported 
china clay. As compared with that particular feature 
—take, for instance, the different items of color. It 
is used in the highest grades of white dinnerware, wall 
tile, sanitary porcelain and electrical porcelain mix¬ 
tures. 

Exhibit No. 168 is another advertisement of the 
R. T. Vanderbilt Company taken from Ceramic In¬ 
dustry of August, 1927. In that exhibit I desire to 
call attention to the second paragraph, where it states 
that “Our Peerless Kaolin, a secondary kaolin from 
South Carolina, is equal to the best 4 n d superior to 
most imported china clays when compared by the set- 
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tling test.” It states in the last paragraph: “A de¬ 
livered price of about one-half that of clays that it can 
displace is worthy of consideration from a cost reduc¬ 
tion standpoint.” 

My Exhibit No. 169 is a further advertisement of 
the R. T. Vanderbilt Company, which was taken from 
Ceramist of March, 1925, showing, as they point out, 
the saving that is made by the use of American clay. 
Note particularly “Peerless Kaolin for cast sanitary 
ware and dust pressed tile and electrical porcelain.” 
And also, “A commercial test will demonstrate the 
superiority of Dixie Sagger Kaoline.” 

I do desire to call attention to this fact, that cer¬ 
tain reference has been made in this case to the rates 
to Johnsonburg, Pennsylvania, as applying via the 
western gateway—a lower rate applying via the west¬ 
ern gateway than via the eastern gateway, and I think 
reference has been made to that same rate applying 
to Buffalo, New York. Attention has, however, not 
been called to the fact that that same 6.62 rate that 
is applicable to Buffalo, New York, applies to prac¬ 
tically all of the western termini of the Eastern Trunk 
Line territory. In other words, that 6.62 rate via 
the western gateway—and by that I mean the Ohio 
River Crossings—would also apply to Steubenville, 
Ohio, and Wheeling, West Virginia, and when they re¬ 
fer to Buffalo only I think is taking one of the longest, 
if not the longest, points in the entire group for the 
comparison. It is a group adjustment and the reason 
that rate applies via the western gateway on account 
of the Pennsylvania is for carrier competition. I think 
Mr. Settle has very clearly explained that it is the atti¬ 
tude of the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway, 
not only in connection with clay, but they have also 
presented the same proposition in the eastern class 
rate case, 15879, of attempting to have their line open 
so that they may be able to route traffic either via 
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Pittsburgh or Buffalo, New York, and cover the direct 
lines in order to enable them to obtain as long haul 
as possible on their traffic. That is 4 fourth section 
condition, and we made that on account of carrier 
competition. 

Now, Mr. Allen has pointed out and I think he is 
somewhat in doubt as to the Passaic, New Jersey sit¬ 
uation as compared with the Newark, New Jersey rate. 
I might say that in our opinion the Passaic, New Jer¬ 
sey, rate in effect at the present time represents more 
of what a reasonable rate would be under conditions 
today than does the rate to Newark, New Jersey. The 
rates to the port cities and a number of intermediate 
points were constructed on the water Competitive fea¬ 
ture. If, as it was talked about here yesterday, there 
is nothing but potential water competition at the pres¬ 
ent time and that should be removed, then if we are 
to get a scale in, any scale that is t|) be prescribed 
should not reflect a water competitive rate such as in 
effect at Newark today, but should be put on a dry 
land basis. 

(Thereupon the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived and marked “Defendant^’ Exhibits Nos. 

164 to 169, Witness Daly.”) 

Cross-Examination by Mr. La Roe: 

I will go along with Mr. Settle, on what he stated, 
that there may be some high points that may have to 
be smoothed out. 

I think all the clays from the South regardless of 
their nature should take the same rat|es. 

I feel if a reasonable basis of clay rates in the 
form of a mileage scale was prescribed and as I think 
you endeavored to point out, that the water competi¬ 
tion that did exist is now potential—not actual—that 
is as far as from the territory here involved is con¬ 
cerned—I feel any scale that may be prescribed should 


tling test.” It states in the last paragraph: “A de¬ 
livered price of about one-half that of clays that it can 
displace is worthy of consideration from a cost reduc¬ 
tion standpoint.” 

My Exhibit No. 169 is a further advertisement of 
the R. T. Vanderbilt Company, which was taken from 
Ceramist of March, 1925, showing, as they point out, 
the saving that is made by the use of American clay. 
Note particularly “Peerless Kaolin for cast sanitary 
ware and dust pressed tile and electrical porcelain.” 
And also, “A commercial test will demonstrate the 
superiority of Dixie Sagger Kaoline.” 

I do desire to call attention to this fact, that cer¬ 
tain reference has been made in this case to the rates 
to Johnsonburg, Pennsylvania, as applying via the 
western gateway—a lower rate applying via the west¬ 
ern gateway than via the eastern gateway, and I think 
reference has been made to that same rate applying 
to Buffalo, New York. Attention has, however, not 
been called to the fact that that same 6.62 rate that 
is applicable to Buffalo, New York, applies to prac¬ 
tically all of the western termini of the Eastern Trunk 
Line territory. In other words, that 6.62 rate via 
the western gateway—and by that I mean the Ohio 
River Crossings—would also apply to Steubenville, 
Ohio, and Wheeling, West Virginia, and when they re¬ 
fer to Buffalo only I think is taking one of the longest, 
if not the longest, points in the entire group for the 
comparison. It is a group adjustment and the reason 
that rate applies via the western gateway on account 
of the Pennsylvania is for carrier competition. I think 
Mr. Settle has very clearly explained that it is the atti¬ 
tude of the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway, 
not only in connection with clay, but they have also 
presented the same proposition in the eastern class 
rate case, 15879, of attempting to have their line open 
so that they may be able to route traffic either via 
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Pittsburgh or Buffalo, New York, and cover the direct 
lines in order to enable them to obtain as long haul 
as possible on their traffic. That is 4 fourth section 
condition, and we made that on account of carrier 
competition. 

Now, Mr. Allen has pointed out and I think he is 
somewhat in doubt as to the Passaic, ^ew Jersey sit¬ 
uation as compared with the Newark, Hew Jersey rate. 
I might say that in our opinion the Passaic, New Jer¬ 
sey, rate in effect at the present time Represents more 
of what a reasonable rate would be tender conditions 
today than does the rate to Newark, New Jersey. The 
rates to the port cities and a number of intermediate 
points were constructed on the water Competitive fea¬ 
ture. If, as it was talked about here yesterday, there 
is nothing but potential water competition at the pres¬ 
ent time and that should be removed, then if we are 
to get a scale in, any scale that is tj) be prescribed 
should not reflect a water competitive rate such as in 
effect at Newark today, but should bs put on a dry 
land basis. 

(Thereupon the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived and marked “Defendants’ Exhibits Nos. 

164 to 169, Witness Daly.”) 

Cross-Examination by Mr. La Roe: 

i 

I will go along with Mr. Settle, on what he stated, 
that there may be some high points that may have to 
be smoothed out. 

I think all the clays from the Soujth regardless of 
their nature should take the same ratles. 

I feel if a reasonable basis of clay rates in the 
form of a mileage scale was prescribed and as I think 
you endeavored to point out, that the water competi¬ 
tion that did exist is now potential—not actual—that 
is as far as from the territory here involved is con¬ 
cerned—I feel any scale that may be prescribed should 
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eliminate those sort of features and give us the bene¬ 
fit of rates under a scale that would reflect a dry land 
basis. 

And that those rates into that particular terri¬ 
tory should not be taken as the basis upon which to 
compute any mileage scale which may be prescribed. 

The Commission is lenient to the percentage of 
the class rates on these commodities and it is my per¬ 
sonal opinion we are going to get something like that 
out of this case. 

Me. Dougherty: Has your experience as a 
traffic man brought to your attention any reason 
why the rates on clay from the South to Eastern 
Trunk line should be lower than Central Freight 
Association territory? 

Witness: No. 

Mr. La Roe: I will state for the purpose of 
the record that we do not ask that, Mr. Examiner. 


R. D. HUNTER, 

R. D. Hunter was thereupon called as a witness 
for Defendants and after being first duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Webber: 

I am special agent for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and am also representing the Central 
Freight Association lines. 

I have been connected with the Cleveland, Cincin¬ 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway since the first of 
August, 1914, in charge of their commerce department, 
which is a part of the general freight department. 

The first exhibit that I have is statement showing 
the relation of the present rates on salt, carloads, to 
the first-class rates as taken from I. C. C. Docket 13,494. 
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(Said document was marked “Defendants’ 

Exhibit No. 170, Witness Hunter” for identifica¬ 
tion only.) 

The purpose of the statement is twofold; first, as 
I have understood, there is no production of salt in the 
southern states, consequently they iqust obtain their 
supply from other sources; that is correspondingly 
true of the production of clay of the character that is 
here under discussion. There is no production of that 
clay in Central Freight Association territory and conse¬ 
quently the receivers in that territory must go to the 
points where that clay is produced. That, then, com¬ 
pares the movement of the clay northbound with the 
salt southbound. In this case we have taken the points 
of origin in Central Freight Association territory at 
which salt is produced and from which it is shipped in 
carload quantities. We have shown the first-class rate 
under the recent southern adjustment, Docket 13,494, 
the rate on salt and the percentage that the salt rate is 
of the first-class rate. 

My next exhibit is statement shoeing rates on clay 
from producing points in Georgia, North and South 
Carolina to representative destinations in Central 
Freight Association territory compared with rates on 
lumber from and to the same points. 

(Document marked “Defendants’ Exhibit No. 

171, Witness Hunter”, for identification only.) 

The average value of lumber as recently found by 
the Commission is referred to in certain decisions which 
I will cite: 88 I. C. C. 472; 113 I. C. d. 617; 109 I. C. C. 
1. As I understand it, those decisions also found that 
the lumber at that time averaged 52,000 pounds in 
weight and the value was $20 per ton. I offer that as a 
comparison between the clay rates and the lumber 
rates. 
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Exhibit No. 172 is a statement showing actual 
movements of fullers earth carloads from producing 
points in Florida and Georgia to destinations in Official 
Classification territory, moving during the months of 
October, November, December, 1927, January, Febru¬ 
ary and March, 1928. The statement has been pre¬ 
pared to show the point of origin and destination, the 
distance by the route of movement, the weight of each 
car, the rate, the car revenue and the earnings per 
car mile and per ton nolle. I Page 3 of the exhibit is a 
recapitulation which is self-explanatory. 

The next exhibit is statement showing through 
rates on bauxite ore from McIntyre and Gordon, 
Georgia, to representative destinations in Central 
Freight Association territory, compared with rates on 
clay from and to the same rate points. Now, I think it 
is proper, Mr. Examiner, to make some explanation 
in connection with this exhibit. I do not understand 
that there is now a production of bauxite ore at Mc¬ 
Intyre, and Gordon, although at one time there was a 
production. The rates are still in effect, and I do not 
know whether there will be a movement at any time in 
the future, but the rates are still current, and if the 
traffic moved or development was resumed, those are 
the rates that would move the traffic. The bauxite ore 
averages in weight 71,079 pounds; the value is from 
four to five dollars per ton of 2000 pounds, as found 
in the Commission’s decision, 66 I. C. C. 443 and 64 
I. C. C. 443. The Commission has approved in Official 
Classification territory 90 per cent, of sixth class on 
bauxite ore in the decisions above referred to. 

Exhibit No. 174 is a statement showing the actual 
movement of feldspar in carloads from points in North 
Carolina and Tennessee to consuming points in Central 
Freight Association territory, moving during the last 
three months of 1927 and the first three months of 
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1928. The statement shows the origin and destination 
in every case, the distance via route of movement, the 
weight of the car, revenue on each car and the earn¬ 
ings per car mile and per ton mile. N|ow, feldspar has 
been before the Interstate Commerce! Commission in 
several cases: 92 I. C. C. 675; 109 ij C. C. 434; 109 
I. C. C. 632. In one of those decisions the value was 
found to be from $7 to $9 per net ton. Page 2 brings 
it down to show the total weight, total revenue and the 
averages per car, per car mile and ton mile. 

Exhibit No. 175 is a statement showing present 
rates and earnings on silica sand from Ottawa, Illinois 
district to representative destinations in Official Classi¬ 
fication territory. Silica sand has been before the Com¬ 
mission to my certain knowledge for period of about 
twelve or fifteen years. I have participated in many 
of the cases. The rates have never been condemned as 
a general proposition, although we have been required 
to establish rates on silica sand under feome of the Com¬ 
mission’s decisions which would not exceed the combi¬ 
nation of intermediates. The decisions of the Commis¬ 
sion will be found in 58 I. C. C. 549; 85 I. C. C. 412; 
981. C. C. 481, and others referred to in those decisions. 
The average car loading of silica sand is 88,000 pounds 
and the silica sand ranges in value from about 75 cents 
to $2.50 for the average run of the sand. Some of 
the silica sand is ground, pulverized, sifted and washed 
and is shipped in barrels and that sand will bring as 
much as $7 a ton or has in the past been selling at 
$7 a ton. Now, silica sand moves from the Ottawa 
district to all points, and by that I mean all districts 
and territories east of the Illinois-Indiana state line 
particularly. It moves to New York state; it moves 
to Maine; it moves to Massachusetts); it moves to the 
central states; it has moved to the Philippine Islands, 
and it has moved to Cuba. The statement shows that 
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the rates are expressed in cents per ton of 2000 pounds 
and they so apply. Of that I am certain. We have 
shown on the statement the commodity rate, the present 
sixth class rate and the percentage that the commodity 
rate is of sixth class. In 1924 the carriers endeavored, 
or in defending a case before the Commission affecting 
those rates at that time had before them an actual 
movement of more than 15,000 cars moving to all states 
east of the Mississippi River; so I know there is a move¬ 
ment to this territory. 

Exhibit No.176 is a statement showing the present 
rates and earnings on gannister rock from East St. 
Louis, Illinois, to points in Official Classification terri¬ 
tory. The rates apply in cents per ton of 2000 pounds. 
We have shown the distance via the short line, the 
earnings per car, per car mile and ton mile earnings 
and the relationship of the present rates to sixth class. 
The tariff authorities are shown at the bottom of the 
page. The average weight we have obtained was from 
a study made by the Official Classification carriers in 
the last two weeks of 1920, at which time we had before 
us 214 cars. The weight is the average of the 214 cars. 

Exhibit No. 177 is statement showing the present 
rates and earnings on scrap iron carloads from and 
to representative points. We have taken East St. 
Louis, Illinois, as a representative point on account of 
the heavy production of scrap iron in the St. Louis 
district. The destinations were selected for the reason 
that they are comparable in many cases with the dis¬ 
tances from the clay producing points to destinations 
in Central Freight Association territory. The weight 
of 78,500 pounds was obtained from a study made by the 
Official Classification lines covering the movement from 
and to points in Central Freight Association and Offi¬ 
cial Classification territories during the month of No¬ 
vember, 1926. At that time we had 8711 cars before us 
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and the actual average carload weight is as shown, 
78,500 pounds. We have found that t|he average value 
of scrap iron in the Chicago market] which, I under¬ 
stand, also includes scrap steel, for August, 1928, was 
$12.75 per ton of 2240 pounds, or, reduced to a net ton 
basis, would be $11.38 per net ton. 

Exhibit No. 178 is statement showing the present 
rates and earnings on feldspar from Murphysboro, 
Illinois, to points in Official Classification territory. 
The destinations are destinations where the distance 
from Murphysboro to the given destination is compara¬ 
ble with the distances from the Georgia and North 
Carolina producing points of clay to the destinations 
at which clay is consumed. The rates on feldspar have 
been before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 92 
I. C. C. 675, 109 I. C. C. 434, and 109 %. C. C. 632. The 
Commission found that the value of feldspar was from 
$7 to $9 per ton and the average weight 80,000 pounds. 
We have also shown the relationship of the feldspar 
rates to the sixth class in the last column on the exhibit. 

(Thereupon the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibits 

170 to 178 (both inclusive), Witness Hunter.”) 

Cross-Examination by Mr. La Roe: 

Q. Has not the Commission approved sixth class 
and actually prescribed sixth class betVeen Trunk Line 
and C. F. A. on the kind of paper which I hold in my 
hand, namely, printing paper, the sixth class basis of 
rates ? 

A. I will go this far and say they have approved 
sixth class on printing paper, but what kind of paper 
that is I do not know. 

Q. If sixth class is a proper basis of rates for 
printing paper, do you think it is a proper basis for 
clay that is used as a filler in paper? 
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A. I was in the paper eases to some extent when 
sixth class was fixed by the Commission. That was not 
the basis that was felt proper by the Central Freight 
Association lines, so, of course, I cannot say we think 
it is on a proper basis. 

I do not see any reason why the rates on clay of 
this character should be less than the printing paper 
rates. We are not here asking for an increase to sixth 
class on these rates. We are attempting to defend the 
rates as they stand. 

This is what we think is the proper basis on clay, 
80 per cent, of sixth class for application in our ter¬ 
ritory; otherwise we would not have it in the tariff 
voluntarily. 

I am not here to admit anything about the reason¬ 
ableness of any mileage scale. We are here defending 
the rates as they stand today and I cannot make any 
suggestion for any basis for the future. 

(Whereupon at 12 o’clock noon the hearing 
wa adjourned until 10 o’clock A. M. of December 
20th, 1928.) 
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218 I. C. C. Building, 

Washington, D. C., 

Thursday, December 20, 1928. 

The hearing was resumed, pursuant to adjourn¬ 
ment, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Before: Mr. Frank C. Weems, Attorney-Exam¬ 
iner. 

C 

Appearances: As heretofore 

Additional Appearances: 

Messrs. Clark & La Roe, by Mr. Edgar E. Clark 
and Mr. Frederick E. Brown, 516 Transpor¬ 
tation Building, Washington, D. C., appearing 
on behalf of International Paper Company, 
St. Regis Paper Company and West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Company. 

DR. HEINRICH RIES. 

Dr. Heinrich Ries was thereupon called as a 
witness for defendants and after being first duly sworn, 
was examined and testified as follow^: 

7 Direct Examination by Mr. Webber: 

I am professor of geology in Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. I have followed this profession 
about thirty-seven years. During that time I have 
studied the clays in the eastern part of the United 
States and also the southern part of the United States. 
I should define clay as a material found in the earth 
which develops more or less plasticity when mixed 
^ with water and becomes hard and rocklike when it is 

subjected to fire. It may contain a greater or less 
quantity of hydrous alumina silica. We might say 
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there are two major groups of clay deposits. The 
first are those that are formed by the alteration of 
the rocky places, usually as a result of weathering 
and the second large group includes those which have 
been transported; that is to say these breaks of rock 
alteration have been washed away by water and de¬ 
posited in lakes or the ocean. The true kaolin as 
usually understood is a residual or primary clay 
formed by the alteration of the rock in place, which 
is white in color and burns white, or nearly so; that is 
the true kaolin. In addition, the term kaolin is also 
applied to some white transported clays and it is clay 
which has been laid down in water; it burns white 
or nearly so, and these are commonly referred to as 
secondary or transported kaolins. The word “trans¬ 
ported” means carried away by water and deposited 
in some body of water or perhaps a lake or the ocean. 
I should say that kaolin is a variety of clay but all clays 
are not kaolins. They are distinguishable broadly in 
their color and their color-burning qualities. 

We can classify clays according to their mode of 
occurrence and origin and under that we can subdivide 
them according to their physical properties or we can 
classify them primarily on their physical properties 
and uses. Different authors have adopted different 
classifications. I have a classification of my own, which 
is based primarily on their origin and mode of occur¬ 
rence and secondly on their properties. There is a 
good one which has been made by Parmalee. Parma- 
lee divides the clays into four groups. The first group 
he has the clays which are white burning or nearly so. 
Those would be the highest grades of clay. Secondly, 
he makes a group of buff-burning clays which includes 
fire clays. Thirdly, he makes a group of red and brown¬ 
burning clays which is the common clays and, fourth, he 
makes another group of almost equally common clays 
which burn buff or cream, due to a high content of lime. 
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C. W. Parmalee is professor of Ceramics in the 
University of Illinois and is a recognized authority 
on the subject of clays. 

In the course of my study of clays, I have made 
an investigation of the clays produced in Georgia, 
South Carolina and Florida particularly and have 
written a work which is entitled, “Clays, Occurrences, 
Properties and Uses” in which I discussed these clays 
that are found in the States mentioned. The true 
kaolins, meaning by that term as I have defined it, are 
found in western North Carolina, small ^mounts in Vir¬ 
ginia, small amounts in Maryland, also in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Delaware and Vermont. Those are the true 
kaolins. The sedimentary kaolins occur in Florida, 
South Carolina and Georgia. The kaolins which are 
found in Georgia, South Carolina and Florida, as I 
have said, are all of the sedimentary or secondary 
type. They are white-burning or nearly so. They 
show fair to good plasticity. In North Carolina we 
have the residual or primary kaolins which I enume¬ 
rated in my first answer regarding their distribution. 

The North Carolina kaolins are the true or pri¬ 
mary kaolins; they are white-burning; jburn to a little 
better color than the Georgia ones. Tjbey occur in a 
different type of formation; that is, the Georgia and 
the South Carolina and Florida ones occur in pits, 
whereas the North Carolina ones occur ijisually in more 
limited bodies which are in what you might call a 
vertical position; that is to say, they are long and 
narrow and stand almost vertically usually. 

The eastern United States is the njiost important 
region for white clays. We have some i[n southeastern 
Missouri. They are a limited extent and I believe no 
longer worked. We have a few in NeVada, but they 
are not very favorably located for shipment. The 
Georgia, South Carolina and Florida deposits are rela¬ 
tively horizontal; they are close to the surface. They 
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can be easily worked by means of open pits. The same 
applies to the Maryland ones, but they are of limited 
extent. The deposits in Pennsylvania are tilted at a 
very steep angle. They have to be worked by under¬ 
ground methods; they are more difficult to operate, 
and it is questionable whether the tonnage there is as 
large as it is in the Georgia and South Carolina ones. 
Furthemore, there is a difference in the quality of 
clay substance found in these different kaolins. Tests 
which have been published by the Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards, the results of an investigation made on all of 
these kaolins of the eastern United States, bring out 
the difference between them as regards their clay sub¬ 
stance. The clay substance of the South Carolina and 
Georgia ones runs higher than the clay substance of the 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and North Caro¬ 
lina ones. 

I should say that the Carolina, Georgia and North 
Carolina clays burn to a better color than those from 
Pennsylvania and perhaps Maryland. The Delaware 
ones burn to a good color, I believe. The Georgia and 
South Carolina ones were better mining propositions 
than the others, even though some of the others might 
be worked as open pits. 

I should say that the Georgia and South Carolina 
clays possessed an advantage over those to the north 
in, firstly, the greater quantity of clay substance which 
they contained; that might represent a greater per¬ 
centage of washed product. Secondly, I should say 
that they possessed an advantage over the Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Virginia ones in firing to a better color; 
thirdly, the Georgia and South Carolina ones are more 
plastic than most of those found to the north. You' 
might find low grade clays associated with kaolins, 
either primary kaolins or secondary kaolins. The two 
might occur side by side. In a great many cases these 
kaolins are put through a purification process before 
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they are shipped. That purification process commonly 
consists in some form of washing process treatment 
with water in order to separate the sandy grains from 
the clay grains; in some cases it al^o serves to re¬ 
move some of the iron. I have seen this practiced in 
Georgia, in Florida, in North Carolina, in Pennsyl¬ 
vania and in Maryland. 

I would hesitate to predict the properties of any 
clay from inspection. I believe it would be necessary 
to make some physical tests in order tp determine how 
they behaved in fire. Simply because they looked white 
you could not tell that they were the same kinds of 
clay or what shade of color they w<j>uld burn. One 
might burn white and the other might burn cream. 
You could not tell anything about the shrinkage in the 
fire in looking at them. 

Ball clay as the term is usually understood is It 
refractory, highly plastic clay, which burns to a white 
or a light creamy-white color. It burns dense usually 
at between about cones 5 and 10. Thp cones are arti¬ 
ficial mixtures of silica and alumina and fusible mate¬ 
rials which are so compounded they are supposed to 
have a definite fusing point; that is just relative, of 
course; and the different cone numbers, the fusing 
point of the different cone numbers varies by 20 de¬ 
grees Centigrade. So when I say conje 5 I mean 1230 
degrees Centigrade is the theoretical fusing point of 
that cone. The original sagger clay 1 should say was 
a poor grade of ball clay. It was a clay that was used 
in making these capsules or boxes into which the clay 
is placed in the kiln in order to protect it from fire 
gases and from dust, but at the present time saggers 
are made uually of a mixture of clays; they may use 
a refractory clay which is open burning and they may 
use a less refractory one which is denser burning. A 
kaolin is not necessary in the manufacture of saggers, 
but sometimes they have used kaolins in sagger mix¬ 
tures. 
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When I speak of a common clay I consider that it 
meant this ordinary red-burning clay, such as used for 
making common brick or tile, or perhaps even paving 
brick. The term china clay was, I think, originally 
applied to the washed product that was obtained from 
the kaolin deposits in England, but at the present time 
it may be applied not only to the washed product which 
is used in the manufacture of white wares but some¬ 
times it is also applied to the unwashed material. China 
clay or kaolin is used in the manufacture of paper. 

I think there has been an increasing tendency to 
displacing English clay by Georgia clay, to an appre¬ 
ciable extent. Clay used in the manufacture of paper 
may be used either as a filler or for coating purposes. 
It is, of course, necessary that the clay should be very 
fine grained and free from grit. It should be white if 
it is to be used in good grades of paper; it should be 
white in its raw condition, but the color of the clay on 
firing does not cut any figure because the paper is not 
burned, of course. I think that a fair amount of plas¬ 
ticity is desirable, although the clays which are used 
for paper vary somewhat in their plasticity. If the 
clay is used for coating paper, its spreading qualities 
are very important. 

I understand that some of these sedimentary clays 
in Georgia are used in the manufacture of brick, but if 
Exhibit 29 is a sample of it it is evidently not a white- 
burning clay or nearly white-burning clay. They are 
making bricks, I understand, down there of a mixture 
of some of these sedimentary clays and a crushed 
granite. I presume this is one of them. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Graham: 

Under group 1 subdivision (a), Parmalee includes 
kaolins, such as those from North Carolina, and sec¬ 
ondly, kaolins such as those from Georgia and Florida. 
Under group (b), sub group (b) of his clays, class 1, 
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he includes also clays which burn whit^ or cream color 
that are either non-refractory or refractory. That is, 
his ball clays would come in there. Subdivision (c) 
of group 1, he has dense burning cla^s, which would 
include, among other things, ball clays and clays used 
for a few other purposes. 

In mv classification the divisions of the first order 
are based on the origin of the deposit; divisions of the 
second order are based on the origin; divisions of the 
third order are based to a large extent on the physical 
properties. 

The clays which are used for fire black have a rela¬ 
tively high fusing point, but they vary greatly in their 
plasticity. Some flint clays have a very low plasticity. 

Fire clays may be divided into different grades. 
In some regions they distinguish between a number 1 
and a number 2 fire clay. The number 2 fire clay is a 
rather widespread term I think in the central states 
and the number 1 fire clay might be more valuable I 
think than the number 2 fire clay. 

By Mr. Allen: 

I say in my book “The term fir 
speaking, refers to those clays capable 
a high degree of heat, but it is unfortunately most 
loosely used by American clay workers and many plas¬ 
tic materials which have absolutely no claim to refrac¬ 
toriness are included under this head. It is to be 

I 

greatly regretted no standard of refractoriness has 
been adopted by producers and consumers of refrac¬ 
tory clays in the United States, nor, for that matter, in 
Europe, although the term is probably less abused 
there than it is here. In the author’s opinion no clay 
should be classed as a fire clay unless its fusion point 
is higher than that of cone 27. In many parts of the 
United States it is common to grade both common clays 
and common bricks as Nos. 1 and 2, a practice which 


i clay properly 
of withstanding 
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should be discouraged unless the term has some stand¬ 
ardized meaning, which it lacks at the present time. 
Even in the same district a No. 1 clay or brick of one 
manufacturer may be no better than the No. 2 clay or 
brick of another manufacturer. It therefore seems 
reasonable to urge that unless the terms No. 1 and No. 2 
refers to certain definitely accepted standards they 
should be dropped, as they only lead to confusion.” 

I set as the test for the highest grade in that table 
a clay that will stand fusing at cone 33 or above. The 
cone test is the principal test for a fire clay, using the 
term “fire clay” as referring to refractory buff-burn¬ 
ing clays. All of these Georgia and South Carolina 
clays are refractory. 

It is not a fair conclusion to say that these clays in 
Georgia and South Carolina are really very high-grade 
fire clays. I pointed out earlier that in these sedimen¬ 
tary deposits you might have clays which are white or 
nearly white burning and you might have clays which 
are buff-burning. Now, I would not call—they might 
all be refractory, but I would call the white or nearly 
white burning the sedimentary kaolins. 

If you compare analyses of different clays, their 
color burning qualities, you will find that two clays 
having different iron contents, the one with the lower 
content will sometimes show more color after firing 
than the one with the higher iron content. Some of 
the coloration may be due to titanium. Using the term 
“fire clay” as I use it, the refractoriness is the chief 
qualification. 

Re-Direct Examination by Mr. Webber: 

I have already stated as to Exhibits 20 to 24 that 
it would be impossible to tell exactly what kinds of clay 
are in the two jars without making more than a visual 
inspection or investigation or to distinguish them from 
talc. 
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By Mr. Eshelman: | 

Assuming that a person gave no regard whatso¬ 
ever about cost or expense, it would be possible to make 
brick of the sedimentary Georgia and South Carolina 
kaolins, but to my knowledge this is not done. 

The clay that is produced in Kentucky and Tennes¬ 
see to a large extent is different clay from that pro¬ 
duced in Georgia and South Carolina, since the Ken¬ 
tucky clays are in part ball clays and they are in part 
plastic refractory clays used for other purposes. It is 
of a little lower value. 


H. G. Settle was called as a witness and, having 
been previously duly sworn, further testified as fol¬ 
lows: 


Direct Examination by Mr. Webber: 

There has been so much testimony offered in this 
case by our friends with respect to th^ propriety of 
extending the Southern Brick Scale, known as I. & S. 
Docket 1885, that I thought it would be desirable to 
prepare an exhibit showing a comparison of rates on 
brick in Official territory which were prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as compared with 
this mileage scale I. & S. 1885 which was also pre¬ 
scribed by the Commission. My first Exhibit No. 179 
shows the rates on brick, which, as has been testified to, 
also applies to china clay, from New York to represen¬ 
tative points in Central Freight Association territory, 
those rates having been prescribed in Docket 10733, 68 
I. C. C. 213, which decision has been referred to a num¬ 
ber of times. In picking these representative desti¬ 
nations in Central Freight Association territory I have 
been guided by the importance of the city in each per¬ 
centage group, indicating to me that the brick would 
in all probability move to these particular destinations. 
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In addition to that I have shown the points in Central 
Freight Association territory to which reference has 
been made throughout this case, for example, Akron, 
Ohio; Zanesville, Ohio; Chillieothe, Ohio; Hamilton, 
Ohio; Kalamazoo, Mich., and possibly other points. 
Summarizing the statement it shows that the average 
of the rate from New York to destinations in Central 
Freight Association territory is 31 per cent, higher 
than the rates based on the mileage scale in I. & S. 
Docket 1885. In commenting upon the latter scale I 
have attached to this exhibit an extract from Commis¬ 
sioner Eastman’s dissenting opinion in that case, and 
direct particular attention to the last sentence in the 
extract which comments upon the far-reaching effect 
which that scale would possibly have, particularly in 
the border territory, and the effect is here at hand. 

Having made a comparison of the rates from New 
York to Central Freight Association territory I 
thought it would also be desirable to make a similar 
comparison of rates from Philadelphia, inasmuch as 
the Commission ordered in Docket 10733 that the port 
differentials should be maintained in the working out 
of the adjustment, and following out that decision. 
That comparison consists of two pages and shows that 
the percentage from Philadelphia is 30.7 per cent, 
higher than the 1885 scale. 

I have made a similar comparison with respect to 
the rates from Baltimore. The first reason for making 
this statement was due to the fact that the port dif¬ 
ferential was also recognized in making rates from 
Baltimore, Md. 

The second reason was that there is a considerable 
movement of brick from Baltimore, Md., to destinations 
in Central Freight Association territory and therefore 
these rates may possibly be more representative of ac¬ 
tual movement than the rates from New York and 
Philadelphia. However it should be remembered that 
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the same basis of rates was published eastbound from 
these various percentage groups in Central Freight 
Association territory to destinations ir| the Trunk Line 
territory as authorized for application westbound, and 
from my own knowledge I know that there is a very 
large movement of brick from Central Freight Asso¬ 
ciation territory to practically all destinations in Trunk 
Line territory and New England territory, to cities of 
any considerable size, not only with respect to fire 
brick but also as to building brick, face brick, etc. The 
same differentials govern the eastbound rates as the 
westbound, with the exception of the New England 
territory, and I have not prepared anyj exhibit showing 
westbound rates from the Boston group. 

For fear of criticism or possible criticism that 
these destinations in Central Freight Association terri¬ 
tory were hand picked for the purpose of meeting the 
desired ends, I have also prepared a ijiap showing the 
relative location of these destinations in C. F. A. terri¬ 
tory. That map will show that they are in my opinion 
representative of the entire brick adjustment to that 
territory. 

Exhibit 183 is a mileage scale. The reason for 
preparing this mileage scale was to express my views 
of a proper progression as compared with the formula 
followed by Mr. Allen and possibly j other witnesses 
for the complainants. In progressing this mileage 
scale the rates up to 150 miles were prescribed by the 
Commission for application within Think Line terri¬ 
tory in Docket 10733. I have used the same progres¬ 
sion beyond 150 miles up to 240 mile? as followed by 
the Commission for distances under 150 miles. Start¬ 
ing at above 240 miles I have increased the spread in 
the mileage blocks to 20 miles and progressed the scale 
at 10 cents a ton for each 20 miles. 

As shown at the top of the exhibit!this progression 
of 10 cents per ton for each 20-mile block is the same 
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as followed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the Southern Cement case, 132 I. C. C. 427, which 
case covered cement rates from Trunk Line producing 
points to southern destinations. Before leaving this 
exhibit I want tb direct attention that this scale at 900 
miles gives a rate of $6.60 per ton, which is the same 
as prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Docket 10733 from New York to Chicago for a dis¬ 
tance of 896 miles. So that my progression would 
still be consistent based upon the decision of the Com¬ 
mission to which I have heretofore referred. I notice 
there is a typographical error in the block from 118 
miles to 130. That should be 134. 

Exhibit 184, which consists of two pages, shows 
the rates prescribed by the Commission in this same 
Docket 10733 from the various producing brick groups 
to the destinations shown and these group rates have 
been referred tb, at least some of them, by Mr. Allen 
in his testimony. I have shown the average mileage 
from the first three groups which was used by the Com¬ 
mission in its report, together with the rate prescribed 
and a comparison with my extended scale. It shows 
that the rate from Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Can¬ 
ton groups to New York is lower than the scale. How¬ 
ever, that is brought about principally by the fact that 
the rates were based upon a differential adjustment 
and not with recognition to actual mileage. In the sec¬ 
ond part of this exhibit, on the first page, I have also 
shown rates from other groups, the mileages from 
which were not shown by the Commission in Docket 
10733. The rates from Connellsville, Clearfield and 
Johnstown, Pa., were also made on a differential ad¬ 
justment under the rates from the Pittsburgh group. 
Particular attention might be called to rate of $7.70 
from East St. Louis for distance of 1037 miles which 
was prescribed by the Commission and is 40 cents per 
ton higher than the rate based upon the progressed 
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scale. The rate from Clearfield, Pa., is $4, which rate 
was also prescribed by the Commission and is 20 cents 
per ton higher than the scale, and in tl(iis connection 
I will make the statement that there is more brick 
shipped from the Clearfield district than from any 
other district in Trunk Line territory. This exhibit 
also shows that the rate from Chicago, Ill., to New 
York eastbound is $6.60 per ton and i^ the same as 
the rate would be under the scale. Th^ second sheet 
of this exhibit is an extract from page 244 of the de¬ 
cision and outlines the basis that is followed in arriv¬ 
ing at the rates from Pittsburgh, Pa., to New York, 
that rate being approximately 122 per cent, of the rate 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago, with very little difference 
in the mileage. 

This is simply a comparison of the rates on brick 
from Cumberland, Md., as compared with the rate that 
would govern my extended scale and also the rate that 
would apply under the 1885 scale. These destinations 
are, I believe, fairly representative, being the princi¬ 
pal cities in Trunk Line territory, and V er e not hand 
picked. The total of the rates, it will be noted, as pub¬ 
lished, is the sum of 10,490, whereas the total sum of 
the rates under my scale is 10,600. In other words, 
there is very little difference in the rates as published 
and the rates that would govern under the extended 
scale. 

Exhibit 186 is a further comparison of the rates 
from Baltimore, Md., to these same Trunk Line desti¬ 
nations and the comparison there is even closer than 
the comparison from Cumberland, there being but a 
difference of 40 in the total sum of ove r 10060. This 
shows that the rates on brick from Baltimore to Tr unk 
Line and New England destinations are 35.9 per cent, 
higher than rates based upon I. & S. scale 1885. 

My Exhibit 187 is a comparison of the import 
rates on clay from Mobile, Ala., to destinations in the 
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South compared with rates on domestic clay from Gor¬ 
don, Ga., to a number of points involved in these com¬ 
plaints. It shows that the level of the clay import 
rates from Mobile is at the present time considerably 
higher than the level of the domestic clay from Gor¬ 
don to destinations in Trunk Line territory. 

There has been considerable talk in this proceed¬ 
ing about Georgia and Carolina clay being comparable 
with fire clay. Therefore I thought it pertinent to show 
the measure of the rate on fire clay from Clearfield, 
which is the principal fire-clay producing district, to 
southern destinations, and this Exhibit 188 gave that 
comparison. It will be noted that the rate from Clear¬ 
field to Macon, Ga., which is in the immediate vicinity 
of the Georgia clay territory, is $7.20 per ton for dis¬ 
tance of 925 miles, which might be compared with the 
rate from Gordon to Johnsonburg, about which so much 
has been said, and in this comparison I have used the 
higher rate or $6.89. It will be noted that the meas¬ 
ure of the rate southbound is materially higher than 
the present rates northbound, and while on this ex¬ 
hibit I will also state that we have found there is a 
movement of fire clay from Clearfield, Pa., to southern 
points in South Carolina, Alabama and possibly other 
States. 

(Thereupon the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked ‘ 4 Defendants ’ Exhibits 
Nos. 179 to 188,” both inclusive, Witness Settle.”) 

Cross-Examination by Mb. Graham: 

I cannot say that there is an actual movement of 
brick from Chicago proper to New York proper, but 
the entire C. F. A. adjustment is based, as you no doubt 
know, upon the Chicago-New York rate, and all of the 
intermediate Central Freight Association territory 
takes a percentage of that rate, and as before stated 
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I know of my own knowledge that there is a very 
large movement of brick from origin points in Central 
Freight Association territory as far west as Indiana, 
and possibly from the St. Louis district to destinations 
in Trunk Line territory, and particularly to the larger 
cities, such as New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Practically all of our rates for distances exceeding 150 
miles were prescribed by the Commisjsion in Docket 
10733. The rates from Central Freight Association 
territory were related to the rate from Chicago to New 
York, as I have heretofore stated. The rate from 
Pittsburgh to New York was related to the rate from 
Pittsburgh to Chicago and the rates ijrom the Clear¬ 
field district, Johnstown, Connellsville, were made dif¬ 
ferentials under the Pittsburgh rate pastbound; also 
differentials over the Pittsburgh rate Westbound. 

If you want a scale, if you want rates based on 
actual mileage, and that is the only argument as I see 
it for a scale, then I think that your rates might prop¬ 
erly be made a percentage of the first class rates, which 
in term really means the same as a mileage scale. 

Q. What would you think about 12 per cent, of first 
class as prescribed by the Commission in the Acme 
Brick case? 

A. I do not think a thing about it. I think it is 
ridiculous. 


By Mb. Bkown: 

In making up my rate exhibits I confined the com¬ 
parison to the ports of New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. I picked New York for the reason, as I 
stated, that that was the key rate used by the Commis¬ 
sion in fixing the rates east and westbound between 
Trunk Line and Central Freight Association terri¬ 
tories. I picked Philadelphia because rates from Phil¬ 
adelphia were made on a port differential and there¬ 
fore did not represent actual mileage. I picked Bal- 
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timore for the same reason and in addition the fact 
that there is a movement of brick from Baltimore. It 
is a fact that the New York basis of import rates also 
applies from Boston westbound to Central Freight 
Association territory. The New England lines have 
always insisted on carrying the New York rates from 
Boston. As to whether or not it is also true that the 
Philadelphia basis applies from Portland to the same 
destinations in Central Freight Association territory, 
I think that is generally true. However, I do not know. 
There is a relatiinship there. If the distances from 
Portland or Boston to these destinations had been 
shown on these exhibits, you would have had very 
much greater distances than we have shown here from 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, but I do not 
know of any clay or brick moving from Boston, and 
as far as I know there is no movement from Portland 
to Central Freight Association territory, except by the 
Canadian lines, or differential routes. So there is no 
reason why it should show it. But the United States 
lines do participate in those rates from Portland. 
Philadelphia has always been the principal clay port 
so far as my knowledge goes. We did up to a couple 
of years ago handle quite a little clay through the 
Port of Baltimore at differentials under the Phila¬ 
delphia rate. However for reasons over which the 
carriers had no control the clay is now moving through 
the Port of Philadelphia. 

By Mr. Marshall: 

It has been my experience, and I only talk from 
my observation, that there are many theories under 
which mileage scales might be constructed. I do not 
believe the Commission itself has any well defined for¬ 
mula in the making of mileage scales, because there is 
such a wide difference in the scales and in the progres¬ 
sion of the scales as in the extent to which the scales 
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are applied. I am of the opinion tha^ one of the main 
principles upon which a mileage scale is constructed is 
to meet a certain objective. Having Reached those ob¬ 
jectives, you then fill in the intervening space, so to 
speak. Therefore I know of no well defined formula in 
constructing a mileage scale, but I do think that 
after you have deducted a certain amount for termi¬ 
nal expenses, which is usually taken care of in the scale 
for your short distances, that then the scale might 
properly be progressed constantly regardless of the 
length of haul, for this reason that it posts the carriers 
just as much to handle a carload of freight for the dis¬ 
tance between 400 and 500 miles as lit does to handle 
the same car of freight over the same piece of track 
had the car traveled 700 or 800 miles prior to the time 
it reached that particular location. I think I have made 
myself clear as to my theory. I think the actual level 
of the scale should naturally reflect tjie transportation 
conditions in the territory in which that scale is to be 
applied. 

I offer Exhibit 188 in rebuttal to the contentions 
made here that the I. & S. Docket 1885 scale is a proper 
scale for application on these high grade clays north¬ 
bound into Trunk Line territory, and my rebuttal sim¬ 
ply shows that the measure of rates on common clay, 
or if not on common clay, on fire clay, is materially 
higher southbound. 

George T. Daly was called as a witness and, hav¬ 
ing been first duly sworn, testified further as follows: 

Direct Examination by Examiner Weems: 

Exhibit No. 189 is to show the rate level of the 
Trunk Lines. On Mr. Bell’s Exhibit! 53 under section 
5 he shows from Clearfield to various destinations. I 
have produced on here the shipment^ of the Clearfield 
district for October and November, 1928, showing the 
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destinations to which shipments went. The purpose 
of the exhibit is to show the rate level, what we actually 
get out of certain movement. It is not supposed to 
represent the volume of movement from the Clearfield 
district. I just wanted to bring the picture up to date 
in connection with section 5 of Exhibit 53. 

I want to explain just exactly how this exhibit was 
prepared, so there will be no misunderstanding about 
it. I obtained from our representatives the movement 
from Clearfield, and by the way I might say that these 
shipments also came from three points, Clearfield, 
North Clearfield and Barrett, Pa. They are all points 
in the Clearfield group. I obtained the points to which 
shipments had actually moved. I had then inserted in 
there the rates and miles and the other additional in¬ 
formation. The routes that I have shown are the 
routes that have been taken from the railroads and the 
mileages have been figured according to those routes. 
It is apparent in many instances they are not the short 
line mileages, and had I shown the short line mileages 
of course the showing under revenue per ton mile nat¬ 
urally woud have been higher. 

By Mr. Eshelman : 

The next exhibit, No. 190, is an exhibit showing 
shipments of ground fire clay from the Clearfield dis¬ 
trict, to show the rates under which actual shipments 
moved from the Clearfield district. At the last hear¬ 
ing Mr. Marshall and Mr. Geoghegan directed ques¬ 
tions to me regarding the history of the $6.62 rate 
in effect from the Southern clay producing points to 
Buffalo, N. Y. As I recall it the question was raised 
at that time as to whether or not the rate was pub¬ 
lished to Buffalo first and then applied at other points 
farther South: I have had an investigation made of 
the rate on clay by the Cincinnati gateways to Buffalo, 
N. Y., and I find that beginning with May 21, 1910, in 
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the Southern Railway tariff A-3090 that the rate on 
clay in carloads to Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Steuben¬ 
ville, Ohio, was $5.15. The rate to thoie three points 
has continued on the same basis. In other words the 
rate to the same points has been the same in subse¬ 
quent issue up to the present time to the $6.62 rate. 
Johnsonburg was added at the $6.62 rate on Septem¬ 
ber 29, 1928, in Glenn’s I. C. C. A-6jL2, supplement 
No. 24. 

(Thereupon the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibits 
Nos. 189 and 190, Witness Daly.”) 

Exhibit 191 is a memorandum of rates on Kaolin 
and clay from southern producing points to Central 
Freight Association territory. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 191, Witness Daly.”) 

E. A. Schofield was thereupon called as a wit¬ 
ness and having been previously duly sworn, further 
testified as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Webber: 

This Exhibit 192 is to show that thb rates on brick 
in Central Freight Association territory and from Cen¬ 
tral Freight Association territory to Trunk Line terri¬ 
tory are not only in excess of the rates which would 
apply under the I. & S. Docket 1885 scale, but that in 
numerous instances the rate themselves are actually 
higher than the Central Freight Association or Trunk 
Line scale. I want to say that there are movements 
between many points upon the rates which I have 
shown. I want to call particular attention to Ports¬ 
mouth to Cincinnati, the first item on the exhibit. I 
know personally that the movement between Ports- 
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mouth and Cincinnati constitutes one of the largest 
movements on the Baltimore & Ohio rails in our ter¬ 
ritory, and by noting the rate which is in effect, $2, it 
will be seen that it is 20 cents per ton in excess of what 
it would be on the actual scale. 

Our brick scale in Central Freight Association is 
lower than the one in Trunk Line, and both of them are 
higher than the scale in the South. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 192, Witness Schofield.”) 

In my direct testimony I made the statement that 
there was a considerable movement of clay from Geor¬ 
gia and the Carolinas to Cincinnati upon the local rate 
of $4.28. I do not know whether my statement was at 
variance with some of the people’s opinion, but any 
way they apparently doubted my veracity, and the 
Examiner asked that I produce a statement showing a 
few cars at least. 

(Thereupon the exhibit referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 193, Witness Schofield.”) 

(Whereupon, at 4.05 P. M., December 20,1928, 
the hearing was adjourned to 10 o’clock A. M., 
December 21, 1928.) 
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Room 218, I. C. C. Building, 
Washington, jD. C., 

Decefnber 21, 1928. 

The above-entitled matter came on for hearing, 
pursuant to adjournment, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Before: Examiner F. C. Weems. 


Appearances: As heretofore notjd. 

R. D. HUNTER. 

R. D. Hunter was called as a witness and having 


been previously duly sworn, further j testified as fol¬ 
lows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Webber: 


In the original Exhibit No. 173 the rates on bauxite 
ore and clay were shown but there was no indication 
of any difference between the rate per ton whether 
it was gross or net indicated on the statement, and the 
question arose as to whether the baujrite rate applied 
per ton of 2240 pounds or per ton of 2000 pounds. I 
checked the tariff and I have shown pnder each com¬ 
modity in this corrected exhibit the basis upon which 
the rates apply, bauxite ore applying per ton of 2240 
pounds and the clay rate per ton of 2000 pounds. I 
have shown at the bottom of the statement a table 
which indicates the equivalent in cents per ton of 2000 
pounds and what the rates equal expressed in cents 
per ton of 2240 pounds. 

Exhibit 194 is a statement showing a list of the 
commodities taking various percentages of sixth class 
rates in Official Classification territory. When I 
checked Complainants’ Exhibit No. 6b it appeared not 
to show the true picture, and in order to supplement 
it I have prepared this exhibit shoeing the ratings 
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accorded to certain commodities in Official Classifica¬ 
tion territory and their application. Complainants’ 
Exhibit 65 did not show the application. In some cases 
the rates applied generally in the territory. In other 
eases they do not apply except from specific points. 
For instance, on page 1 of Exhibit No. 194, ash, vol¬ 
canic, applies only from Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, 
Mo., and a few other points quoted in the item. The 
same situation is found in connection with item 142 
on page 3. For instance, cullet takes 85 per cent, of 
sixth class generally, hut 85 per cent, of sixth class 
will not apply from the arbitrary territory. In Cen¬ 
tral Freight Association territory we carry in the brick 
list the same rates on common or fire clay as are ap¬ 
plicable on brick, but on other kinds of clays as de¬ 
scribed on page 2, on all clays and silicates, as indi¬ 
cated therein, we apply 80 per cent, of sixth class. That 
applies on any traffic of that character that may orig¬ 
inate in the territory, or it would apply on traffic where 
no through rates are in effect when made on combina¬ 
tion using 80 per cent, of sixth class from the gate¬ 
ways, such as St. Louis or Chicago. In the item which 
is indicated on page 3 under page 150, item 605, there 
is an item which reads: ‘ ‘ Filler, paper, N. 0. I. B. N. 
in Official Classification, in bags, barrels or boxes, 
minimum weight 40,000 pounds, 80 per cent, of sixth 
class.” The application is in Central Freight Asso¬ 
ciation territory and arbitrary territory. Then on the 
same page under item 610, “Filler, white, in barrels 
or casks, weighing 500 pounds or more, minimum 
weight 50,000 pounds,” sixth class applies, and that 
applies to Central Freight Association and Trunk Line 
territory. 

By Examiner Weems: 

Exhibit No. 195 is a statement showing propor¬ 
tions north of Cincinnati, Ohio, on clay from Georgia 
points named to destinations in Central Freight As- 
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sociation territory with class rate distances compared 
with the present sixth class rates and Various percent¬ 
ages of sixth class. A great deal was said in the tes¬ 
timony of complainants about the proportions apply¬ 
ing north of Cincinnati, and the charge was made that 
they were unreasonable in and of themselves when 
applied as a factor in making the through rates on 
clay from the South. A chart was dravfn which I think 
was filed by Mr. Allen in an attempt to show what he 
termed a hump at the Ohio River. Our contention is 
that the hump does not mean anything to either the 
shipper or the consignee. He is interested mainly in the 
rate that he pays from the point of origin to the point 
of destination, regardless of how that rate is made, and 
you can take any rate and where it is divided over four 
or five lines or three or four lines, unless it is divided 
strictly on a mileage basis, there is a hump at every 
point or a depression at every point where the rate 
breaks. So that in our opinion means nothing. But 
in order that the picture might be complete we have 
taken representative points in the territory and shown 
the distances. We have then shown t(he present pro¬ 
portions on clay and the present sixth class rates. Then 
we have shown the percentage the clay proportions 
are of the sixth class rates. Then in connection with 
Exhibit 194 we have shown to the right of Exhibit 195 
rates applying on articles taking percentages of the 
sixth class in Central Freight Association territory. I 
have shown 90 per cent., 85 per cent., 80 per cent., 75 per 
cent., 73.33 per cent., 70 per cent, and 65 per cent., and 
I want to call especial attention to tljie fact that the 
clay proportions are lower than even the lowest pro¬ 
portion shown on this sheet, 65 per cer t, of sixth class. 
65 per cent, of sixth class is the lowest basis that we 
provide in exceptions to the classification, except on 
dolomite, which is a kind of fluxing stone, and in the 
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exception there is a basis of 60 per cent, of sixth class 
on dolomite from and to restricted territories. 

By Me. Webber: 

Exhibit No. 196 is a statement showing earnings 
on clay carloads from Cincinnati, Ohio, to various 
representative points in Central Freight Association 
territory, compared with earnings on other commodi¬ 
ties for the same distances and the proportions which 
are shown under the heading clay, note 2, are the 
proportions north of Cincinnati on clay from Gordon 
and McIntyre, Ga. The statement is a companion 
statement to Exhibit No. 195, using the same points of 
destination, the same distances, the same clay propor¬ 
tions. The only difference is that I have shown on this 
exhibit the earnings per ton mile accruing to the Cen¬ 
tral Freight Association lines out of the clay propor¬ 
tions compared with the earnings on traffic moving on 
sixth class, 90 per cent, of sixth class, 80 per cent, of 
sixth class and 70 per cent, of sixth, indicating that the 
proportions are low when compared with the propor¬ 
tions on other traffic moving for those distances in Cen¬ 
tral Freight Association territory. 

(Thereupon the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Corrected 
Exhibit No. 173,” and “Defendants’ Exhibits 194 
to 196, inclusive, Witness Hunter.”) 


E. A. Hodkinson was thereupon called as a witness 
and, having been previously duly sworn, further testi¬ 
fied as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Eshelman: 

Exhibit No. 197, consisting of two sheets, is a re¬ 
working of the Witness Bell’s Exhibit No. 30 covering 
class 1 railroads in southern territory. Exhibit 198, 
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consisting of two sheets, is reworking of Witness Bell’s 
Exhibit No. 32, covering class 1 railroads in trunk line 
territory. Exhibit No. 199 is the reworking of Witness 
Bell’s Exhibit No. 31, covering class 1 railroads in the 
Central Freight Association territory. Exhibit 200 
covers class 1 railroads in the Pocahontas region. That 
does not apply specifically to any one of the Witness 
Bell’s exhibits, because I found it necessary to realign 
the roads that he included in his original Exhibits 30 to 
34. Exhibit 201 covers what we have called interterri¬ 
torial lines, that is, the four railroad^ serving both 
Trunk Line and C. F. A. territories, Baltimore, Erie, 
the New York Central and the Pennsylvania. We show 
those as interterritorial lines for the reason that it is 


not possible to separate their accounts 


to show what 


revenues are received covering the Trunk Line opera¬ 
tions separate and distinct from the C|. F. A. opera¬ 
tions. Exhibit 202 covers the New England lines. 

The Witness Bell in his Exhibit Nol. 33 included a 
number of roads as interterritorial lines, basing his 
allocation on the rate group rather than the location of 
the line. As an example he put the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie in the interterritorial group on t)he theory that 
the rates published by that line applied as to Trunk 
Line territory on the Trunk Line basis and the C. F. A. 
territory on the C. F. A. basis, and the same explana¬ 
tion was made as to the Pittsburgh & Lajke Erie. Like¬ 
wise he included the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Nor¬ 
folk & Western in the interterritorial group. Those 
roads are usually assigned in the Pocahontas region 
by the Commission. In reworking these exhibits I 
have taken Mr. Bell’s figures right along, with the ex¬ 
ception of the mileage. He used average miles oper¬ 
ated, which represents the average miles of first main 
track. I find Mr. Bell’s figures correct. I checked 
some of them but I am satisfied that Mil. Bell’s figures 
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are substantially correct in every instance. Exhibit 201 
would apply partially against Mr. Bell’s Exhibit No. 
31, but in his Exhibit 31 he included quite a number 
of roads in the interterritorial group that I have not in¬ 
cluded here. 

As to the total receipts, such as operating reve¬ 
nues, operating expenses, net operating revenues and 
so forth, I have taken Mr. Bell’s figures. I checked 
some of them. As I said before I found them to be 
correct and I am satisfied that they were correct as to 
those items, i Instead of using the average miles of 
road operated I have used all tracks and that has the 
effect of reducing the spread between the southern ter¬ 
ritory and the C. F. A., Trunk Line, New England and 
interterritorial roads, because the miles of all tracks 
up in the north is substantially greater than the miles 
of the tracks in the south as compared with the average 
miles of track operated. These exhibits were prepared 
somewhat under pressure, and I am somewhat embar¬ 
rassed to have to call attention to the fact that there 
are some errors in them. That is particularly true as 
to Exhibit No. 197. On sheet 2 of Exhibit 197 the 
ton miles revenue per mile of all tracks is shown in dol¬ 
lars and cents. Further than that, in getting at that 
figure a mistake was made in the figures in this respect. 
They divided miles of all track into tons of revenue 
freight instead of into tons miles of revenue freight. 
There are one or two other errors on that exhibit, and 
I would like at this time to have an opportunity of re¬ 
checking the figures shown on that exhibit, and submit¬ 
ting within a week or ten days a corrected sheet two. 

Examinee Weems: It is understood that cor¬ 
rected Exhibit No. 197 will be filed within ten days. 

The Witness: I also prepared a summary similar 
in principle to that which Mr. Bell introduced of his 
similar statements but based upon these exhibits which 
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I have myself introduced. That is Mr. Bell’s Exhibit 
No. 36, but since I was wrong as to traffic density, the 
whole exhibit fell, and at this time I would like permis¬ 
sion to file an exhibit similar to the Bell Exhibit No. 36, 
which will show the results by applying miles of tracks 
instead of the average number of miles operated. In 
other words it will summarize in similar fashion to 
that which he has used, but based upon these exhibits 
which I have here introduced, including the correction 
of Exhibit No. 197. I have fully explained my purpose 
in proceeding upon a different theory ih these exhibits, 
the use of miles of all track. 

The use of miles of all tracks will reduce the spread 
between the southern lines and the northern lines. It 
will show that the northern lines ’ traffic density is not 
nearly so much greater than the southern lines’ traffic 
density when miles of all tracks are figured instead of 
miles of road operated. 

By Me. Eshelman : 

Q. Before you get away from this last explanation 
you made, in basing your computations upon miles of 
all track, was that in order to get awa^ from what you 
might view as a distortion if the density over a road, 
say, having four or six tracks were compared with the 
density of a road having one or two? 

A. The usual method of computation, of course, is 
to figure miles of track operated. 

Mr. Bell: May I just clarify that by a ques¬ 
tion, Mr. Examiner? 

Examiner Weems: You may. 

By Mr. Bell: 

Q. You mean miles of all track or miles of all main 
track ? 

A. All track. 

Q. Including side track ? 
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A. Your computation and the usual computations 
required by the Commission are average miles of first 
main track. 

Q. I appreciate that. Is it first main track, second 
main track, and so forth, and then side tracks are classi¬ 
fied separately? Have you included miles of all track 
or of all main track? 

A. In my figures here ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. My figures here include all tracks. 

Q. Including side tracks ? 

A. Yes. 

By Me. Webber: 

Q. Density of traffic is better expressed in that 
way, is it not, than in Mr. Bell’s way? 

A. I think it more clearly reflects the situation. 

Exhibit No. 199, under the block net operating 
revenues, I find that the footing is incorrect, for the 
reason that the clerk in making that footing forgot 
to deduct the density. I also ask permission to have 
that page rewritten and show the correct figure. It 
does not in any way affect the averages that have been 
shown because the net operating revenue per mile of all 
tracks simply represents the difference between the 
average operating revenue per mile of all tracks and 
operating expenses per mile of all tracks, but the foot¬ 
ing, as I say, is incorrect in that they did not deduct the 
density. 

By Examiner Weems: 

Q. Then you desire to file a corrected copy of sheet 
2 of Exhibit No. 199? 

A. No, Mr. Examiner; a corrected copy only of 
sheet 1 of Exhibit 199. 

Examiner Weems: Very well, you may file 

that within ten days. 
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By Mr. Eshelman : 

Q. Have you included private sidings? 

A. No, no private sidings. 

By Mr. "Webber: 

Q. And in saying you have included side tracks you 
mean tracks in connection with the operation of the 
main tracks? 

A. Exactly. 

By Mr. La Roe: 

Q. Have you included yard tracks? 

A. No. j 

Examiner Weems : Exhibits 197 f° 202 are re¬ 
ceived subject to the corrections to be later filed. 

(Thereupon the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked ‘ ‘ Defendants ’ Exhibits 
Nos. 197 to 202, inclusive, Witness Hodkinson.”) 

Cross-Examinaton by Mr. La Roe : 

Q. I just want to find out what he has done. You 
realize that the usual way of figuring traffic density 
is to take average density per mile of road, do you not? 

A. That is what the Commission’s instructions 
call for. j 

Q. And it is also what the Commission uses in all 
reports. Why have you done something different? 

A. It is what the Commission uses in the books of 

statistics that it publishes, but at the sanjie time- 

Q. Why did not you follow the Commission’s 
method ? 

A. I do not know that the Commission have laid 
down any definite rule under which traffic density is to 
be computed. 

Q. Don’t you know that your own corporate report 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad shows your traffic density 
per mile of road? 
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A. I will admit that, because that is all that is re¬ 
quired under the Commission’s instructions, hut that 
shows miles of all tracks as required by the Commis¬ 
sion. 

Q. Did you ever see a report of any railroad issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission or reported 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission showing earn¬ 
ings, for example, per mile of track? 

A. No, of course, I have not. 

Q. Why have you distorted the thing by using 
track instead of road? 

Mr. Eshelman : I object to the question if the 

word “distorted” is to be included. 

Mr. La Roe: I will change the offensive ex¬ 
pression. 

By Mr. La Roe : 

Q. Why have you changed the method normally 
employed by the Commission to determine the volume 
of traffic moving over a channel of transportation and 
divided it up into trackage, and please show me some¬ 
thing in here where it has ever been done as you have 
done? 

A. I have already answered your question by say¬ 
ing the Commission’s instructions to carriers do not 
require the working out of earnings or any other sta¬ 
tistics per mile of all track, but that does not mean 
necessarily that it is wrong to compute figures that way. 

Q. No, but it does mean that if a railroad that has 
one track builds two tracks, builds a new track, its 
traffic density is thereby cut in half? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. You never heard it figured that way? 

A. Yes, figured and introduced in other cases, too, 
along these lines. 

Q. The effect of your method would be, if the New 
York Central has a four-track line and the Baltimore 
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& Ohio has a one-track line, and they have the same 
volume of traffic, the effect of your figures would be 
to use a traffic density for the New York Central one- 
fourth of the Baltimore & Ohio’s, would it not? 

A. That would be the situation. 

Q. Are you sure that you have not included yard 
tracks in this study ? 

A. Yes, I am sure of that. 

Q. What tracks have you included in addition to 
main track? 

A. Second main tracks, third main tracks, and the 
tracks used normally in the operation of a road. 

Q. The side tracks are used in the operation of a 
road? 

A. But not in so far as the movement of traffic is 
concerned. That is more of a storage proposition. 

Q. Have you included cross over tracks? 

A. The figures that I have used in this report are 
the figures reported by the carriers to tlje Commission. 

Q. But you do know that they are not the figure 
which the Commission uses when it figures traffic den¬ 
sity? 

A. They are not the figures which the Commission 
uses when it figures traffic density, for ihe reason that 
if the Commission is going to work out statistics on 
every possible basis you would have to have three times 
the volume of the present reports to cover those statis¬ 
tics. 

Q. If you will look at sheet 2 of your Exhibit No. 
197 and sheet 2 of your Exhibit 198, look at both sheets 
at the same time as nearly as possible—I wish you 
would comment upon certain statistics in the light of 
our contention that Trunk Line territory is approxi¬ 
mately the same as Central Freight Association terri¬ 
tory. Taking first southern territory, pou realize that 
one of our contentions here is with regard to the rate 
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level in the south as compared with that north of the 
gateways. Do I understand from sheet 2 of your Ex¬ 
hibit No. 197 that the operating revenue per mile of all 
tracks in southern territory is scarcely more than half 
that for the trunk line railroads which you have shown? 

A. You mean net operating income? 

Q. No. I am talking about operating revenue per 
mile, the first column of figures. 

A. I am not sure as to those figures. As I said in 
the beginning, that is the sheet that I want to have 
refigured and reworked. 

Q. You have not got your operating revenues per 
mile of tracks wrong, have you ? 

A. As to the year 1926 I know it is wrong. I am 
not sure about 1927. 

Q. I do not know how I can cross-examine if you 
have got it all wrong. Is your average haul wrong, 
too? 

A. No. 

Q. In which territory is the average haul greater? 

A. The average haul is greater in the south. 

Q. And the average revenue per ton of freight is 
greater in the south, is it not? 

A. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. La Roe : I will not cross-examine the wit¬ 
ness any more because I cannot do it on the basis of 

these figures. It does not seem to me that he did 

much of a job correcting Mr. Bell. 
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James F. Dougherty called as a witness and, hav¬ 
ing been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct Examination : 

My name is James F. Dougherty, traffic manager 
of the Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association. I 


I was assistant 
bm 1912 back to 


have been traffic manager since 1916. 
traffic manager from 1912 to 1916. Fr 
1909 I worked for various shipping interests. Prior to 
that time I had several years’ expedience with rail¬ 
roads. We use about 40,000 tons of clay per year in 
coating and filling our paper, and competition between 
paper mills is very keen, so that not only do we need 
a just and reasonable rate under Section 1, but we also 
require careful consideration to Section 3. In other 
words we need a scale that will do justice as nearly as 
possible to all. Referring to Witness Bell’s Exhibits 
31 and 32, he shows operating expenses of the Central 
Freight Association roads at $381,810,229; tons of 
revenue freight 302,339,458, which would show an oper¬ 
ating expense per ton of revenue freight of $1.26285. 
The same figures on Exhibit 32, the Eastern Trunk 
Lines exhibit, would show $1.28732. In other words it 
shows it cost you more to haul a toil of freight for 
110.02 miles, the average haul that jjou show within 
Eastern Trunk Line, than it does for fhe average haul 
of 135.50 miles in Central Freight Association terri¬ 
tory, according to your own exhibit. 

The Exhibits 31 and 32, operating expenses, show 
that Eastern Trunk Line had $16,601,645 greater oper¬ 
ating expense. The tons of revenue freight in the two 
territories show that the Eastern Trunk Line hauled 
7,149,072 tons more freight. Assuming that the cost for 
the two territories was the same on the number of tons 
hauled within Central Freight Association territory, 
the handling by the Eastern Trunk Lilies of the differ- 
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enee would show a cost of $2.32221. The ton miles of 
revenue freight shown on these two exhibits shows that 
the Central Freight Association lines performed 6,920,- 
371,855 more miles of ton miles revenue freight at 
$16,601,647 less operating expenses. The exhibits also 
show that the average haul in Central Freight Associa¬ 
tion territory was 135.50 miles and in Eastern Trunk 
Line 110.02 miles. 

Mr. La Roe: May I interrupt to ask you if 
you contend for a more favorable basis of rates 
than Trunk Line territory? 

Witness: When this hearing started, Mr. 
La Roe, I was in favor of the same basis of rates 
from the south to both territories. I now feel that 
we are entitled to lower rates to Central Freight 
Association than you are to Trunk Line. 

The Eastern Trunk Line average revenue per ton 
mile is shown as .01174 on Bell’s exhibits. The Central 
Freight Association average revenue per ton mile is 
shown as .01035, showing that the Eastern Trunk Line 
greater average revenue per ton mile is .00139. Basing 
the Eastern Trunk Line average revenue per ton mile 
on the C. F. A. average haul would return to the East¬ 
ern Trunk Lines an average revenue of $1.5908874. 
This of course does not take into consideration the 
greater operating expenses within the Eastern Trunk 
Line territory nor the greater terminal expense, similar 
to New York and Philadelphia. 

I call particular attention to the operating ratios, 
C. F. A. 72.87 per cent, and in Eastern Trunk Line 
75.33 per cent. 

The first exhibit shows the rates fixed by the Com¬ 
mission in the National Paving Brick ease for applica¬ 
tion within Central Freight Association territory and 
then Eastern Trunk Line territory for distances up to 
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and including 150 miles. I also show the average that 
the C. F. A. is to the Trunk Line and the average that 
the Trunk Line is to the C. F. A. showing that the 
Commission fixed a higher basis of rates within East¬ 
ern Trunk line than within Central Freight Associa¬ 
tion territory. In the National Paving Brick case, 66 
I. C. C. 213, we find that on page 246 the Commission 
said: “We have prescribed a rate of 3.45 from Pitts¬ 
burgh to Chicago and a substantially higher rate of 
4.20 from Pittsburgh to New York. The sum of these 
rates equals approximately the rate from Chicago to 


the higher and 
somewhat lower 


New York. On traffic moving between 
lower rated territories a composite rate 
than the present Chicago-New York rate would appear 
to be justified.” 

Taking up Exhibit 204, which covers the rates 
fixed by the Commission from Chicago to New York, 
Pittsburgh to New York and Pittsburgh to Chicago, 
we find that the Commission fixed a rate from Pitts¬ 
burgh to Chicago of seventeen and one-quarter cents 
and from Pittsburgh to New York of twenty-one cents 
and a rate from Chicago to New York of thirty-three 
cents, and as the distance from Pittsburgh to New York 
is not the same as the distance frorfi Pittsburgh to 
Chicago, I have obtained the revenue per hundred 
pounds per mile for the 428% miles Pittsburgh to New 
York via the Pennsylvania Railroad, multiplied it by 
the 468.4 miles, distance from Pittsburgh to Chicago, 
and obtained in this manner a rate of twenty-three 
cents for the distance within Trunk Line, that Pitts¬ 


burgh to Chicago is within C. F. A. N 
three cents so obtained is 133.33 per ce 
teen and one-quarter cent rate established by the Com¬ 
mission to Chicago; that is from Pittsburgh to Chicago. 
Disregarding the differences in distance and compar¬ 
ing only the rate with the rate the percentage of in- 


ow, this twenty- 
nt. of the seven- 
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crease within Trunk Line over Central Freight Asso¬ 
ciation territory is 21.74 per cent. 

In the last table, it will be noted that the rate 
fixed by the Commission from Pittsburgh to Chicago 
shows a ton mile earning of 7.36 mills. It will also be 
noted that that is the same rate per ton per mile which 
is produced by the Chicago-New York rate, whereas 
the Pittsburgh-New York rate is 9.8 mills, or an in¬ 
crease of 33.15 per cent, over the through rate per ton 
per mil e or the rate per ton per mile used from Pitts¬ 
burgh to Chicago. Now, in taking Pittsburgh as a 60 
per cent, point of the New York-Chicago 100 per cent, 
adjustment and using 896.9 miles, which is the actual 
shortline mileage via the Pennsylvania Railroad Com¬ 
pany and giving Pittsburgh 60 per cent., it would pro¬ 
duce a rate for that end of the haul of 19.8 cents for 
468% miles, leaving 13.2 cents of the through rate for 
the haul Chicago to Pittsburgh of 468.4 miles. 

Now, as to the roads used by Mr. Bell in making 
up his Exhibits 30 to 34 and his summaries 35 and 36, 
• I have to say that when I want to check a rate, I go to 
a published tariff lawfully on file with the Commission 
and that when I want to find out what territory a 
given road is in, I go to the same authority, and I want 
to call attention to B. T. Jones Freight Tariff No. 3-E, 
I. C. C. No. 2008; that tariff will show that every single 
station on the Monongahela Railroad, on the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie Railroad and all but about fifteen miles 
on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie were within Central 
Freight Association territory according to the car¬ 
riers’ own tariffs. This tariff is a tariff published by 
a carriers’ tariff publishing agent to show not only 
Central Freight Association territory but Eastern 
Trunk Line, New England and various territories in 
the south. Now, effective July 15, 1928, most of the 
stations on the Monongahela and part of the stations 
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on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad were taken 
out of Central Freight Association territory and were 
not put in Eastern Trunk Line territory, but were put 
in an arbitrary territory east of Pittsburgh and from 
which territory from Central Freight Association rates 
are made by arbitraries over Pittsburgh, and it might 
surprise you to know that there are five stations in 
the State of Maryland that are also in Pittsburgh-plus 
territory. My point in referring to this tariff and to 
these stations is to show Witness Bell! has deprived the 
Central Freight Association group ofj lines of some of 
their most prosperous lines, some of the lines with the 
lowest operating ratio and that if he would continue 
thus depriving us we would soon be bankrupt. 

I want to refer to Mr. Quinlan’s position in Docket 
20,850. As I understood it, Witness Quinlan offered a 
distance scale for everyone but his company and asked 
that they be grouped with their competitors. Now, 
if the Commission fixes a mileage scale, and I am firmly 
convinced a mileage scale is the only correction for 
the maladjustment that does exist and the only thing 
that will give a fair and just scale to the consumers, 
said mileage scale to represent the difference or the 
differences in the territories to which it should apply; 
all consumers should be placed on the scale and obtain 
the benefits that a mileage scale is supposed to give, 
the benefit of your geographic location and to do just 
what a mileage scale is intended to do, make the man 
who is far away pay for his haul. 

(Thereupon the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked ‘ ‘ Interveners ’ Exhibits 
203 and 204, Witness Dougherty.”) 

Cross-Examination by Mr. La Roe : 

I feel that the rates to both Trunk Line and to 
C. F. A. from the south are too high. I differ with you 
as to whether Trunk Line is entitled to lower rates 
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than C. F. A. and I differ with your client, Mr. Quinlan, 
in the way or in the manner of his desiring a distance 
scale construction. My position in connection with a 
mileage scale is that there should be no grouping ex¬ 
cept what the blocks make. 


R. W. HOWELL. 

R. W. Howell, was thereupon called as a witness 
for complainants and after being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Allen: 

I have been the vice-president of R. T. Vanderbilt 
Company for eight years. 

I am the directing head of the department cover¬ 
ing the sale of clay to paper mills and kindred indus¬ 
tries. Prior to my connection with the Vanderbilt 
Company I was superintendent of the purchasing de¬ 
partment of the New York and Pennsylvania Com¬ 
pany, with plants located at Johnsonburg and Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania. 

About 80 per cent, of the output of the Vanderbilt 
Company’s clay operations are sold to paper mills. 
I have bought or sold in excess of a half million tons 
of clay. In that time I have never bought or sold any 
kaolin. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Webber: 

This clay has been shipped from McNamee, South 
Carolina, and Dry Branch, Georgia. 

By Mr. Eshelman : 

I have seen some advertisements that were put in 
here as exhibits. It relates to the same clay produced 
by my company. Our annual sales to the paper trade 
were practically nothing when I first went with the 
company. Today they would run annually 60,000 tons 
a year. 


DR. R. T. STULL. 

Dr. R. T. Stull, was thereupon called as a wit¬ 
ness for complainants and after being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Graham: 

I am senior ceramic engineer for the Bureau of 
Standards. I have held this position since September 
1st, 1927. Prior to that I was ceranjiic engineer for 
the Georgia White Brick Company andj consulting engi¬ 
neer for the Central of Georgia Railroad. I have 
made investigations of clay and products made from 
clay produced at Georgia and South Carolina points 
involved in this complaint. That was started, I think, 
in 1921 as a piece of co-operative investigation be¬ 
tween the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the Central of 
Georgia Railway. 

I was appointed as chief ceramist of the Bureau 
of Mines effective September 1, 1917, and remained 
with them on full time, remained with that bureau 
full time until sometime in February, 1923; then I went 
with the Central of Georgia Railroad in February, 
1923. 

We had really two investigations on; one of them 
was with clays east of the Mississippi River, which 
was strictly a Bureau of Mines investigation and the 
other was the co-operative work with the Central of 
Georgia Railway. The purpose of the latter was to 
get exact data on the kind and quality of these clays 
along their railroads ’ right of way which could be used 
to interest those who were seeking such clays. 

The main thing was to find out what they were 
good for, what they could be used for, and we had 
four phases of this investigation; one phase consisted 
of developing better purification process; another was 
their use in white ware; the third one was their uses 
for making fire brick and refractories and the fourth 
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one was for making face brick. As a result of our 
investigation we considered the most potential field 
for future development of the clay region was for fire 
brick or refractory. I do not know what companies 
now are making fire brick of that clay, but until the 
time I left, which was less than two years ago, there 
was a fire brick plant at a station called Stevens’ Pot¬ 
tery, nine miles north of Gordon, that was making fire 
brick from Georgia clay. It is claimed they have been 
making fire brick from these Georgia clays since 1861; 
in fact, one of the samples out of the thirty samples 
that we gathered was taken from their mine in these 
tests which were made by the Bureau of Mines in co¬ 
operation with the railroad. I have been informed 
these fire bricks were used for various refractory pur¬ 
poses; some were shipped to Birmingham; some to 
the sugar refineries; some to the gas manufacturers, 
the city gas manufacturers to line retorts; some were 
shipped to the Portland cement mills people to line 
rotary cement kilns. They could also be used for 
furnace linings, gas house refractories and such things 
as blocks for glass tanks and things of that kind. The 
clay used by the Stevens Company in manufacturing 
fire brick and other refractory articles is the same 
type as the Georgia clays are in general, the Georgia 
sedimentary clays. All of them make very good fire 
brick and other fire-resisting articles. There were 
thirty samples gathered in this co-operative work, rep¬ 
resenting as wide a variation in those clays as we 
could get. A ton was taken for each sample. In the 
refractory tests we found that the softest was fused 
or deformed at cone 33 as the lowest and cone 39 as 
the highest, which was a bauxite. That is a very good 
fire clay. After we finished the laboratory work we 
took the results of the laboratory and wanted to put 
them through actual practice; so the railroads shipped 
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a carload of clay from Gordon to Pittsburgh and this 
carload of clay was made into fire brick by the Har- 
bison & Walker Refractories Company at their plant 
at Hastings Station. They were tested in various 
furnaces for refractory purposes. The records of all 
of those tests is complete within bulletin 252 Bureau 
of Mines. It was tested in electrical steel melting fur¬ 
naces against the best fire brick these people could 
buy; it was tested in malleable iron furnaces, boiler 
settings and ledlum steel melting furnaces and several 
other places I do not remember now; also tested as a 
lining for steel ladle. 

The Georgia-South Carolina clay is susceptible to 
the same uses as any other fire brick for refractory 
purposes. It is not necessary to constitute a good fire 
clay that it be buff burning clay. The same kind of 
clay that is a good fire clay and used for the manufac¬ 
ture of fire brick and other refractory articles and 
given these various tests is shipped to paper plants 
from Georgia and South Carolina. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Webber : 

I do not know of any washed Georgia clay being 
used for making fire bricks. 

None of the clay that I refer to as being used in 
the manufacture of fire brick was, to my knowledge, 
washed clay. Washed clay has been used and is being 
used for making fire clay refractories. Porcelain ba¬ 
rometer tubes that are refractory tubes, used for con¬ 
taining the elements used for measuring temperatures. 
It is classed as a refractory. 

The statement in Bulletin 252 under Part I, “As 
indicated by tests made in two plants, washed Georgia 
clays can be used to advantage to displace all of the 
English china clay in a vitrified dry press bed of small 
size, such as floor tile” comes under the heading of 
“utilization of these clays in white wdre,” and that is 
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for one particular special type of white ware, known as 
floor tile and wall tile, and the statement says “can he 
used.” That does not say that they are used or will be 
used. 

On page 51, under the subject of “utilization of 
Georgia clays in refractories,” there is a heading, in 
bold type, “Georgia kaolins,” and under that state¬ 
ment, “The kaolins are plastic and mold readily, and 
many of them show a fairly good dry tensile strength. 
As the alumina content of the clays increases above the 
kaolinite ratio, their plasticity and tendency to slate de¬ 
creases, and, with rare exceptions, their iron content 
increases with the alumina. Kaolins and bauxite clays 
which may be suitable for fillers or pottery, fuse at a 
very high temperature, and therefore are valuable for 
the manufacture of refractories.” Although speaking 
there about Georgia kaolins, practically speaking I do 
not consider them, personally, as kaolins. That is the 
designation used in the trade. 

There are some true kaolins in Georgia, but it is 
on the Piedmont plateau, and not on the coastal plain. 
They are not being worked that I know of, because they 
are so impure and so worthless. The name “kaolin,” 
you must remember, does not mean something that is 
valuable, because it is not. 

By Mr. Eshelman : 

The majority of the tableware does not contain 
one ounce of Georgia clay or of South Carolina clay, 
because those clays are very sensitive to causing crack¬ 
ing and drying of the ware after it is molded. This 
is not true of the North Carolina clays, because North 
Carolina clay is an entirely different clay. It is true 
kaolin. 

I have not made any tests of clays for filler pur¬ 
poses. We shipped some of those clays that we tested 
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—a very few. Only three really showed promise of be¬ 
ing good enough to be used for the jiheaper grades 
of white ware. We shipped several pounds to a pottery 
manufacturer and had them used in a pottery mix, and 
they found that they could not use more than 20 per 
cent, of Georgia clay in the mix. 

I would consider that a goodly portion of the clay 
deposit at Stevens Pottery is perhaps as good a grade 
of Georgia clay as you will find, that is being used for 
filler purposes. Yet it has been used £or making fire 
brick. As far as I know, there is only one other plant 
that was making fire brick at the time I left, and that 
was at Carr Station, and they had almost identically 
the same condition; the same kind of clay, making the 
same quality of fire brick. 

Those are the only two plants that are manufac¬ 
turing, as far as I know, in Georgia, but there are sev¬ 
eral thousands of tons shipped out to o ther States, and 
are being used for making fire brick. Perhaps the larg¬ 
est manufacturer of fire brick, as nearly everyone 
knows, is Harbison & Walker of Pittsburgh. For years 
they have been shipping carload after carload from 
Glasscock County to Birmingham, and today I am told 
they are shipping the plastic clay from Gordon to Bir¬ 
mingham and making it into fire brick. I have further 
been informed that they have an option upon a large 
piece of land in Georgia and are prospecting it now, 
with the idea of buying it and developing a refractory 
industry in Georgia. For a number of years they have 
shipped from Hephzibah, Ga., to East Liverpool, Ohio, 
where they have made it into fire brick. It is soft clay, 
and sold to the pottery trade, and if washed, would 
probably make good filler too. I do not know whether 
or not they have more than one grade of clay at Hephzi¬ 
bah. I do not know where this washed clay all goes 
to, or what products it goes into, but I do know that the 
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Georgia clays are high-grade refractory clays, and are 
being used more and more all the time for that purpose. 

I do not know of an actual case at the present time 
where the clay is used in large quantities as a commer¬ 
cial proposition for fire brick, where, if washed, it could 
be used for the highest grade uses. There are no clays 
in Georgia that can be substituted for the highest grade 
qualities of clay. 

I cannot say definitely whether the clay being 
used at Stevens Pottery and the clay which was used 
at Carr Station plant, at both of which plants fire brick 
have been made, would fulfill the requirements for the 
highest grade user or not, because I do not believe they 
have been used for those purposes. 

Of the tonnage of Georgia clay going to points 
north of the Ohio River, the portion being used for fire 
brick is not the most important at the present time. 
The freight is too high. 


C. S. Allen, being recalled, having been previously 
duly sworn, testified further as follows: 

Direct Examination: 

In the testimony of the witness Gardner, and I 
think Mr. Settle and Mr. Daly—and this exhibit is 
offered in corroboration of the statement of Mr. Gard¬ 
ner and in contradiction and rebuttal of the testimony 
of Mr. Settle and Mr. Daly—they testified as to the 
method of making these freight rates on clay from the 
south into C. P. A. and Eastern Trunk Line territory, 
my understanding of the testimony of Mr. Settle and 
Mr. Daly being that they denied the statement made by 
Mr. Bell and Mr. Gardner as to the method which was 
followed in making those rates. I offer an exhibit which 
has to do with the method followed by the carriers in 
making freight rates in clay to Trunk Line and C. F. A. 
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territories. This Exhibit 205 is an exchange of corre¬ 
spondence consisting of a letter dated October 5, 1928, 
addressed jointly to the S. D. Joint Working Commit¬ 
tee, and signed by F. R. Garrison, Chairman S. D. Joint 
Working Committee, and is headed ‘ * Central Freight 
Association, Chicago, Ill.” 

The next letter is headed “Central Freight Asso¬ 
ciation, Chicago, HI., November 7, 1928,” and is ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. W. L. O’Neil, Chairman, Southern and 
Southwestern Freight Committee, Trunk Line Associa¬ 
tion, 143 Liberty Street; signed “E. Morris, Chair¬ 
man. ’ ’ The third letter, on the letterhead of the Trunk 
Line Association, Southern and Southwestern Freight 
Committee, dated New York, December 1, 1928, ad¬ 
dressed to Southern and Southwestern Freight Com¬ 
mittee of Trunk Line Association, signed “W. L. 
O’Neil, Chairman.” Mr. Examiner, it will be recalled 
that I introduced an exhibit, probably No. 3 or 4, show¬ 
ing freight rates on clay to Trunk Line and Central 
Freight Association territories, and that there was a 
supplement issued to that exhibit, showing that effec¬ 
tive December 15th the rates to certain points in North¬ 
ern New York, which at that time were $9.13 and there¬ 
abouts, per ton, would become $8.28. Those rates were 
to become effective on December 15th, and were ap- 
licable via the eastern gateways. 

(Thereupon the documents referred to were 
received in evidence and marked “Complainants’ 
Exhibit 205, Witness Allen.”) 


I would like to state that while the rates that are 
under discussion in here are applicable from Carters- 
ville, Ga., and stations on the Tallulah Falls Railway, 
they are generally in the same territory of origin as 
the groups of origin that we have shown in connection 
with this case, and ordinarily take the same rates to 
this territory. 
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I refer to Mr. Settle’s Exhibit 183, which, as will 
be recalled, is a mileage scale of rates, arrived at, as 
he testified, by first fixing $6.60 against the distance 
of 900 miles, and then working backward to the ap¬ 
proximate end of the brick scale rates fixed by the 
Commission in the National Paving Brick case for the 
Eastern Trunk Line territory. I first would like to 
call your attention to the fact that the scale of brick 
rates fixed in the National Paving Brick case is limited 
to a distance of 150 miles, which is also true of the 
scale fixed for Central Freight Association. The Cen¬ 
tral Freight Association rate for 150 miles is $1.97 
per net ton, whereas the Eastern Trunk Line scale in 
that decision for 150 miles is $2.40 per net ton. Mr. 
Settle has used the $2.40 scale, the higher one. As I 
understood his testimony, in order to have this $6.60 
rate fall in the 900-mile block, he has used a scheme 
of mileage blocks prescribed by the Commission in the 
Cement case. Since this exhibit was introduced in evi¬ 
dence I have made an examination of all the brick 
scales fixed by the Commission that I was able to lo¬ 
cate, and I do not find in any case that the Commission 
has prescribed a brick scale with so small blocks of 
mileage as 20, above three or four hundred miles. In¬ 
asmuch as Mr. Settle compares this scale that he has 
manufactured with the I. & S. 1885 scale, it seemed to 
me that the blocking of mileages used in the I. & S. 
1885 scale as prescribed by the Commission might be 
taken as the proper measure for the extension of the 
money as calculated by Mr. Settle, and I find that be¬ 
ginning with 135 to 150 miles and showing the mileage 
blocks as set out in the 1885 scale up to 800 miles— 
I believe it extends to a thousand miles—that, at the 
block in which 900 miles would fall under the exten¬ 
sion of the Eastern Trunk Line scale, the higher scale, 
beginning with $2.40 at 150 miles, the rate for 900 
miles would be $5.55 instead of $6.60, accomplished 
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only by using the mileage block adopted by the Com¬ 
mission in I. & S. 1885. If we take the $1.97 rate for 
150 miles, prescribed by the Commission in the Central 
Freight Association mileage scale and extend that in 
the same manner, we find that for the 900-mile block 
the rate is $5.12 instead of $6.60, both of these show¬ 
ings being accomplished by the single device of adopt¬ 
ing the mileage block system prescribe^ by the Com¬ 
mission in I. & S. 1885. 

(Whereupon, at 4.20 o’clock P. M., the hear¬ 
ing in the above-entitled matter was adjourned 
until tomorrow, Saturday, December 22, 1928, at 
10 o’clock A. M.) 

Room 218, I. C. C. Building, 
Washington, D. C., 

Saturday, December 22, 1928. 

The hearing was resumed, pursuant to adjourn¬ 
ment, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Before: Examiner Frank C. Weems: 

Appearances: As heretofore noted. 

C. S. Allen thereupon resumed the witness stand 
and, having been previously sworn, testified further 
as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Graham: I 

The value of Tennessee and Kentucky ball clay, 
lump, is $10.50 per net ton, and ground, is $11 per net 
ton, f. o. b. cars shipping point. The saggers, which 
are the Kentucky and Tennessee, which are the second 
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grade or low grade ball clays, range in price from $8 
down to as low as two or three dollars a ton. 

Incidentally, our South Carolina saggers range in 
price from $2.50 to $6 a ton, f. o. h. cars at the mine. 
The average for all Georgia and South Carolina clays is 
$8.74. Of the Georgia clay, there is a production that is 
perhaps less than one-half of 1 per cent, of the total that 
sells for $35 a ton. $8 a ton will constitute perhaps 
80 per cent, of the tonnage shipped north of the Ohio 
River. That is the best grade of paper filler clay. 
The average of $8.74 is a weighted average of all the 
clay that was shipped by these three complainants in 
1926 and 1927. 

These complainants ship the preponderance of 
tonnage out of Georgia and South Carolina, certainly 
65 per cent, or 70 per cent., and I believe that is a con¬ 
servative estimate. 

In connection with the price of ball clay, the pres¬ 
ent market on imported ball clay or English ball clay 
is from $14 to $18 a net ton, free along side Atlantic 
seaboard. Our South Carolina clays test to cone 33 or 
better. The Georgia clays involved in this hearing also 
test to cone 33 or better. The $14 to $18 per net ton 
at the seaboard, includes duty of $2.50 per gross ton. 

The carriers having voluntarily instituted rates 
from Cold Spring, Va., and Hockason, Del., and other 
points in Delaware on a commodity which is referred 
to in the tariffs as clay or ball clay or china clay, we 
offer to prove from Dr. Ries’ book that the material 
shipped from Cold Spring, Va., and Hockason and 
other points in Delaware is kaolin, unqualified by any 
other name than kaolin. 

Mr. Eshelman: I object to this proof by this 

witness. 

Examiner Weems: I will sustain the objection. 

You may have an exception, Mr. Allen. 

Witness: I note an exception. 
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Charles E. Bell was thereupon recalled as a wit¬ 
ness for complainants and, having been previously 
sworn, testified further as follows: 

Direct Examination bv Mr. Brown: 

I first want to discuss the exhibits filed by Wit¬ 
ness Hodkinson, Nos. 197 to 201, inclusive, in which 
he has undertaken to reword corresponding figures in 
my Exhibits 30 to 34, inclusive, I believe, and in which 
he has undertaken to show the figures per mile of all 
tracks, and I believe he corrected it to read “mile of 
all main tracks.” The Commission does not recognize 
that formula. That it is theoretical is indicated by the 
fact that if a line had four tracks with a five-million 
ton mile traffic density its traffic density would be one 
and a quarter million tons per mile of road. A line 
with two tracks of four million ton mile traffic density 
would show a traffic density of two million. A line 
with one track with two and a half million ton mile 
density would show a greater density than the line 
with five million. Now, to give another illustration of 
the fallacy of that theory, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
operates four tracks between Philadelphia and New 
York. As I recall it, they operate four tracks all the 
way to Pittsburgh. The New York Central is a four- 
track line, and so advertises. It is well known that 
those lines have high passenger densities between those 
terminals. There is nothing in the records of Mr. 
Hodkinson to indicate how much of those facilities are 
used for the passenger and how much for freight. If 
the Commission were to figure its statistics based upon 
miles of all track, then it would mean the equating of 
every dollar of receipts and every dollar of expense 
and every dollar of maintenance on some basis to pas¬ 
senger and freight. 

In the various statistical reports of the Commis¬ 
sion the United States is divided into districts. These, 
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in turn, are comprised of regions. For example, the 
eastern district is comprised of the Great Lakes region, 
the central eastern region and the New England re¬ 
gion. These districts and regions have no counterpart 
in the parlance employed to define the respective 
freight rate territory. Many of the carriers in the 
Great Lake region operate in both Eastern Trunk Line 
and Central Freight Association territories, which are 
terms used in traffic parlance. What were formerly 
known, and still so designated, as the western termini 
of the Eastern Trunk Lines are, generally speaking, 
points at which the eastern trunk lines connected with 
the Central Freight Association lines before the crea¬ 
tion of the present systems, which now extend from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the Mississippi River. 

For example, the Pennsylvania Railroad’s western 
terminal point was at Pittsburgh where it connected 
with the lines of the Pennsylvania Company and the 
P. C. C. & St. L., both of these last mentioned lines now 
being a part of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
Likewise, the New York Central Railroad operated as 
far west as Buffalo, where it connected with the old 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and with the Michi¬ 
gan Central. The Michigan Central operates under that 
name at present although it is a part of the New York 
Central System, but the Lake Shore & Michigan South¬ 
ern has been merged into the New York Central Rail¬ 
road. The most important of the western termini are 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Parkersburg and 
Charleston, W. Va. This border territory has for dec¬ 
ades been known as the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory, 
the railroad operating to and from the East being 
known as the trunk lines, and the lines operating west 
being known as the C. F. A. lines. Although substan¬ 
tially all of this so-called Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory 
is shown within the boundaries of the C. F. A. territory 
in a technical description of the C. F. A. territory, 
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the rates between the western termini points and con¬ 
tiguous territory, on the one hand, aind the territory 
east thereof, have been and are made by the eastern 
trunk lines and reflect throughout th<p trunk line rate 
adjustments, including the mileage scales in that ter¬ 
ritory where scales are used in constructing the rates. 

In the Eastern Class Rate Investigation the trunk 
line carriers proposed the use of their suggested mile¬ 
age scales as far west as Erie, Pa., Wheeling, Parkers¬ 
burg and Charleston, W. Va., and some of the lines 
even proposed the use of those scales as far west as 
Youngstown, Ohio. On the other ha^id, the rates be¬ 
tween this border territory and points in Central 
Freight Association territory reflect the Central 
Freight Association adjustments. Anjl the C. F. A. ad¬ 
justment is even reflected east of the western termini. 
For example, there is quite a stretch o| territory east of 
Pittsburgh known as the Pittsburgh $lus territory, ex¬ 
tending as far east as Johnstown, and the rates to and 
from this particular territory are madb upon a differen¬ 
tial basis over the Pittsburgh rates. It may not fairly 
be said that this border territory c^n be considered 
solely as C. F. A. territory from a rat^ or traffic stand¬ 
point. A question has been raised because of my fail¬ 
ure to assign the Bessemer & Lake IJrie Railroad and 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad to Central 
Freight Association territory. An examination of a 
map will show that the line of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie extends from Connellsville, Pa., which is in Tr unk 
Line territory, and Fairmont, W. Va., which is also in 
Trunk Line territory, to McKeesport, Pa., which is 
fifteen miles south of Pittsburgh, where the two lines 
join and extend through in a northwesterly direction 
to Youngstown, Ohio. It is 64 miles f rom Youngstown 
to Pittsburgh and 68 miles from Pittsburgh to Fair¬ 
mont and 58 miles from Pittsburgh to Connellsville. 
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The map will show that the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad, which has a total mileage of 204 miles, ex¬ 
tends from Erie, Pa., in a somewhat southeasterly di¬ 
rection through Butler, Pa., thence to East Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., and the section it traverses is entirely 
east of Pittsburgh, all in Trunk Line territory. In 
so far as rate adjustments to Trunk Line territory 
are concerned, a consideration of the territory they 
traverse and the rate adjustment prevailing in that 
territory as I have described, will show that these two 
railroads are clearly interterritorial, in my judgment, 
and cannot fairly be assigned solely to Central Freight 
Association territory. 

Reverting to the classification employed by the 
Commission for its statistics, one of the regions in its 
classification is the Pocahontas region, and there is 
no counterpart in rate or traffic parlance for such 
designation. Comprised within the Pocahontas region 
are the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western and 
the Virginian railways. All of these railroads are in 
Official Classification territory. The Norfolk & West¬ 
ern testified in the Eastern Class Rate Investigation 
that it even considered its line extending from 
Roanoke, Va., to Bristol, Tenn., as being within Trunk 
Line territory. All of the points on these respective 
railroads east of Parkersburg and Charleston, W. Va., 
were shown by their witnesses in the Eastern Class 
Rate Investigation to be within Trunk Line territory, 
and all of the adjustments between their lines east 
of the terminal I mentioned were a part of the proposed 
trunk line rate structure. West of Charleston and 
Parkersburg the railroads traverse C. F. A. territory, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio traversing West Virginia, Ohio, 
through Indiana to Chicago. The Norfolk & Western 
advances as far west as Cincinnati, with lines spread- 
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ing through southern Ohio. From established use and 
custom, and due to their geographical location, the 
Eichmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac and Virginian 
railways are trunk lines, and have always been so con¬ 
sidered by the Official Classification lines. The Chesa¬ 
peake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western are clearly 
interterritorial lines, and the rates between points on 
those lines and points in Central Freight Association 
territory are predicated upon the Chicago-New York 
base rate under the McGraham formula. For the rea¬ 
sons I have just given I have shown in Exhibit No. 
32 the Eichmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac and the 
Virginian railways where they belong, that is, in 
Trunk Line territory. For the same reasons I have 
shown the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & West¬ 
ern in the group of interterritorial lines, and, for the 
reasons I have explained, I have shown both the Pitts¬ 
burgh & Lake Erie and the Bessemer & Lake Erie in 
the interterritorial groups. 

Witness Hunter’s Exhibit No. 194 contains thirty- 
three commodity descriptions, sixth class and per¬ 
centages of sixth class. In the exceptions to the Official 
Classification in both Central Freight Association ter¬ 
ritory and in Trunk Line territory there are 118 groups 
of sixth class commodities which ate accorded less 
than sixth class rates. Some of ttyese are general. 
Some are more or less limited in application. And I 
might say where they are limited in application I 
would judge it is to take care of specific movements 
from specific territories, the commodity not being in¬ 
digenous or produced in the territory. I might say, 
moreover, there are literally thousaiids of commodity 
rates on these items which take sixth class and per¬ 
centages of sixth class in the Official Classification. 
We tested it out, and there are thousands of rates, 
and, in fact, the predominant movement of sixth class 
traffic, in my judgment, is on basis of sixth class or on 
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basis of commodity rates or commodity scales. Now, 
I note an item under muriatic acid. There are a great’ 
many commodity rates on that commodity. The same 
is true of asphalt and asphaltum. I will also refer to 
barytes. There is no production in Official Classifica¬ 
tion territory. It moves entirely from points south 
or west of the gateways; that is, it is produced south 
or west of the gateways. I could go on through, but I 
think that is sufficient, except I want to call attention 
now to the item of sixth class charges, on printing 
paper. Printing paper under I. & S. 644, and wrapping 
paper, in Trunk Line territory and from Trunk Line 
territory to Central Freight Association territory, is 
on basis of sixth class. Roofing paper is 90 per cent, 
of sixth class. There is hardly a pound of newsprint 
paper which moves within Official territory or Central 
Freight Association territory or to that territory which 
is not on rates which reflect 80 per cent, of the sixth 
class basis. The only newsprint producing mill in 
Central Freight Association territory is at Alexandria, 
Ind., a small mill. Eastbound it has rates on news¬ 
print to Trunk Line territory reflecting 80 per cent, 
of the former Chicago sixth class rate. As to rates 
within C. F. A. territory from Alexandria, that is now 
the subject of complaint before the Commission. I 
might add also that I am informed that the Alexandria 
mill is not now in operation. 

As to Exhibits 195 and 196, my remarks as to the 
application of sixth class runs to those exhibits, but 
in connection with this phase of my testimony I simply 
direct the Examiner’s attention and the attention of 
the Commission to my Exhibit No. 54, which shows 
what the carriers in Central Freight Association ter¬ 
ritory actually earn on traffic taking sixth class, 75 
per cent, of sixth class and 90 per cent, of sixth class, 
as shown by their test period of October 26th and 
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27th, 1926, and comparing that with the earnings on 
clay based upon the southern brick scale. 

Mr. Settle, in Exhibit No. 179,180 and 181, showed 
rates on China clay from New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore to representative points in Central Freight 
Association territory. He does not show Niagara Falls 
and points which I think would be topical of the dis¬ 
tance from the various points and from which I happen 
to have the distances worked. However, that takes 
the C. F. A. basis, just as much so as Pittsburgh does. 
Now, the distance from Baltimore to Niagara Falls 
is 436 miles, from Philadelphia it is 
Settle did not refer to the fact that 


438 miles. Mr. 
the rates from 


Portland are the same as from Baltinjore to this terri¬ 
tory, and the distance from Portland, Maine, to 
Niagara Falls is 558 miles as compared with 436 miles 
from Baltimore. 

A rate of eighteen cents is published to Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., on imported clay from Baltimore, Phila¬ 
delphia, New York, Boston and Portland. The Balti¬ 
more rate is published in B. & 0. ICC 21083; the 
Philadelphia rate in Reading tariff ICC J-8847, and 
in Pa. R. R. ICC 13801. The Boston rate is pub¬ 
lished in B. & M. ICC A-2510, and the Portland rate 
in Maine Central ICC C-4046. The distance from 
Baltimore is 436 miles via the P. R. R.-BufFalo and 
Erie Railroad. From Philadelphia 438 miles via the 
Reading, Bethlehem, L. V., Waverly, I). L. & W., B. R. 
& P. Junction, B. R. & P., LeRoy and N. Y. C. The 
distance from Portland is 558 miles via B. & M. Rot¬ 
terdam Junction, West Shore New York Central. The 
distance from Boston is 486 miles via B. & M. Port¬ 
land Junction, West Shore & New York Central. 

Again referring to Mr. Gwathme^’s request that 
I furnish the record citations to cases where the Com¬ 
mission has said that the Southwestern level of rates 
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might properly be higher than the Southeastern level, 
and particularly referring to the 10 per cent. I men¬ 
tioned, a ease will be found in 147 I. C. C. 109-111, 
the last paragraph on page 111, beginning “In the 
recent consolidated southwestern revision.” 

Mr. Gardner testified that to and from points in 
Official territory or, I believe he said, Trunk Line 
territory, where the Commission did not prescribe key 
rates, that they prescribed the application of the K-2 
scale. Mr. Gardner agrees that he was not referring 
to any territory north of Virginia. 

While, as Mr. Gardner says, the scale is applied 
in that part of Virginia lying north of the Norfolk & 
Western Railway, so far as I can discover, that is a 
voluntary act of the carriers. The Commission’s opin¬ 
ion, of course, speaks for itself, and I refer to finding 
17-A, 128 I. C, C. 599, and finding No. 18, 109 I. C. C. 
333, which show exactly what the Commission pre¬ 
scribed in connection with interterritorial rates. Now, 
I have a few exhibits here that I would like to dis¬ 
tribute. 

(Thereupon the documents so offered were 
received in evidence, marked “Complainants’ Ex¬ 
hibits Nos. 206 to 212, inclusive, Witness Bell.”) 

Examinee Weems: Exhibit 50-A, which is a 
correetioh of Exhibit No. 50, which was previously 
introduced, is also received. 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainants’ Ex¬ 
hibit No. 50-A, Witness Bell.”) 

Mr. Gardner, in the course of his testimony, re¬ 
ferred to a proposed revision of sewer pipe rates in 
Southern territory. Exhibit No. 206 shows a com¬ 
parison of the proposed sewer pipe rates, which are 
on the class 11 K-2 scale, with the rates on the southern 
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brick scale, and tbe per car revenue earnings on the 
two commodities. One of the commo dities I employed 
in showing rates from the South (was pulpwood to 
Canton, N. C. Mr. Gardner stated that the rates to 
Canton were on a very low basis, made for the benefit 
of the Canton plant. If I recall correctly, he said 
they were missionary rates. It is true that the rates 
on pulpwood, the first rates on pulpwood established 
to Canton, were missionary rates. I was with the 
Southern Railway when that was done, and in its rate 
department. A scale was established up to 100 miles 
and later to 160 miles. Those rates, as they would 
have been under the general increases and reduction 
of July 1, 1922, are shown in column 2. It will be 
observed that after distances of 160 miles are reached 
there are very rapid increases in the progressions, 
which was done in order to get away from the mission¬ 
ary character of rates for the longer distances. How¬ 
ever, on May 20, 1923, the Southern Railway made a 
voluntary revision in the rates on piilpwood to Canton, 
N. C., and to Bristol, Tenn.-Va., and voluntarily ap¬ 
plied the new scale to both Canton and to Bristol. 
The revised rates are shown in column 1, which should 
be contrasted with the previous rates shown in column 
2 and column 3. In column 2 there is shown the mis¬ 
sionary basis for the short hauls and in column 3 are 
the rates formerly in effect to Bristol when Bristol 
complained to the Southern RailwJay about the high 
level of its rates. Column 1 represents the rates vol¬ 
untarily established to both Cantcjm and Bristol by 
the Southern on May 20, 1923. Col umns 4 and 5 show 
the respective increases and decreases made in the 
rates on May 20, 1923. It may be said the rates apply 
generally from all stations on the Southern Railway 
in South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 


and Tennessee. 
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Witness Settle’s Exhibit No. 159 made a com¬ 
parison of certain rates on fuller’s earth. According 
to the United States Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Mines and Mineral Resources of the United States 
in 1927, Preliminary Summary, published August 13, 
1928, the value of Fuller’s earth, 1926, domestic pro¬ 
duction, $14.34 per ton; 1927, $14.24 per ton. 

Referring now to Exhibit 50-A, although with the 
correction to the figure of $2.82 as a proportional rate 
on barytes from Cartersville to Cincinnati, on ground 
barytes this rate is thirty cents higher than the rate 
on crude barytes shown on the original exhibit, but it 
is still sixty-eight cents per ton less than the propor¬ 
tional rate of $3.50 on clay to the Ohio River points 
shown, and I call attention to the fact also that the 
rate on ground barytes to the river crossings proper 
from Cartersville is $3.52, which is only two cents in 
excess of the proportional rate on clay from the clay 
producing points to the same river crossings. It will 
also be observed that the rate to these crossings proper 
from Cartersville is the same on crude as on ground 
barytes. 

My Exhibit No. 40 shows that the value of ground 
barytes in 1926 was $21.18 per ton, and in 1927 $20.23 
per ton. Witness Hunter’s Exhibit No. 173 corrected 
shows certain rates on boxide ore from McIntyre and 
Gordon, Ga. Gardner’s Exhibit No. 115 also shows 
rates on this commodity. Mr. Hunter did not show the 
average loading. Mr. Gardner showed an average 
loading of 38 gross tons, giving as authority I. C. C. 
Docket 11206, 59 I. C. C. 367. I simply draw attention 
to the fact that that case covered reparation on two 
carload shipments with an aggregate weight of 178,200 
pounds, which is equivalent to 39.7 gross tons per car. 
But I say that that average loading cannot be taken as 
representative or particularly in comparison with the 
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loading of clay, where the movement of thousands of 
cars is shown, as in this case. 

Witness Schofield filed an exhibit sho|wing the same 
rates on tripoli. As I recall it, the exhibit was num¬ 
bered 67. The Department of Commerce publication 
“Abrasive Materials in 1927,” page 95, shows the total 
production of tripoli in the United States in 1927 to 
have been 26,099 short tons, with a valiie shown “as 
sold (crude and finished)” of $17.13 per ton. At the 
top of page 95 of that publication the fallowing brief 
statement is made: 

“This value corresponds approximately to 26,000 
short tons of material of which about one-seventh was 
sold in the form of crude quarry products, and some of 
which was sold for as little as one dollar a ton. Most 
of the production, however, was sold in ground or other¬ 
wise prepared form by the producers at Values ranging 
from $13 to $24 a ton.” 

In several of Witness Gardner’s exhibits compar¬ 
ing the percentages which various commodity rates are 
of the Docket 13494 first-class rates, he stowed in some 
instances the percentage that the commodity rate is of 
the published first-class rate and in other instances 
the percentage of the K-2 scale. Finding No. 17, to 
which I have referred, in Docket 13494, shows clearly 
that between Trunk Line territory and the South the 
rates prescribed were less than would be produced by 
the K-2 scale. 

Exhibit No. 208 I have taken from [representative 
points to show what the percentages of the rates on clay 
based upon the southern brick scale would be both of 
the published first-class rates under the K-2 scale. I 
don’t know that this makes any material difference, but 
I wanted to bring out clearly just what ojir percentages 
are of the K-2 scale and not of the first-class rates, be¬ 
cause we are asking for a basis which is substantially 
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12 per cent, of the K-2 scale, not 12 per cent, of the 
first-class rates. 

If I said we contended for 12 per cent, of the K-2 
scale I misstated myself. What I should have said is 
we are contending for the projection of the southern 
brick scale into Official territory to be applied on clay. 
Now, it so happens that is about 12 per cent, of the 
K-2 scale, first class. 

Mr. Gardner referred to the fact that the southern 
lime scale approved by the Commission in 129 I. C. C. 
635 is an extremely low scale. In Exhibit No. 209 I 
have shown a comparison of the lime scales prescribed 
by the Commission in Docket 16170 for application 
within Central Freight Association territory. And I 
might say that rates substantially on the same scale 
were prescribed from eastern shipping points to the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory as compared with the 
southern scale. The descriptions are shown on the 
exhibit, and I merely call attention to the fact that 
column A shown in the exhibit in the 16170 scale is 
substantially the same as column C in the southern 
scale, and likewise the column B figures in the 16170 
scale are substantially the same as the column B figures 
in the southern scale. 

During the examination or during the cross-exam¬ 
ination of Witness Allen he was asked if the Commis¬ 
sion in prescribing the K-2 scale did not make increases 
in the scale to compensate for the computation of mile¬ 
ages via the short line route. After the Appendix K 
scale was prescribed in the original report in 100 
I. C. C., that scale was changed somewhat, and in the 
supplemental report, 109 I. C. C. 300, the K-l scale was 
prescribed, supplanting the Appendix K scale. When 
the Commission in its report in 113 I. C. C. 200, which 
was supplemental, prescribed the short line distance 
plan for computing the mileages it increased the K-l 
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scale to some extent, substituting therefor the K-2 scale, 
for the express purpose of taking care [of this change 
in computing the distance. In the first instance, the 
Commission prescribed in the first cas^ that the rates 
should be computed by the use of a limited number of 
lines, say, four or five or six lines. I Vill not go into 
the details but will try to cover it briefly. 

The carriers submitted to the Commission that 
that was not workable, and then they asked next that 
they be allowed to prescribe by the Usual workable 
routes. There was quite a controversy about it and 
the Commission finally gave the carriers the permis¬ 
sion they wanted, but they finally came to the Com¬ 
mission and said they could not decide among them¬ 
selves what the workable routes wer4, so then they 
asked the Commission to let them wojrk the mileages 
on the short line distances, and giving Very substantial 
increases in the scale to make up foir the loss as a 
result of its K-2 scale, with which I am about to deal. 
The present plan is that the shortest route via which 
carload traffic may be transported without transfer of 
loading be used. Now, no changes were made in the 
distances up to and including 150 miles. That is shown 
in Exhibit No. 210. Column 1 of tha.t exhibit shows 
the K-l scale and column 2 the K-2 scale. These two 
columns disclose that the distances ojver 380 miles a 
uniform addition of three cents per 100 pounds was 
made in the first-class rate for each mileage block. 

Assuming that 12 per cent, of first class might be 
applied on brick—and this basis is slightly higher than 
the southern brick scale extended—columns 3 and 4 
of the exhibit show what 12 per cent, of the first-class 
rates is under the K-l and the K-2 scales, respectively, 
when the figures are carried to the second decimal. For 
the distances over 380 miles this difference is uniformly 
3.6 cents per ton. Someone said, I think, that it would 
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make a difference of probably anywhere from 5 to 10 
cents. Now, the decision in Docket 13494 directed, how¬ 
ever, that fractions should be disposed of by omitting 
fractions less than a half cent, and when one-half cent 
or over they should be increased to the next whole 
numeral. Columns 5 and 6 show the effect of this rule 
where the K-l scale was increased 12 per cent, of that 
scale and the K-2 scale is exactly the same in 45 of 
those instances. It shows while the Commission 
granted some increases to make up for the carriers’ 
contention thht the scale should be increased, when 
you come to the low-grade commodities it does not 
make a particle of difference, or, at least, the differ¬ 
ence is negligible. 

In some of Mr. Gardner’s exhibits, Nos. 106, 107 
and 108, also 128 and 129, are shown the percentages 
which the existing clay rates from Southern territory 
to Official territory and rates on other commodities are 
of the contemporaneous first-class rates and the per¬ 
centages which the clay rates in the Eastern territory 
are of the first-class rates in that territory. Because 
of the lower level of the first-class rates in Official terri¬ 
tory the percentages of the clay rates in that territory 
are naturally higher than the percentages which the 
clay rates are of the first-class rates from the South 
to the Official territory. It is well known that the class 
rate level in Official territory is substantially lower than 
in Southern territory. There is no consistency in the 
class rates in Trunk Line territory, which are now 
under review in the Eastern Class Rate investigation. 

If the Examiner should approve the southern brick 
scale shown in column 6, that means that he would be 
approving a basis around 11 or 12 per cent, of the 13494 
K-2 scale as shown in column 7, but that he would be 
approving at the same time rates which are more like 
17 or 18 per cent, of the C. F. A. zone A scale as shown 
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in column 8. And that is the purpose of the exhibit. If 
you want to find what the percentages of the clay rates 
are in Official territory, you will find that in Gardner 
Exhibits 106, 107, 108 and 128 and 129. 

Witness Settle mentioned the fact that the basis 
for clay rates in Central Freight Association territory 
was formerly 83 1/3 per cent, of sixth class and that the 
exceptions provided for 80 per cent. Irj other words, 
saying that the normal basis, as I think he expressed it, 
for clay rates in Official territory was 80 per cent, of 
the sixth-class rates. 

While you are carrying clay on ah 80 per cent, 
basis and saying that that is the basis upon which the 
rates should be constructed, as I said a while ago, 
practically every pound of newsprint paper which 
moves within the territory is moving oh rates which 
are 80 per cent, of sixth class or less. Now, if you 
take the rates from the Fox River territory and re¬ 
lated groups down to Chicago and Chicago rate points 
and to St. Louis and St. Louis rate pointy, the rates on 
newsprint there are less than 80 per cent, of sixth class. 
The average of the rates from the Fox River and re¬ 
lated groups to Chicago is 75.6 per cei^t. of the zone 
A. C. F. A. scale, and to St. Louis the average is 79.7 
per cent, of the C. F. A. zone A scale. Newsprint loads 
50,000 pounds to the car, or slightly over that. 

I thought there was some confusion in regard to 
the spreads in these clay regions, the distances being 
shown in Witness Allen’s exhibit. I merely want to 
point out that taking the group 1 points, Which you will 
find enumerated on sheet 2 of Exhibit No. 4, and tak¬ 
ing every point embraced in that group-]—and we have 
excluded Kings Creek, S. C. The furthest point east 
in the group is Clayville Junction, S. C., and the most 
western point is Bath, S. C., and that shows a spread 
between the two points of 87 miles. Taking Potomac 
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Yard as illustrative, the distance from Clayville Junc¬ 
tion to Potomac Yard is 460 miles and from Bath, S. C., 
547 miles, which is a difference of 87 miles. 

But the average distance from that group is 505 
miles. Now, if we take the representative shipping 
points which we have used throughout the exhibits, 
Bath and Langley, according to Witness Allen’s testi¬ 
mony, as I recall it, he said about 80 per cent, of the 
production was from those two points—the average 
distance is 546 miles. Now, if we go to Gibson, Ga., 
Gibson is 605 miles—that is in group No. 38,—to Poto¬ 
mac Yard, and Hephzibah is 537 miles, there being a 
difference there of 38 miles to Hephzibah, the principal 
shipping point, and the average distance is 567 miles, 
there being a difference in the distance from Hephzi¬ 
bah and the average of all points in the group of only 
19 miles. Taking group 58, Andersonville, Ga., is the 
furthest distant point in the group, 735 miles, and 
Island Sanatorium is 647. So from these points in the 
group you would have a spread of 88 miles. When 
you come to the points where clay is actually shipped, 
Gordon and McIntyre, the distance is 662 from Gor¬ 
don and 671 from McIntyre, with a spread of only 
9 miles, and the average distance is 667 miles. 

The point I want to make is this, that if you took 
a weighted average movement of this clay you would 
find that the spread in distance to Potomac Yard from 
the most easterly and the most southerly group it would 
not exceed 139 miles, and to the Ohio River it would 
not exceed 45 miles. 

Mr. Dougherty seemed to lay great stress upon my 
inclusion of the Bessemer & Lake Erie and the Pitts¬ 
burgh & Lake Erie and the Chicago & Erie in the inter- 
territorial lines. I have explained about the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. In my 
direct examination I also explained why I included the 
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Chicago & Erie with the Erie System because it is an 
interterritorial line. I have been to the Chicago offices 
of the Chicago & Erie and you do not find a Chicago & 
Erie sign on any door or on any waybill. It is “Erie 
Railroad.” However, I wanted to say, Mr. Dougherty, 
that even if we should take those three railroads and 
assign them to C. F. A. lines, to meet his views—not 
that I concede that it is correct—it would not make any 
difference. 

If we were to take the Bessemer & L^ke Erie, Chi¬ 
cago & Erie and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie out of the 
interterritorial average and give them to the C. F. A. 
it would reduce the interterritorial average from 
$9930.53 per mile of road to $9759.82 per mile of road. 
It would increase the C. F. A. average as shown in the 
original exhibit from $5836.3 3to $6317.99, and the in¬ 
territorial average would still be 50 per cent, greater 
than the C. F. A. Now, similar comparisons can be 
made of the trunk line figures in my original exhibit. 
This exhibit prepared out of deference to Mr. Dough¬ 
erty’s views still shows that the net railway operating 
income per mile of road for the intertei[ritorial lines 
is 50 per cent, in excess of the same figure for Mr. 
Dougherty’s territory and this is substantially true as 
to the trunk lines as Exhibit 32 shows. 

All of the exhibits which I have prepared showing 
the earnings and the tonnage in C. F. A. and Trunk Line 
were for the purpose of showing that the territory 
north of the Ohio River as a whole has a greater earn¬ 
ing per mile of road and greater earning than Southern 
territory, and for the further reason that these lines 
in Trunk Line territory have in every case that I have 
been in involving commodity rates contended that their 
rate should be higher than the rates in (}. F. A. terri¬ 
tory. Now, I am not trying to get any lower rates than 
Mr. Dougherty, but what I am trying to show is 
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that operating results in Trunk Line territory would 
really justify lower rates than C. F. A. territory, and to 
combat the carrier’s constant contention that the trunk 
line rates should be higher. 

I will offer Exhibit No. 213 without comment, 
showing operating performance figures and averages 
for 1925 of carriers operating between points in Trunk 
Line territory, between points in Trunk Line terri¬ 
tory and points in C. F. A. territory, and between 
points in C. F. A. territory. 

(Thereupon the exhibit so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainants’ Ex¬ 
hibit No. 213, Witness Bell.”) 

By Mr. Eshelman: 

Official territory is not only lower rated than 
southern as to class rates. It is lower rated on a great 
many of the commodities. I will concede there are 
some commodity rates in the South on a lower level 
than in Official territory. On the other hand, there 
are a great many rates in Official territory lower than 
in Southern territory. 

Mr. Cook: At the last hearing, Mr. Gwath- 
mey, who is now ill, obtained permission to file the 
financial statement of the Black Mountain Rail¬ 
way, that is, through Witness Smith. That has 
been furnished to Mr. Gwathmey, and I desire to 
file it of record at this time. 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Defendants’ Exhibit 
No. 214, Witness Smith.”) 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o’clock P. M., the hear¬ 
ing was closed.) 
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R. T. Vanderbilt Company, 

. ET AL., 

Complainants, 

v. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, et al., 

Defendants. 


Docket No. 20482, 
and Sub. No. 1 
and 2. 


Empire Floor & Wall Tile Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 

Complainant, 

v. 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway, et al.. 

Defendants. 


Docket No. 20225. 


New Jersey Coated Paper Com- ' 

PANY, ET AL., 

Complainants, 

v. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Com¬ 
pany, et AL., 

Defendants. 

St. Regis Paper Company, et al., ' 

Complainants, 

v. 

Ann Arbor Railroad Company, 

ET AL., 

Defendants. 


Docket No. 20734. 


Docket No. 20850. 


Castanea Paper Company, 

Complainant, 

v. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, et al., 

Defendants. 


Docket No. 20929. 
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International Paper Company, 

ET AL., 

Complainants, 
i v. 

Ann Arbor Railroad Company, 

et AL., 

Defendants. 

✓ 

D. M. Bare Paper Company, 

Complainant, 

v. 

Central of Georgia Railway 
Company, et al., 

Defendants. 

Trenton Potteries Company, 

Complainant, 

v. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, et al., 

Defendants. 

* 

International Paper Company, ' 

ET AL., 

Complainants, 

v. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, et al., 

Defendants. 

Ceramic Traffic Association, ' 

Complainant, 

v. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Com¬ 
pany, 


Docket No. 20930. 


Docket No. 21347. 


Docket No. 21619. 


Docket No. 20409. 


Docket No. 17840. 


Defendant. 
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Room 1103, I. C. C. building, 
Washington, D. C., 
Wednesday, June 15, 1932. 

The above-entitled cases came on for hearing at 

10 o’clock A. M., pursuant to notice. 

Before: Examinees Gr. M. Curtis and Harold M. 

Brown. 

— 

I 

Appearances: 

Messrs. Wilbur La Roe, Jr., Frederick E. Brown, 
and Charles E. Bell, appealing for Interna¬ 
tional Paper Company, West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company, St. Regis Paper Company 
and affiliated companies. 

Mr. Milton P. Bauman appearing for Empire 
Floor & Wall Tile Company, in Docket No. 
20225, and for New Jersey Cbated Paper Com¬ 
pany and complainants in Docket No. 20734. 

Mr. C. R. Marshall for Castanea Paper Company 
and New York & Pennsylvania Paper Com- 
pany. j 

Mr. M. D. Warren appearing for Keystone Pottery 
Company, in Docket No. 21619, and for Ce¬ 
ramic Traffic Association. 

Mr. E. E. Hostler appearing for D. M. Bare Pa¬ 
per Co. 

Mr. Lewis H. Rubin appearing for complainant 
in Docket No. 21619. 

Messrs. Francis R. Cross, J. F. Eshelman, W. I. 
Woodcock, Jr., and A. P. Dpnadio, appearing 
for defendants in Docket Nc|. 20482, etc. 

Mr. J. F. Eshelman for defendants in Docket No. 
20409, et al. 
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Messrs. J. F. Eshelman and W. I. Woodcock Jr., 
appearing for defendants in Docket No. 17840. 
Messrs. Charles H. Blatchford and George H. 
Thompson appearing for Maine Central Rail¬ 
road Company. 

Mr. W. A. Cole appearing for Boston & Maine 
Railroad. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

Examiner Curtis: Gentlemen, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has set for hearing at this 
time and place nine dockets, in which we are to 
take evidence to determine the amounts of repara¬ 
tion due claimants in proceedings in which the 
Commission has already found that the claimants 
were entitled to reparation. Apparently the prin¬ 
cipal case covers eight out of the nine, and that 
is R. T. Vanderbilt Company, Inc., et al., against 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company, et al., 
167 I. C. C. 319, and Docket No. 21619, Trenton 
Potteries Company against the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company, 179 I. C. C. 257. The Com¬ 
mission has also set for hearing at this time and 
place six other dockets that are new cases, in 
which the reasonableness of the rates is assailed 
and reparation is sought. Now, in their order, 
we have Docket No. 20482, R. T. Vanderbilt Com¬ 
pany, Inc. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com¬ 
pany and others. Then we have two sub-numbers 
in connection with that case, Sub No. 1 and Sub 
No. 2. Docket No. 20225, Empire Floor & Wall 
Tile Company, Inc. v. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway a,nd others. Docket No. 20409, Interna¬ 
tional Paper Company and others, v. Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company and others. Docket 
No. 20734, New Jersey Coated Paper Company 
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and others v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company and 
others. Docket No. 20850, St. Regis Paper Com¬ 
pany and others v. Ann Arbor Railroad Company 
and others. Docket No. 20929, Castanea Paper 
Company and others v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail¬ 
road Company and others. Docket No. 20930, In¬ 
ternational Paper Company and others v. Ann 
Arbor Railroad Company and others. Docket No. 
21347, D. M. Bare Paper Compahy v. Central of 
Georgia Railway Company and others. These 
cases seem to grow out of the Commission’s re¬ 
port in the case of the Vanderbilt Company against 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company and 
others, 167 I. C. C. 319. 

Now, we have also Dockejt No. 21619, the 
Trenton Potteries Company v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company and others, and the proceed¬ 
ings here seem to rest upon the decision in Tren¬ 
ton Potteries Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail¬ 
road Company, et al., 179 I. C. C. 257. 

The Examiner has before him some corre¬ 
spondence received by the Comn)iission, referring 
to the case of the Vanderbilt Company v. Rail¬ 
roads, I. C. C. Docket No. 20482 and related cases, 
and International Paper Compa|ny v. Railroads, 
I. C. C. Docket No. 20409 and rejated cases, pass¬ 
ing between Mr. Wilbur La Roe, Jr., represent¬ 
ing complainants, and Mr. Josejph F. Eshelman, 
Mr. Francis R. Cross and Mr. Hjenry Thurtell, in 
which in substance they announce that they have 
agreed that proof of the payment of the charges 
on which reparation is claimed may be had by 
affidavit, following the practice under Rule 5 of 
our Rules of Practice. Is that a correct state¬ 
ment? 

Mr. La Roe: I think it is, Mr. Examin er. 
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Mr. Gross: I think that correspondence will 
also cover Docket No. 21619. 

Mr. Rubin: That is correct. 

Mr. Bauman: Will that apply equally to 
Docket Nos. 20225 and 20734! 

Mr. Cross: I would say, Mr. Bauman, that 
they were covered by Examiner Curtis’ statement 
with regard to the cases associated with the Van¬ 
derbilt case. We have no objection to affidavit 
proof in those cases. 

Mr. Eshleman : It was the understanding that 
the defendants had agreed not to object to affidavit 
proof, that is, as to its sufficiency as compared to 
the calling of a witness. We do not want to put 
the complainants to the necessity, if it is incon¬ 
venient to them, of bringing witnesses in to pre¬ 
sent proof of the manner in which the payment 
and bearing of the charges was handled. 

Examiner Curtis: I want to ask counsel to 
enter into an agreement to this effect: that the 
complainants will turn over their freight bills sup¬ 
porting their respective claims for reparation in 
these cases to the delivering lines, or such lines 
as counsel may agree upon; that the defendants 
will then undertake to check the accuracy of the 
rates charged, w r ith the proper extensions, and 
apply the rates found reasonable to these various 
shipments, as shown by the freight bills and sup¬ 
ported by affidavit proof; that they will confer with 
each other by correspondence, looking to an agreed 
amount for each claim; that after that has been 
done they will then enter into a stipulation in 
writing, signed by the respective parties, and send 
that to the Commission with the freight bills, to 
be lodged in the docket as the basis for an award 
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of reparation, leaving the Commission nothing to 
do except enter the order. 

Me. Eshelmax : It is my understanding that 
such stipulations or agreements as we enter into 
after the check simply go to the point that we do 
check those against our records as being the 
amounts charged and collected; the amount of 
which would be the excess of the prescribed basis, 
we will say, as compared with the other, and will 
not constitute a stipulation on our part that all 
the shipments affected by the order are included 
in the Rule 5 statements or that there is any ad¬ 
mission on our part that the particular amount is 
due as reparation under the finding. In other 
words, we will undertake, with the complainants, 
as I understand it, to relieve the Commission of 
certain checking, in order to say what the state¬ 
ments show, but without any agreement on our 
part as to the legal effect. And the reason for 
that is that, if we had been willing, perhaps, to 
stipulate as to the legal effect, we would not have 
had to bother these complainants to come here 
today, because of the holding of the Federal court 
in a couple of cases. 

Me. La Roe: Now, Mr. Examiner, if we may 
deal with Docket No. 20482, Sub No. 1, West Vir¬ 
ginia Pulp & Paper Company v. Central of 
Georgia Railway Company, et al., I have the Rule 
5 statements and the accompanying affidavits 
ready for introduction in evidence. There are a 
good many of these affidavits, and, with your per¬ 
mission, I will read one typical one for the con¬ 
venience of everyone concerned. I offer, first, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company claim No. 
R-95, in the amount of $13,447.49; the freight 
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charges being $87,640.71. The accompanying affi¬ 
davit reads: 

“Affidavit. 


State of New York, 
County of New York, 



“Thos. Luke, being duly sworn, says that he 
is Vice President of the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company, which said company is a com¬ 
plainant in a proceeding before the Interstate 
Commerce Co mm ission known as Docket No. 
20482 Sub 1 covering shipments of clay, and says 
that he has checked the attached reparation claim 
statement No. B-95 and says that the statement 
is correct; that the shipments were made between 
the points as shown, that the dates of shipment 
and delivery are as shown, that the shipments 
moved over the routes as shown, that freight 
charges were paid in the amounts and on the dates 
as shown; and that the freight charges on the 
shipments listed on the attached reparation claim 
statement were actually paid and borne by the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company and not 
passed along to any other person or persons in 
any manner whatsoever. 


(Signed) “Thos. Luke 


‘ * Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th 
day of June, 1932, by Thos. Luke, who personally 
appeared before me and whom I know to be Vice 
President of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com¬ 
pany. 

(Signed) “Jos. G. Huntington, 
“Notary Public, New York County.” 

Now, that claim, with the affidavit which I 
have read and with the Buie 5 statement contain- 
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ing a detailed list of all the shipments involved in 
that claim, I now offer in evidence as complain¬ 
ant’s Exhibit No. R-l. 

I offer, as Exhibit No. R-2, West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Company Claim No. R-96, in the 
sum of $4052.42. I also offer, as Exhibit No. R-3, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company Claim No. 
R-97, in the amount of $1507.59, with the accom¬ 
panying affidavit and Rule 5 statement. Also, as 
Exhibit No. R-4, West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company Claim No. R-98, in the amount of $838.52, 
with the same papers accompanying. Also, as 
Exhibit No. R-5, West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company Claim No. R-99, in |the amount of 
$11,834.18, with the same papers accompanying. 
Also, as Exhibit No. R-6, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company Claim No. R-100, in the amount 
of $4777.74, with the same papers accompanying. 
Also, as Exhibit No. R-7, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company Claim No. R-102), in the amount 
of $1616.67, with the same papers accompanying. 
Also, as Exhibit No. R-9, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company Claim No. R-102, in the amount 
of $1028.01, with the same paperjs accompanying. 
Also, as Exhibit No. R-9, West Virginia Palp & 
Paper Company Claim No. R-103, in the amount 
of $581.30, with the same papers accompanying. 
Also, as Exhibit No. R-10, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company Claim No. R-10&, in the amount 
of $160.66, with the same papers accompanying. 

Coming now to Docket No. 20,850, St. Regis 
Paper Company, et al., v. Ann Arbor Railroad 
Company, et al., I have but one claim on behalf of 
that company, which consists of twelve pages, in 
the total amount of $24,184.92, the freight charges 
having been $120,513.32; those amounts being 
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shown in the summary on page 12 of the claim. 
I also have an accompanying affidavit, very similar 
to that already read on behalf of the West Vir¬ 
ginia Pulp & Paper Company; the only difference 
being that that affidavit relates to three affiliated 
companies, namely, the St. Regis Paper Company, 
Taggart Brothers Company and Harrisville Paper 
Corporation. 

There is an accompanying supplemental affi¬ 
davit, reading as follows: 

“Carl B. Martin, being duly sworn, deposes 
and says that he resides in White Plains, N. Y.; 
that he is Treasurer of the Harrisville Paper Cor¬ 
poration of Harrisville, New York, and that as 
Treasurer of such Corporation it was to his knowl¬ 
edge and belief that such Corporation purchased, 
on or about the 28th day of June, 1927, all of the 
manufacturing supplies, equipment, and personal 
property of the Diana Paper Company, bankrupt, 
of Harrisville, N. Y.; that the Harrisville Paper 
Corporation also purchased from the Diana Paper 
Company, D. B. Schuyler, Trustee, all of the ac¬ 
counts and bills receivable of said Diana Paper 
Company, bankrupt, or all interest that the Diana 
Paper Company, bankrupt, might have had in said 
accounts and bills receivable.” 

I do not ask the carriers’ counsel to stipulate 
as to the legal effect of that statement, but I should 
like a stipulation as to the facts, so as to avoid 
calling Mr. Martin as a witness. The date of the 
purchase of the business of the Diana Paper Com¬ 
pany was on or about June 28, 1927. At the date 
of the purchase those were live and existent claims 
on the part of the Diana Paper Company against 
the railroads. 
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Me. Eshelman: We will agree that if a wit¬ 
ness were present he would testify along the lines 
you have indicated, Mr. La Roe. 

Me. La Roe : Now I offer, as Exhibit No. S-l, 
the claim on behalf of the St. Regis Paper Com¬ 
pany and affiliated companies, consisting of twelve 
typewritten pages, in the total amount of $24,- 
184.92, accompanied by two affidavits by Mr. Carl 
B. Martin, the first dealing with the shipments and 
with the paying and bearing of the freight charges, 
and the second being the one dealing with the 
corporate affiliation, which I have just read. I ask 
that that entire file be marked Exhibit No. S-l in 
Docket No. 20,850. 

Me. Cboss: Now, I might ask Mr. La Roe or 
Mr. Ferguson whether the shipments shown on 
Exhibits R-l to R-10, inclusive, cover all the ship¬ 
ments of clay from North Caroling, South Caro¬ 
lina or Georgia received by the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company at any one of its mills in Official 
territory during the reparation period. 

Me. Ferguson : No. We do not show all the 
cars, because in some cases there was no repara¬ 
tion due us, but we have included all the cars on 
which we are claiming reparation. That includes 
Johnsonburg, Tyrone and Williamsburg. We also 
have mills at Piedmont-Luke and Covington. Those 
are all; three on which we have reparation and 
two on which we have no reparation. 

Examinee Cuetis : The Examiher is compelled 
to rule that this proceeding is confined to the de¬ 
termining of the amounts of reparation. We can¬ 
not go beyond that, one way or the other. 

(Thereupon the documents referred to were 
received in evidence, marked ‘ * Complainant’s Ex- 
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Mbits Nos. R-l to R-10, inclusive, La Roe, Coun¬ 
sel.”) 

Me. La Roe: ExMbit S-l covers Carthage, 
N. Y., Watertown, N. Y., Harrisville, N. Y., Nor¬ 
folk, N. Y., and Raymondville, N. Y. These are 
all of the mill points of the St. Regis Paper Com¬ 
pany. 

Me. Bbown : The first exhibit offered in Docket 
No. 20930, No. T-l, consists of two Rule 5 state¬ 
ments; one covering shipments moving in March, 
1931, from Gordon, Ga., to Ticonderoga, N. Y.; 
the other showing shipments moving from Lang¬ 
ley, S. C., to Ticonderoga, N. Y., during the period 
March 13, 1931, to April 18, 1931, said statements 
being accompanied by affidavits covering each. 

As Exhibit No. T-2,1 offer a Rule 5 statement 
covering shipments moving during the period from 
March 21, 1931, to April 24, 1931, both inclusive, 
from Dry Branch, Ga., to Corinth, N. Y., with ac¬ 
companying affidavit. 

As Exhibit No. T-3,1 offer a Rule 5 statement 
covering shipments moving during the period 
March 13,1931, to April 2,1931, from Dry Branch, 
Ga., to Turners Falls, Mass., and a statement 
covering one shipment moving March 23, 1931, 
from the same origin to the same destination, ac¬ 
companied by an affidavit. As Exhibit No. T-4, 
I offer a Rule 5 statement covering shipments 
moving March 24,1931, to April 23,1931, inclusive, 
from Dry Branch, Ga., to Port Edward, N. Y., 
with an accompanying affidavit. As Exhibit No. 
T-5,1 offer a single-sheet Rule 5 statement cover¬ 
ing shipments moving during the period July 16, 
1926, to November 9, 1929, from Langley, S. C., 
Gordon, Ga., and Winthrop, Ga., to Franklin, 
N. H., with an accompanying affidavit. As Ex- 
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Mbit No. T-6, a single-sheet Rule 5 statement 
covering two shipments forwarded April 3 and 
April 14, 1931, from Gordon, Ga., |to Piereefield, 
N. Y., accompanied by an affidavit. As ExMbit 
No. T-7, a Rule 5 statement of two sheets cover¬ 
ing shipments moving during the period from 
February 6, 1928, to June 12, 1930, from Gordon, 
Ga., McIntyre, Ga., Dry Branch, Ga., and Win- 
throp, Ga., to Turners Falls, Massj., with accom¬ 
panying affidavit. As Exhibit No. T-8, a single¬ 
sheet Rule 5 statement covering shipments mov¬ 
ing during the period from October 20, 1927, to 
November 7, 1927, from Winthrop, Ga., to Berlin 
N. H. I might say with respect to that statement, 
Mr. Examiner, that it has been certified under the 
provisions of Rule 5 of the Rules df Practice. It 
was the only one of the set which came back to us 


order to have 
o. T-9, I offer 


certified, but we are offering it in 
the chain complete. As Exhibit Nj 
a Rule 5 statement consisting of five pages, cover¬ 
ing shipments moving during the years 1927, 1928, 
1929, 1930 and 1931 from Gordon, pa., to Pierce- 
field, N. Y.; from Winthrop, Ga., to the same 
destination; from Langley, S. C., to Canton, N. Y., 
and from Winthrop and Hephzibah, Ga., to Can¬ 
ton, N. Y., with accompanying affidavits. As Ex¬ 
hibit No. T-10, a Rule 5 statement consisting of 
eight pages, covering shipments moving during 
the period from August 12, 1927, to March 18, 
1931, from Langley, S. C., Winthrop, Augusta, 
Gordon, Clayfield and Dry Branch, Ga., to Corinth, 
N. Y., and from Winthrop, Ga., to White River 
Junction, Vt., with accompanying affidavits. 

As Exhibit No. T-ll, a Rule 5 statement con¬ 
sisting of five pages, covering shipments moving 
during the period from March 22, 1928, to March 
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20, 1931, from Gordon, Ga., and Winthrop, Ga., 
also from Langley, S. C., and Dry Branch, Ga., to 
Fort Edward, N. Y., with accompanying affidavit. 
As Exhibit No. T-12, a single-sheet Rule 5 state¬ 
ment covering one carload moving April 8, 1931, 
from Langley, S. C., to Ticonderoga, N. Y., with 
accompanying affidavit. As Exhibit No. T-13, a 
single-sheet Rule 5 statement covering shipments 
moving during the period from June 16, 1926, to 
November 24,1930, from Langley, S. C., to Delano 
Junction, N. Y., with accompanying affidavit. I 
wish to reserve the privilege of submitting, within 
ten days, Rule 5 statements covering claims 
against the Boston & Maine Railroad, or certain 
of them, and a Rule 5 statement covering one claim 
against the New Haven. 

I assume that there will be no objection to my 
submitting these others within ten days. 

Me. Cross: Subject to an objection which I 
want to make to all these statements. We have 
evidence that some of the shipments were routed 
by the shipper through Shenandoah Junction; and, 
as I have already stated, the clay rates did not 
apply over that route and do not so apply today. 

Examiner Curtis : The substance of your res¬ 
ervation is that you want it to come within the 
scope of the Commission’s finding, bearing in mind 
what it was then dealing with, and that was a 
complaint assailing certain rates, which were con¬ 
demned and found unreasonable, and reasonable 
rates prescribed; is that correct? 

Mrj Cross: Yes, sir. I do not know whether 
the record in the Vanderbilt case shows that the 
clay rates did not apply via Shenandoah Junction. 

Mr. La Roe: We attacked all rates on clay 
from the South to the North, and we did not ex- 
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elude the Shenandoah Junction route at all. The 
complaint was broad enough to include all routes. 

(Thereupon documents referred to were re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibits Nos. T-l to T-13, inclusive, Brown, Coun¬ 
sel.”) 

Me. Cross: In Dockets 20482, silb No. 1, 20225, 
20850, 20929, 20930 and 21347, which, as I under¬ 
stand it, are all the cases involving rates on clay 
from the South, defendants offer to prove, by the 
testimony of witnesses properly qualified and hav¬ 
ing knowledge of the facts, that the rates found 
by the Commission to be reasonable maximum 
rates for past and future application on clay from 
South Carolina, North Carolina and Georgia to 
destinations in Official territory wpre in some in¬ 
stances higher and in others lower than the rates 
assailed in those complaints; that the rates found 
to be maximum reasonable rates for past and fu¬ 
ture application on clay from the designated 
Southern States to destinations ip Central terri¬ 
tory were and are on a materially higher level 
than the rates found to be maximum reasonable 
rates for past and future application on clay 
from the designated Southern Stanes to points in 
Trunk Line and New England territories; that, 
because of the differences in level between the class 
rates to Central territory, on the one hand, and 
Trunk Line and New England territories, on the 
other hand, a basis of approximately 17.8 per cent, 
of the contemporaneous first class rates to Trunk 
Line and New England territories was and is re¬ 
quired to effect a level of rates on clay to Trunk 
Line and New England territories approximately 
equivalent to the level found not unreasonable for 
past and future application to Central territory; 
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whereas the rates found by the Commission to be 
reasonable maximum rates for past and future 
application to Trunk Line and New England ter¬ 
ritories are but 16 per cent, of the contempora¬ 
neous first class rates; and, finally, that the Com¬ 
mission’s prescriptions of a lower basis of rates 
for past and future application to Trunk Line and 
New England territories than it found reasonable 
for past and future application to Central terri¬ 
tory is contrary to the principles which it has ap¬ 
plied with respect to rates on other commodities 
from Southern territory to Official territory. 

Mr. La Roe : I do not know whether it is nec¬ 
essary for me to make a reply or not, because all 
the points to which counsel refers are clearly out¬ 
side the issue here; the only issue here being a 
question of reparation, and every one of the points 
which my Brother Cross has now referred to deals 
with the proposition that the Commission did 
something wrong in establishing the rate basis in 
this proceeding. As I understand it, the propriety 
of what the Commission did is not involved here. 
The issue of Section 1 is not here presented. Let 
us take up the points on which Mr. Cross relies. 
I find that in his petition dated November 22, 1930, 
entitled “Petition of Official Classification Lines 
for Re-argument and Re-consideration with Re¬ 
spect to Rates on Imported Clay and to Repara¬ 
tion,” a lot of the arguments—Mr. Eshelman’s 
name is on that petition—that he now makes were 
made. Mr. Cross just mentioned the fact that the 
eastern class rates from the South or, rather, the 
Docket 13494 rates, I believe, to the North are dif¬ 
ferent from those to C. F. A. territory. This very 
argument is presented here in this petition to 
which I have referred; and in an earlier petition, 
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also signed by Mr. Eshelman, the same arguments 
were made with respect to rates on shipments 
from the South. I think I can truthfully say that 
there has been no petition filed by the railroads 
dealing with the merits of this proposition that 
has not stressed two propositions: first, that inas¬ 
much as the class rates are different to Trunk Line 
territory than to C. F. A. territory, the Commis¬ 
sion made a mistake in using the 16 per cent, ba¬ 
sis. Now, that is exactly the argument Mr. Cross 
is now using. And throughout this proceeding, 
both the complainants and the defendants have 
dealt with the proposition as to the relationship 
between the Trunk Line rates and the C. F. A. 
rates. I call your Honor’s attention to the prop¬ 
osition that what Mr. Cross is now offering to 
prove in that respect is something that has been 
before the Commission ever since the case came to 
trial, and that petition after petition concerning 
these same points has been made by the carriers. 

Now, dealing with the second proposition, 
namely, he offers to prove that the carriers main¬ 
tained some rates which were lowjer than the rates 
which the Commission found just and reasonable. 
In other words, his legal proposition is that, be¬ 
cause there were some instance^ where the car¬ 
riers voluntarily maintained lower rates than the 
Commission found reasonable, therefore, it was 
within their legal right to chargje excessive rates 
in every other case they pleased, bud that the com¬ 
plainants are not entitled to reparation, merely 
because there were some instances where the car¬ 
riers happened to maintain lower rates than the 
Commission prescribed. I know of no case where 
any such proposition as that has been sustained, 
and I do not ever expect to see ope. Furthermore, 
that point also was adequately covered in the peti- 
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tion of the carriers, which the Commission denied 
not once but three times, covering Southern clay 
rates. I do not care to go into detail further, be¬ 
cause every one of Mr. Cross’ points, as he must 
himself recognize, deals with the propriety of what 
the Commission did under Section 1, and the Ex¬ 
aminer made it clear at the outset of the hearing 
that that issue is not involved. 

Examinee Curtis: The Examiner rules that 
the motion is not within the scope of the present 
proceedings; that it appears that the matter has 
been brought to the attention of the Commission 
some two or three times and denied, and, there¬ 
fore, the Examiner rules that the motion of Mr. 
Cross and his associate, Mr. Eshelman, is denied. 
To that ruling he may have an exception, and, of 
course, he knows that he has the right to apply to 
the Commission, by petition, for any further rem¬ 
edies that he thinks he might avail himself of. 

Mr. Cross : I ask for an exception. 

Examiner Curtis: The exception is granted. 


DOCKET NO. 20225. 

Mr. Bauman: The complainant in Docket No. 
20225 is the Empire Floor and Wall Tile Com¬ 
pany, the complaint having been filed October 20, 
1927. It embraces a movement of thirty-six cars 
shipped from Penland, North Carolina, to Me- 
tuchen, New Jersey, between January 17, 1927, 
and April 20, 1929, inclusive. I have prepared a 
Rule V statement, and supporting affidavits which 
is Exhibit No. V-l, detailing all the printed data, 
including the routes over which the shipments 
moved, and I have one copy for the Commission 
and one copy for the defendants. 
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The first-class rates from Penland, North 
Carolina, to Metuchen, N. J., at the time these 
shipments moved, were $1.72 per 300 pounds, up 
to January 14, 1928, as published in Cotterill’s 
L C. C. 611, and Cotterill’s I. C. C. 660, and $1.70 
per 100 pounds on and subsequent to January 15, 
1928, as published in Curlett’s L C. C. 200. 

Separation is sought to the basis of the rate 
of $5.50 per net ton, on the shipments referred to 
in that statement, by affidavit, prior to January 
15, 1928, said rate being arrived at by computing 
16 per cent, of the first-class rate of $1.72, con¬ 
temporaneously in effect in the involved shipments 
prior to January 14, 1928, and the rate of $5.40 
per net ton on shipments referred to in the state¬ 
ment and affidavit, on and subsbquent to January 
15, 1928, such rate being arrived at by computing 
16 per cent, of the first-class ratfe of $1.70 in effect 
during the complaint. 

I also offer for the account of the Empire 
Floor & Wall Tile Company an affidavit and a 
Rule V statement covering shipments from Pen- 
land, N. C., to Zanesville, Ohio, which will be Ex¬ 
hibit No. W-l. This statement involves the ship¬ 
ment contained in the complaint in Docket No. 
20,225, which moved between August 12, 1928, and 
March 1, 1929, inclusive, being routed C. C. & O., 
C. & O., Pennsylvania Railroad. The freight 
charges were paid on the basis of the applicable 
rate of $6.01 per ton, and reparation is sought to 
the basis of 16 per cent, of the contemporaneous 
rate of first-class of $1.54 per 100 pounds, as pub¬ 
lished in B. T. J., I. C. C. 1984. Sixteen per cent, 
of the first-class rate is $5 per iiet ton. 

(Thereupon, the documents referred to were 
received in evidence, marked “V-l” and “W-l.”) 
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Me. Warren: Exhibit V-2 is a statement of 
shipments received by the Trent Tile Company, 
and is marked, at the head: “Claim No. 1 of the 
Trent Tile Company under the Decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket No. 
20,432.” The total amount claimed is $1837.46, 
and the supporting affidavit I tender with the 
data. Exhibit No. V-3 is a statement covering: 
“Claim No. 1 of the Robertson Art Tile Com¬ 
pany,” of Morrisville, Pennsylvania. The total 
amount of this claim is $1155.29, not including in¬ 
terest. The supporting affidavit is tendered with 
the statement. 

Exhibit Y-l covers Claim No. 1 of the Mata- 
wan Tile Company of Matawan, New Jersey. The 
total amount of the claim is $369.62, without in¬ 
terest. The supporting affidavit is tendered with 
the claim. Exhibit Y-2 is a statement of the claim 
of the Matawan Tile Company, Claim No. 2. The 
total amount is $1478.57. This exhibit, Y-2, is not 
supported by an affidavit, but I should like the 
indulgence of the Examiner and counsel to file that 
later. 

Exhibit No. Y-3 is a statement of Claim No. 3 
of the Matawan Tile Company for $294.90, and 
that also has not been supported by affidavit, and 
I will ask the same treatment of that as of the 
foregoing statement. Exhibit Y-4 is a statement 
of claim No. 1 of the Mosaic Tile Company, of 
Matawan, New Jersey, for $58.92, covering one 
car. There is no supporting affidavit with that 
claim, and I would like the privilege of furnishing 
that at a later date. In the exhibits in Docket No. 
20,482, intervening petition, the basis claimed for 
reparation is 16 per cent, of the group rate that 
was subsequently published. It may be necessary 
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to amend those claims to some extent, and use 
actually 16 per cent, of the rates in effect between 
the points between which shipments moved. 

Examiner Curtis: That is to say, you may 
wish to file and furnish copies thereof to the par¬ 
ties, counsel for defendants, a new statement 
based on 16 per cent, of the rates in effect? 

Mr. Warren: I think that under your state¬ 
ment this morning, defendants and I can agree 
on the basis to submit by filing the freight bills. 

(Thereupon, the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked Exhibits V-2 and V-3.) 

Examiner Curtis: The statements and affi¬ 
davits marked as Exhibits Y-l to Y-4, inclusive, 
will be received in evidence in 'Docket 20,482, on 
an intervening petition. 

(Thereupon, the documents referred to were 
received in evidence, marked as Exhibits Nos. Y-l 
to Y-4, inclusive.) 

N. A. MEYERS. 

N. A. Meyers, was thereupon produced as a wit¬ 
ness, and, having been first duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Marshall: 

I am Norman A. Meyers, of Johnsonburg, Penna. 
I am connected with the Castanea Paper Company, 
and the New York & Pennsylvania Company, in the 
capacity of office manager. I have been with the New 
York & Pennsylvania Company about nineteen years, 
and with the Castanea Paper Company since its or¬ 
ganization in 1920. I have full knowledge of the books 
of these companies and have approved all of the bills 
for payment. 
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I am familiar with the reparation claims filed by 
the Castanea Paper Company, and the New York & 
Pennsylvania Company, against Terminal Roads, 
Johnsonburg and Lock Haven, Penna. Those com¬ 
panies use this southern clay in their processes of 
manufacturing paper and received shipments of this 
southern clay during the period covered by the com¬ 
plaint in Docket 20,929. Subsequently to the Commis¬ 
sion’s decision in Docket No. 20,482, and related cases, 
including Docket No. 20,929,1 prepared certain Rule V 
statements on account of the Castanea Company and 
the New York & Pennsylvania Company. 

The Rule V statement covering claim of the 
Castanea Paper Company v. The Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road Company, entitled “Claim No. C-3,” covers ship¬ 
ments of clay received from points in Georgia to 
Johnsonburg. The reparation in principal is $4.15. 

I offer as Exhibit Z-l, complainant’s claim state¬ 
ment, No. C-3. The Paper Company's claim statement 
No. C-4 involves a claim for reparation on shipments 
of clay from both South Carolina and Dry Branch, 
Georgia, to Lock Haven, Penna. I offer as Exhibit 
Z-2, the Castanea Paper Company’s claim No. C-4, the 
principal amount being $10,673.66. 

Claim No. 1 of the New York & Pennsylvania 
Company is a claim seeking for reparation on ship¬ 
ments of clay from Dry Branch, Gordon, Georgia, 
Croft, South Carolina, and Aiken, South Carolina, to 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. The principal amount of 
the claim is $7706.41. I offer as Exhibit Z-3, claim No. 
1 of the New York & Pennsylvania Company against 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and others. 

Claim C-2 of the Castanea Paper Company, against 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Company 
and southern covers a claim for reparation on clay 
from Bath, South Carolina, and Dry Branch, Georgia, 
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to Johnsonburg, Penna. The principal amount of the 
claim is $629.75. This is Exhibit No. Zj-4. 

Claim C-l of the Castanea Papeii Company is a 
claim on shipments of clay from South Carolina and 
Dry Branch, Georgia, to Johnsonburg, Penna. The 
principal amount of the claim is $842.$7. This is Ex¬ 
hibit No. Z-o. 

These shipments were billed collect and the Cas¬ 
tanea Paper Company and the New hfork & Pennsyl¬ 
vania Company paid and bore the charges on the ship¬ 
ments consigned to them. 

(Thereupon, the exhibits referred to were re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked as Exhibits Nos. Z-l 
to Z-5, inclusive.) 

Me. Hostlek: I have one Riile V statement 
under Docket 20,734 of D. M. B^re Paper Com¬ 
pany, and covers shipments fromj 8-2-28, and the 
total amount is $2608.29, in Docket! 21,347. 

(Thereupon, the document referred to was 
received in evidence, marked “Exhibit No. A-l.”) 

(Thereupon, at 5 o’clock P. M., a recess was 
taken until tomorrow, June 16, 19o2, at 10 o’clock 
A. M.) 
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Room 1103, I. C. C. Building, 
Washington, D. C., 

Thursday, June 16, 1932. 


The hearing was resumed at 10 o ’clock A. M., pur 
suant to adjournment. 


Before Examiner G. M. Curtis. 


Appearances: The same as heretofore noted. 

Mr. Rubin: I present here, on behalf of the 
Trenton Potteries Company, a Rule 5 statement, 
which is involved in Docket No. 21,619 and covers 
china clay from Hoekessin, Delaware, to Trenton, 
N. J., a local movement in Trunk Line territory 
from the B. & 0. Railroad to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The statement that I offer here, to¬ 
gether with the supporting affidavit as to the pay¬ 
ing and bearing of the freight charges, represents 
123 carloads, forty of which were testified to at 
the original hearing, and eighty-three additional 
shipments which moved subsequent to the time 
testimony was taken, and as to which the affidavit 
covers all the cars fully and identifies each car 
by the statement attached thereto. The repara¬ 
tion requested, in line with the Commission’s de¬ 
cision, based on 19 per cent, of the contemporane¬ 
ous first-class rate, amounts to $3910.28. 

(Thereupon the statement referred to, to¬ 
gether with the accompanying affidavit, was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. B-l, Rubin, Counsel.”) 
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Mr. Warren: I have an additional exhibit to 
file in Docket No. 21,619. I do not have it with 
me. I would like to have permission to file it at 
a subsequent date. Claimant is the Trenton Pot¬ 
teries Company. 

Mr. Cross: That is satisfactory to us. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 o’clock P. M., the hear¬ 
ing in the above-entitled cases w^s closed.) 
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The Columbia Mills, Incorpo¬ 
rated, 
v. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, et al. 


Docket No. 24327 


Arkell & Smiths 
v. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, et al. 


Docket No. 24327 
Sub No. 1. 


Pass & Seymour, Incorporated 

v. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, et al. 


Docket No. 24327 
Sub No. 2. 


Onondaga Pottery Company 

v. 

Boston & Maine Railroad, et al. 


Docket No. 24360. 


Iroquois China Company 
v. 

Boston & Maine Railroad, et al. 


Docket No. 24360 
Sub No. 1. 


New York City, October 14,1931. 


Before: J. 0. Cassidy, Examiner. 


Appearances: Stephen D. Rice appearing for com¬ 
plainants ; 

Charles Clark and Joseph Marks ap¬ 
pearing for the Southern Railway 
System Lines, and generally for 
other southern carriers defendant 
in Docket 24327 and Sub numbers 1 
and 2. 
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Joseph F. Eshelman, appearing for Offi¬ 
cial Classification Territory Lines, 
defendant. 

Mr. Eshelman: If you wish me rather than 
the complainant to submit this stipulation, I shall 
be glad to do so, which is in general to the effect 
that the parties have agreed to Stipulate these 
proceedings upon the records madb in the cases 
embraced in the decision in the Vanderbilt case, or, 
as more particularly set forth in the stipulation, we 
endeavored thereby to do away with the necessity 
of a hearing, but as Mr. Rice will Explain to you, 
we apparently did not provide for the proof of the 
making of shipment and the payment and bearing 
of charges quite as thoroughly as Mr. Hartman 
and Mr. Rice for complainants thought desirable. 

I might say that it was also the understanding 
between Mr. Hartman, Mr. Rice and the defend¬ 
ants that this action on this stipulation should not 
prevent defendants from taking any further legal 
steps or further proceedings before the Commis¬ 
sion or before courts, if legal grojinds appeared 
to be available therefor at such later times as 
might eventuate. The purpose of jboth complain¬ 
ants and defendants simply was to put these com¬ 
plainants upon an equal basis with other complain¬ 
ants in the Vanderbilt and related cases, so that 
they might have equal rights, neither greater nor 
less than those which the complainants in the Van¬ 
derbilt and related cases might ultimately obtain. 

Examiner Cassidy: Now, Mr. Rice, of course, 
the signed stipulation by complainants and de¬ 
fendants is before me, and as a matter of record 
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you have heard Mr. Eshelman’s explanation of the 
same. Have you anything to say in regard to what 
he has said ? Do you agree with what he has said ? 

Mr. Rice : I agree with what he said, and Mr. 
Hartman, our attorney, has signed the stipula¬ 
tion. 

Examiner Cassidy: I had reference particu¬ 
larly to his statement that, as he understood it, the 
stipulation did not preclude defendants from avail¬ 
ing themselves of such further legal action as they 
saw fit in case the Commission denied the petition. 

Mr. Rice: Yes. 


STEPHEN D. RICE. 

Stephen D. Rice was thereupon called as a wit¬ 
ness, and having been duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct Examination : 

The Witness : I am Industrial Traffic Manager for 
the respective complainants and have my office at 401 
S. A. & K. Building, Syracuse, N. Y. I have been en¬ 
gaged in traffic work for various railroads over the 
past thirty years, including work for the New York 
Central Railroad, Arcade & Attica Railroad, Glenfield 
& Western, Grass River Railroad, and since leaving the 
railroad work, have been engaged in private practice 
for various industries throughout central New York, 
including the complainants in these respective cases, 
and I am thoroughly familiar with the matters set 
forth in the various complaints. 

I will first discuss the case of Columbia Mills, Inc., 
Docket No. 24327, which company alleges that it paid 
and bore the freight charges and is asking reparation 
in the amount of $2000. This complainant is located 
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at Minetto, New York, on the lines of the D. L. & W. 
Eailroad Company. The domestic clay this company 
received came from McIntyre, Ga. Minetto, New York, 
is in trunk line territory and is in the same general 
territory of destination shown in the Vanderbilt and 
International Paper Company cases, such points as 
Watertown, Carthage and other centrfal New York 
points which are more distant from th^ origin points 
than Minetto. I have at this hearing th^ original paid 
freight bills on the domestic and was informed by an 
officer of the Columbia Mills, that it actually paid and 
bore these respective freight charges upon delivery of 
the respective cars to the company at Minetto. 

I will next discuss the Arkell & Smiths complaint, 
Docket No. 24327, Sub. 1, which company alleges that it 
paid and bore the freight charges and is asking repara¬ 
tion in the amount of $800. This complainant is located 
at Canajoharie, New York, on the linek of the West 
Shore branch of the New York Central Railroad. The 
clay which this company received came principally 
from McIntyre, Ga., and Langley, S. C., in carload 
lots. Canajoharie is in trunk line territory and is 
intermednate to other points in trunk liie territory in¬ 
cluding Watertown, Carthage, Canton, Glens Falls, 
Piercefield and Niagara Falls and othei^ points of des¬ 
tination referred to in the Vanderbilt or the Interna¬ 
tional Paper Company cases aforesaid. I have at this 
hearing the original paid freight bills of Arkell & 
Smiths, covering the various shipments of this clay and 
was informed by an officer of Arkell & Smiths that this 
company actually paid and bore these freight charges 
upon delivery of the respective cars to them at Canajo¬ 
harie, New York. 

The next case I will discuss is the P^ss & Seymour, 
Inc., case, docket No. 24327, Sub. 2. This company 
alleges that it paid and bore the freight charges and is 
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asking reparation in the amount of $500. This com¬ 
pany is located at Solvay, New York, on the lines of the 
New York Central Railroad Company. The domestic 
clay received by this company came principally from 
Langley, S. C. Solvay, New York, is in trunk line terri¬ 
tory and is intermediate to other points in trunk line 
territory including Watertown, Carthage, Canton, 
Glens Falls, Piercefield, Niagara Falls and other points 
of destination referred to in the Vanderbilt or the 
International Paper Company cases aforesaid. 

I have at this hearing the original paid freight 
bills of Pass & Seymour, Inc., covering the various ship¬ 
ments of this clay and was informed by an officer of this 
company that Pass & Seymour, Inc., actually paid and 
bore these freight charges upon delivery of the respec¬ 
tive cars to them at Solvay, New York. 

(Whereupon at 10:30 A. M. the hearing in the 
above-entitled matter was closed.) 


Proceedings 

Newton Falls Paper Company,' 

ET AL., 

V . 

New York Central Railroad 
Company, et al. 

The Racquette River Paper 
Company 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, et al. 

Endicott Johnson Corporation, 

ET AL. 

V. 

Erie Railroad Company, et al. 

Oswego Falls Corporation 

v. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, et al. 

T. R. Goodlatte & Sons, Inc. 

v. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, et al. 

New York Belting & 
Packing Co. 
v. 

Erie Railroad Company, et al. 
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Docket No. 24869 
and Sub Nos. 1, 
2, 3 and 4. 


Docket No. 24958. 


Docket No. 24971. 


Docket No. 25238. 


D<j>cket No. 25262. 


Docket No. 25289. 


Room 1103 I. C. C. Building, 
Washingtofl, D. C., 

Thursday, June 16, 1932. 

The above-entitled matter camel on for hearing, 
pursuant to notice, at 1:30 o ’clock P. M 
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Before: Examiner George M. Curtis. 


Appearances: Mr. Dabney T. Waring appearing for 

Racquette River Paper Company; 

Mr. J. Klein appearing for complain¬ 
ants and intervener in Docket No. 
24869 and Sub-numbers; 

Mr. Lewis H. Rubin appearing for com¬ 
plainants in Docket No. 24971; 

Mr. Harry H. Hartman appearing for 
Oswego Falls Corporation, Fulton, 
N. Y.; 

Mr. John W. Gilius appearing for com¬ 
plainant ; 

Mr. James W. Farley appearing for New 
York Belting & Packing Company; 

Mr. Francis R. Cross and Mr. Joseph F. 
Eshelman appearing for defend¬ 
ants. 

Examiner Curtis : In Docket No. 24869, based 
upon informal complaints filed October 30 and 31st, 
November 6th and December 24th, 1930, and Jan¬ 
uary 5 and April 14, 1931, and by formal com¬ 
plaint filed November 13, 1931, it is alleged that 
the rates charged for the transportation of clay in 
carloads from various points in the States of Vir¬ 
ginia and South Carolina to Newton Falls, N. Y., 
Darlington, R. I., Canton Junction and Brighton, 
Mass., were and are unreasonable. The Commis¬ 
sion is asked to prescribe reasonable rates for the 
future and to award reparation. 

In Docket 24958, in informal complaint filed 
December 13, 1930, and formal complaint filed De¬ 
cember 24,1931, it is alleged that the rates charged 
for the transportation of clay, in carloads, from 
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Bath, S. C., to Potsdam, N. Y., were unreasonable. 
The Commission is asked to award reparation. 

In Docket No. 24971 by informal complaints 
filed November 10, 1930, and May 13, 15 and 26, 
1931, and by formal complaint filed December 31, 
1931, it is alleged that the rates charged for the 
transportation of clay, in carloads, from McIn¬ 
tyre and Gordon, Ga., and Langley, Graniteville 
and Warrenville, S. C., to Garfield, N. J., Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., and Johnson City, N. Y., are unrea¬ 
sonable. The Commission is asked to award repa¬ 
ration. 

In Docket No. 25238 by informal complaint 
filed August 15, 1931, and formal complaint orig¬ 
inally received April 8, 1932, it is alleged that the 
rates charged for the transportation of clay in 
carloads from McIntyre, Ga., to Fulton, N. Y., 
were and are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 
The Commission is asked to prescribe reasonable 
rates for the future and to award reparation, in¬ 
cluding shipments moving during the pendency of 
this proceeding. 

In Docket No. 25262 by complaint filed May 
6, 1932, it is alleged that the fates charged for 
the transportation of clay, in carloads, from Bath, 
S. C., to Delawanna, N. J., were unreasonable. The 
Commission is asked to prescribe reparation. 

In Docket No. 25289, by complaint filed April 
21,1932, it is alleged that the rates charged for the 
transportation of clay, in earloajds, from Granite¬ 
ville, S. C., to Dundee, N. J., were unreasonable. 
The Commission is asked to prescribe reparation. 

Me. Cross: I would like to have the record 
show, Mr. Examiner, that defendants have agreed 
with the complainants in each of these proceedings 
that the record in the Vanderbilt case, Docket No. 
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20482, and cases associated with that case, includ¬ 
ing the transcript of testimony, exhibits and find¬ 
ings of fact, conclusions and orders of the Commis¬ 
sion in those proceedings, shall be incorporated by 
reference into the record in this case. 


DABNEY T. WARING. 

Dabney T. Waring was thereupon called as a wit¬ 
ness in behalf of complainant and, having been first 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct Examination: 

T h e Witness: My name is Dabney T. Waring; 
No. 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. I have 
had about twenty years or more of rate and general 
traffic experience and railroad experience. I have been 
employed to handle traffic matters for the Racquette 
River Paper Company in this proceeding since the first 
part of the year 1930. I will now offer in evidence as 
Exhibit No. 1 a statement of shipments of clay, in 
carloads, moving from Bath, S. C., to Potsdam, New 
York, during the period January 16, 1929, to April 11, 
1931; accompanying this statement is an affidavit made 
by the President of the Racquette River Paper Com¬ 
pany to the effect that the complainant received all of 
the shipments and paid and bore the freight charges 
thereon. 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 1, Witness Waring.”) 

I now offer Exhibit No. 2, which shows the rates 
with tariff authorities from Bath, S. C., to Potsdam, 
N. Y. This exhibit is self-explanatory. 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 2, Witness Waring.”) 
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This complainant has only one factory, and that 
is at Potsdam, N. Y. It receives shipments of clay only 
at that point. 

JACOB KLEIN. 

Jacob Klein was thereupon called as a witness 
in behalf of complainant and, having been first duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct Examination: 

My name is Jacob Klein; 186 Massachusetts Ave¬ 
nue, Boston, Mass. In this case for the Newton Falls 
Paper Company I wish to correct the name of the com¬ 
plainant by adding “Inc.” to the name. The original 
complaint did not have the correct name. 

I now wish to submit a statement, supported by 
an affidavit, showing a complete list of shipments on 
which reparation is claimed, covering the movement 
of clay in carload lots from Dry Branch, Ga., Langley, 
S. C., Graniteville, S. C., and Mclnjyre, Ga., to New¬ 
ton Falls, N. Y. This exhibit is Composed of nine 
sheets, together with the cover, with the additional 
affidavit attached to same. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “(Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 3, witness Klein.”) 

This exhibit covers the list of shipments on which 
reparation is sought. It was also agreed between 
counsel for defendants and complainants’ counsel in 
this ease that an exhibit could be Submitted with re¬ 
gard to the use of the commodity, the purpose of this 
exhibit being that some of the complainants in the sub¬ 
numbers are rubber manufacturer^ and paint manu¬ 
facturers, and it is to show that kaolin is used by such 
manufacturers. It is a one page exhibit. I would not 
want to mention all of the uses, buj; it seems that the 
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most important for my purpose is that it is used for 
paper filler, paper coating, and it is used as a paint 
filler or extender, and it is used in the rubber industry. 
This exhibit will show the tonnages used per annum 
as recorded in the United States Department of Com¬ 
merce Bureau of Mines book known as “Mineral Re¬ 
sources for the years 1927 and 1928. Non Metals, Part 
II.” 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 4, witness Klein.”) 

At this time I wish to submit an exhibit, consist¬ 
ing of one page, showing the first class rate from 
points of origin to points of destination covered by 
this Docket No. 24869 and sub-numbers, as well as the 
intervener. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 5, witness Klein.”) 

I would now like to submit an exhibit, consisting 
of three sheets. This exhibit gives a historical state¬ 
ment of the freight rates on clay from and to the points 
involved in this docket and sub-numbers. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 6, witness Klein.”) 

I will now offer a one-page exhibit covering an 
analysis of thq 139 cars on which reparation is being 
claimed, to Newton Falls Paper Company, Inc. This 
exhibit shows the point of origin, the numbers of the 
cars, the route, the distance factors over the various 
routes, the total distance, the total weight in pounds 
via the routes of movement, the charges collected and 
charges sought. At the bottom will be shown weighted 
averages, distances in miles, earloadings, car earnings, 
car mile earnings and per ton mile earnings. 
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(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 7, witness Klein.”) 

I will now offer in evidence Exhibit No. 8, which 
is a one-page exhibit and covers tike records on the 
shipments covered by the sub-numbers and the inter¬ 
vener, showing the point of origin, destination and 
number of cars involved, the route and distance fac¬ 
tors, together with tariff authority, total weight, and 
also at the bottom is shown the average car earnings, 
the average car mile earnings, the average ton mile 
earnings as charged and as sought. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 8, witness Klein.”) 

I will now offer in evidence Exhibit No. 9, which 
is a one-page exhibit. This is a comparison of the first 
class rate from the various points (j>f origin to points 
of destination in New York State and Pennsylvania 
as applying to Newton Falls, New York, and other 
points which "were originally involved in the dockets 
reported in the Vanderbilt case and associated cases. 
This exhibit will also show the clay rates in effect 
prior to the change which was made April 25, 1931, in 
accordance with the Commission’s decision in the Van-, 
derbilt case, as well as the rates published thereafter. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 9, witness Klein.”) 

I will now offer in evidence a one-page exhibit 
covering the New England points involved in the sub- 
numbers and intervener together jwith a few other 
points in New England which were involved in the orig¬ 
inal dockets known as the Vanderbilt case. 
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(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 10, witness Klein.”) 

I will now offer in evidence a one-page exhibit as 
Exhibit No. 11, which shows the first class rates to¬ 
gether with the 16 per cent, of first class from points 
of origin involved in this Docket No. 24869 to points 
in Ohio and Michigan which were involved in the orig¬ 
inal Vanderbilt case. This shows the clay rates before 
and after the change. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 11, witness Klein.”) 

I will now offer in evidence as Exhibit No. 12 an 
affidavit together with a statement covering shipments 
on account of the Blackstone Glazed Paper Company, 
sub-number 1, Docket No. 24869. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 12, witness Klein.”) 

I will now offer in evidence Exhibit No. 13, which 
is a statement together with an affidavit on behalf of 
the Metz Paper Company. It is similar to Exhibit No. 
12. This is also covered by Docket No. 24869, Sub- 
Number 1. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 13, witness Klein.”) 

I now offer in evidence statement and affidavit on 
behalf of the Plymouth Rubber Company. This is 
Sub-Number 2. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 14, witness Klein.”) 
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I will now offer in evidence an exhibit compris¬ 
ing an affidavit and statement on behalf of the Craftex 
Company. This is in connection with Docket No. 24869, 
Sub-Number 3. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 15, witness Klein.”) 

I will now offer in evidence as Exhibit No. 16 an 
affidavit together with a statement covering shipments 
of clay filed on behalf of the Pawtucket Glazed Paper 
Company, Docket No. 24869, Sub-Number 4. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 16, witness Klein.”) 

I will now offer in evidence as Exhibit No. 17 an 
affidavit together with a statement covering shipments 
of clay on behalf of the Hampden Glazed Paper & 
Card Company, who are interveners in Docket No. 
24869 and all sub-numbers. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 17, witness Klein.”) 

I have been engaged in traffic Work since 1914. 
During the last ten or twelve years I have appeared in 
cases before the Commission as a tate witness and 
counsel. I am a member of the Commission’s bar. 

Mb. Haetman : If the Examiner please, I ap¬ 
pear for the complainant, Oswego Falls Corpo¬ 
ration. I am going to offer the affidavit of the 
complainant. I am their attorney and not a traf¬ 
fic man, so perhaps it will not be necessary to be 
sworn. 

The complainant’s claim here is to recover 
reparation on eighteen carloads of clay shipped 
from McIntyre, Ga., by Edgar Brothers between 
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September 9,1929, and March 31,1931, to the com¬ 
plainant at Fulton, Oswego County, N. Y. The 
freight charges were entirely paid and borne by 
complainant, as will appear by affidavit which I 
will submit and offer in evidence. The rate 
charged was $7.56 per net ton, on authority of J. 
H. Glenn’s I. C. C. Tariff No. 710, which is com¬ 
plained of as being unjust and unreasonable and 
unduly preferential and unduly prejudicial in vio¬ 
lation of the Act. Reparation is sought to the 
basis of $6.80 per net ton in accordance with the 
decision in Docket No. 20482, the Vanderbilt and 
related cases, as now published and made effective 
in J. H. Glenn’s tariff I. C. C. A-767. The total 
amount of the reparation claimed on the eighteen 
cars is $430.27. 

Examiner Curtis: Let the record show that 
the issue of undue prejudice is abandoned in this 
complaint. 

Mr. Hartman: Mr. Examiner, I now offer in 
evidence Exhibit No. 18, and also Exhibit No. 19, 
which is related to it, Exhibit No. 18 being the 
affidavit of H. Lester Paddock, president of the 
complainant, who resides at Fulton, N. Y., and who 
is familiar with the matters alleged in the com¬ 
plaint, whose affidavit in respect of those matters 
was verified June 10, 1932, before Notary Public 
A. M. Hurd, also affidavit of Frank J. Towse, traf¬ 
fic manager of complainant, residing at Fulton, 
N. Y., respecting the matters alleged in the com¬ 
plaint, whose affidavit is verified June 10, 1932. 
And to this exhibit there is annexed a sheet 
marked A, which is practically a Rule V state¬ 
ment. It shows the dates of the various shipments, 
the date of delivery, the tender of delivery, the 
date charges were paid, the car initials, the car 
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number, the origin, the destination, the route, the 
commodity, the weight of the respective shipments, 
and the rate per ton and the amount as charged 
and the rate per net ton, and the amount the com¬ 
plainant says should have been jcharged, and, 
finally, the amount of reparation which complain¬ 
ant asks on each car and the total amount of the 
reparation asked for. 

LEWIS H. RUBIN. 

Lewis H. Rubin, was thereupon called as a wit¬ 
ness for and in behalf of complainants, and, having 
been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct Examination. 

My name is Lewis H. Rubin; 150 Nassau Street, 
New York. The appearance I make hks reference to 
Docket 24,971, entitled Endicott Johnson Corporation, 
and others, versus Erie Railroad Company and others, 
and it involves carload shipments of clay from southern 
points only. The shipments moved to Hartford, Conn., 
Garfield, N. J., and Johnson City, N. Y., from points in 
South Carolina and Georgia which will be shown later 
by exhibits. 

Examiner Curtis: Complainant’s Exhibit No. 
18, offered by Mr. Hartman, is received. 

(Thereupon the document so offered and 
identified was received in evidence, marked “Com¬ 
plainant’s Exhibit No. 18.”) 

The Witness: I now offer in evidence Exhibit 
No. 19. j 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 19, Witness Rubin.”) 
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Exhibit No. 19 is a statement of the eight cars 
involved in behalf of the Hartford Empire Company, 
four cars from McIntyre, Ga., and four cars from 
Gordon, Ga., with an accompanying affidavit as to the 
payment and bearing of the freight charges, and, in 
addition thereto, the value of the clay during the period 
the shipments moved and the purposes for which the 
clay was used. I now offer in evidence Exhibit No. 20, 
which covers a record of shipments on which repara¬ 
tion is sought on behalf of Hammersley Manufactur¬ 
ing Company, located at Garfield, N. J., which relates 
to five cars of clay from Langley, S. C., and the eleven 
cars of clay from McIntyre, Ga. Attached to that 
statement is an affidavit as to the payment and bearing 
of the freight charges, and, in addition thereto, the 
value of the clay during the period the shipments 
moved and the purpose for which the clay was used. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 20, Witness Rubin.”) 

I now offer in evidence Exhibit No. 21, which 
shows a record of the carload shipments of clay in¬ 
volved in behalf of the Endicott Johnson Corporation 
at Johnson City, New York. These cars originated 
at Warrenville, S. C., McIntyre, Ga., and Graniteville, 
S. C., and there is attached thereto affidavit as to the 
payment and bearing of the freight charges and in¬ 
formation concerning the value of the clay during the 
time the shipments moved, and the purpose for which 
the clay was used. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 21, Witness Rubin.”) 

On behalf of the Hartford Empire Company I 
would like to have the record show that the shipments 
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of clay moved in carloads by weighty varying from 
50,700 pounds to 110,000 pounds, with an average load¬ 
ing of 84,213 pounds for that particular company. For 
the Hammersley Manufacturing Company the range in 
weights was from 60,000 pounds to 69,000 pounds, or 
an average of 63,331 pounds. For Endicott Johnson 
Corporation the range in weight was from 59,600 
pounds to 62,800 pounds, or an average of 60,733 
pounds. The total number of cars involved in this 
complaint, Docket No. 24,971, is 120 cars. The average 
weight for all the shipments is 62,685 pounds. 

I will now otfer in evidence Exhibit No. 22. This 
exhibit shows the origin points and destination points 
involved, the mileage, the rate in cents per net ton 
assessed, the average revenue per car., and other in¬ 
formation shown on the exhibit is very clear. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 22, Witness Rubin.”) 

I will now offer in evidence Exhibit No. 23, which 
shows the rate assailed from the origins involved to 
the destinations involved as compared with the present 
rate, the southern brick scale, the southwestern brick 
scale, the Mason City brick scale, and 12 per cent, of 
the first class under the K-2 scale from the actual 
origin points. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 23, Witness Rubin.”) 
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JOHN W. GILIUS. 

John W. Gilius, was thereupon called as a witness 
for and in behalf of complainant and, having been first 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct Examination. 

My name is John W. Gilius. As bona fide traffic 
manager of the complainant I am making the appear¬ 
ance under Rule 1-A of the Rules of Practice. 

The Witness: I will now offer in evidence Exhibit 
No. 24, which is the equivalent of a Rule V statement. 
But I would like to have it used as an exhibit in this 
proceeding only for the identification of the shipments 
upon which we have paid and borne the freight charges, 
with an affidavit to accompany that exhibit. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 24, Witness Gilius.”) 

I now wish to offer in evidence Exhibit No. 25. 
Briefly commenting on Exhibit No. 25, it shows that 
the average loading is 35.5 tons, which coincides with 
the original Vanderbilt record. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 25, Witness Gilius.”) 

I now wish to offer in evidence Exhibit No. 26. 
Along with this exhibit I would like to add that the car 
mile earnings on bulk clay from Bath, S. C., to Dela- 
wanna, N. J., increased to 31.2 over the shorter route, 
namely, Southern-Pennsylvania-Delaware, Lacka¬ 
wanna & Western. I would also like to add that the 
contemporaneous first-class rate from Bath, S. C., to 
Delawanna, N. J., was $1.79 per hundred weight; tariff 
authority, Curlett’s I. C. C. A-274. The clay rate of 
$6.97 per net ton was 25.6 per cent, of the first-class 
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rate. We have but one plant, and that is located at 
Delawanna, N. J., and we are situated l|3 miles from 
Passaic, N. J., which was specifically covered in the 
original Vanderbilt case. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “ Comp'ainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 26, Witness Gilius.”) 


JAMES W. HARLEY. 

James W. Hakley, was called as a witness and, 
having been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct Examination. 

My name is James W. Harley. I am appearing 
as Traffic Manager of the New York Belting & Packing 
Company. My address is No. 1 Market Street, Passaic, 
N.. J. 

Mr. Cross : His qualifications are admitted. 


The Witness: I wish to make a slight change in 
our original docket in that we mentioned bulk clay 
whereas the shipments actually moving were clay in 
bags with fifty pounds to the bag. 

I wish to submit an affidavit to the Effect that the 
complainant paid and bore the freight charges on 
twenty-seven cars of southern clay between the period 
April 24, 1930, and April 27, 1931. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 27, Witness Harley.”) 

I might state this clay moved from Graniteville, 
S. C., on the Charleston division of the southern Rail¬ 


way through Columbia, Charlotte, to Potomac Yards, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Marion Junction, N. J., and 
Erie Railroad to Dundee. The car mile earnings on 


the loading of 30.35 tons from Graniteville, S. C., to 
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Baltimore for the distance of 604 miles shows earnings 
of 24.2, to Philadelphia for the distance of 699 miles 
it shows earnings of 23.4, and to Dundee, N. J., 791 
miles, it shows earnings of 26.8. Tariff authorities 
are contained in the statement which I wish to offer 
in evidence as Exhibit No. 28. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 28, Witness Harley.”) 

The rates on southern clay for the period April 
30, 1930, to August 30, 1930, from Graniteville, S. C., 
to Dundee, N. J., were $7.56 per net ton; between the 
period August 25, 1930, to May 1, 1931, the rate from 
the same point to the same point was $6.97. The first- 
class rate from Graniteville, S. C., to Dundee, N. J., 
is $1.79. The percentage of the rate of $7.56 figures 

23.7 per cent, of first class, and the rate $6.97 shows 

25.7 per cent, of first class. These rates are taken 
from Agent Glenn’s I. C. C. A-710, and Agent Curlett’s 
I. C. C. A-274. 

I wish to submit this Rule V statement as No. 29, 
with the understanding that we will have the privilege 
of submitting a corrected statement within a ten-day 
period. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Complainant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 29, Witness Harley.”) 


J. D. HAGGERTY. 

J. D. Haggerty, was called as a witness in behalf 
of defendants and, having been first duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Cross: 

My name is J. D. Haggerty, and my title is 
statistician, Comptroller’s staff, New York Central 
Lines. 
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Me. Gurus: We will accept Mil. Haggerty’s 

qualifications. 

Witness: Exhibit No. 30 is a map of the New 
York Central Railroad and shows in red the routes 
over which clay moves on the New York Central from 
interchange points with the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Wallington, N. Y., and Newberry Junction, Pa., to 
destination at Newton Falls, N. Y. The clay destined 
for Newton Falls, N. Y., originates at McIntyre and 
Dry Branch, Ga., and Langley and Graniteville, South 
Carolina. Clay is received in bulk in water tight box 
cars, and is unloaded after being spotted on two side 
tracks owned and maihtained by paper company. Box 
cars in which the clay is received are all foreign owned 
and are returned to home lines empty, it being the 
practice to load outbound shipments of paper in New 
York Central Lines cars. 

Exhibit No. 31 shows the New York Central 
Symbol freight trains in which clay moves to Newton 
Falls from Wallington, N. Y., and Newberry Junction, 
Pa. 

Exhibit No. 32 indicates the salient features in 
reference to outstanding gradient statistics for divi¬ 
sions of the New York Central Railroad over which 
the loaded clay movements are routed. 

Exhibit No. 33 is a profile of the N^w York Cen¬ 
tral Lines and on this has been shown in red the route 
from Wallington, N. Y., and Newberry function, Pa., 
to Newton Falls, N. Y., in order that comparisons may 
be made of the gradient statistics of tliis route with 
that of New York Central System Lines.) Exhibit No. 
34 is a statement showing the gradient) statistics on 
the route traversed by the clay shipments from New¬ 
berry Junction and Wallington to Newton Falls, with 
similar figures for the main line divisions of the New 
York Central east of Buffalo and also the New York 
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Central, Boston & Albany, Ohio Central Lines, Mich¬ 
igan Central and Big Four Railroads. 

Exhibit No. 35 includes a table for converting 
grades in feet per mile to per cent., and the usual rail¬ 
road formula for compensating grades for degree of 
curvature. Exhibit No. 36, consisting of three pages, 
is a description of the operating and maintenance ex¬ 
penses on the Northern New York Divisions, as com¬ 
pared with similar expenses of the Main Line Divisions 
of the New York Central. Exhibit No 37, consisting 
of three pages, is a description of the climatic condi¬ 
tions of the route traversed by the clay shipments over 
the New York Central and is self-explanatory. Ex¬ 
hibit No. 38 shows New York Central taxes, excluding 
Federal Income Tax, per mile of road, for the States 
through which it operates and similar data for the 
Class I railroads in the States through which the New 
York Central operates. Exhibit No. 39 presents 42 
items of comparative statistics and almost invariably 
you will find that the New York Central is the poorest 
performer. Exhibit No. 40. This exhibit shows for 
the four Interterritorial Lines, namely, New York Cen¬ 
tral, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and Erie, out¬ 
standing railroads in Official classification territory, 
the spread betweeen ton mile revenue and ton mile 
expense, applicable to the freight traffic of each of the 
roads. Exhibit No. 41 contains several graphs showing 
the trend of freight revenue, the trend of passenger 
revenue and the trends of total revenue, revenue ton 
miles and revenue passenger miles, respectively, during 
the period of 1923 to 1931, both inclusive. The graphs 
cover the Class I railroads of the United States as a 
whole and the New York Central Railroad. Exhibit No. 
42 shows the income account for the New York Central 
for the year 1931 and the four months ending April 
30, 1932. Exhibit No. 43 shows the rate of return for 
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the period of 1925 to 1931 for various subdivisions of 
the Official Territory, United States as a whole and the 
New York Central. Exhibit No. 44 shows the increase 
in efficiency in the management and operation of the 
New York Central Railroad. 

(Thereupon the documents so offered and iden¬ 
tified were received in evidence, marked “Defend¬ 
ants’ Exhibits Nos. 30 to 44, inclusive, Witness 
Haggerty.”) 

(Thereupon, at 4:45 o’clock P. M., an adjourn¬ 
ment was taken until tomorrow, Friday, June 17, 
1932, at 10 o’clock A. M.) 


Room 1103, I. C. C. Building, 
Washington, D. C., 

Friday, June 17, 1932. 


The hearing was resumed, pursuant to adjourn 
ment, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Before: Mr. G. M. Curtis, Attorney-Examiner. 

Appearances: Same as heretofore noted. 


R. J. BEGGS. 

R. J. Beggs was thereupon called as a witness on 
behalf of defendant carriers, and after being first duly 
sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

Direct Examination- by Mr. Eshelman: 

My position is assistant to freight traffic manager, 
located at Baltimore, Maryland. I have held my pres¬ 
ent position for two years. I have been in the traffic 
department, however, for over twenty-five years, all of 
which time has been engaged in rate wdrk. 
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I do want to say preliminary to my testimony that 
I am appearing in these consolidated eases for account 
of all lines defendants located within Official Classifica¬ 
tion territory. My first exhibit is an excerpt from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission report in I. & S. 
Docket 3638, which proceeding involved the rates on 
crushed and ground limestone, also terrazo aggregate 
from southern producing points to destinations in Offi¬ 
cial Classification territory. 

(Thereupon the document referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

45, Witness Beggs.”) 

On my next exhibit, No. 46, I would like to make 
first a correction in the heading. The words “and 
subsequent” should be cancelled. It was our purpose 
in preparing this exhibit to take the rates in effect prior 
to April 25, 1931, on clay from representative produc¬ 
ing points in Georgia and South Carolina to repre¬ 
sentative destinations in Central territory and relate 
those rates to the K-2 first-class rates as prescribed 
in I. C. C. 13494. We thought it was a practicable thing 
to use the K-2 scale inasmuch as it is a rigid mileage 
scale and would afford a measure for testing the rates 
to points of destination, not only in Central territory, 
but to points in Eastern territory. On this exhibit we 
show the short line distances, the K-2 first-class rate, 
the rates in effect prior to April 25, 1931, on clay, and 
the per centi such rates on clay are to the first class 
under the K-2 formula. At the bottom of each calcu¬ 
lation under the headings of Langley, South Carolina; 
Gordon, Georgia; McIntyre, Georgia, and Bath, South 
Carolina, we show the percentage, the average per¬ 
centage, that the clay rate is of the first-class rates. 
In the last column at the right we show the average for 
all four points, which is 14.8 per cent., and which very 
closely approximates the individual averages from 
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Langley, South Carolina, 14.8; Gordon, Georgia, 14.7; 
McIntyre, Georgia, 14.6, and Bath, South Carolina, 14.8 
per cent., respectively. The date of April 25, 1931, is 
when the rates on clay from souther^ producing points 
to Official Classification territory were revised pur¬ 
suant to orders of the Commission in the Vanderbilt 
and related cases. The rates on this statement were 
the rates in effect prior to that datA • 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

46, Witness Beggs.”) 

Exhibit 47 has been prepared in like manner to 
Exhibit 46, these same origin points being used. How¬ 
ever, the destinations are those located in the East in 
what is known as Trunk Line and New England terri¬ 
tories. It will appear from the calculations under each 
origin point that the rates in effect prior to April 25, 
1931, which are the rates shown on this statement as 
related to the K-2 first-class rates, are 16.9 per cent, 
thereof; from Gordon, Georgia, 16 per cent.; from Mc¬ 
Intyre, Georgia, 16 per cent., and pom Bath, South 
Carolina, 17.1 per cent. The average of the four points 
as shown in the last column to the right is 16.5 per cent, 
of the K-2 first class for the short lipe distances which 
are shown on these statements. 

I 

I 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

47, Witness Beggs.”) 

The next Exhibit, No. 48, shows a similar compu¬ 
tation as my preceding exhibit, using the rates in effect 
prior to December 5, 1931, on kaolin clay from Edgar 
and Crossley, Florida, to representative destinations 
in Central territory. On sheet 2 of tliis exhibit we show 
the average percentage, the rate op clay to the K-2 
first class from Edgar, Florida, is 19.7 per cent.; from 
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Crossley, Florida, 19.8 per cent., and the average of 
the two points in the last column to the right is 19.7 per 
cent. The rates prior to December 5, 1931, have been 
used inasmuch as on that date a change was made re¬ 
vising the rates from the Florida producing points to 
destinations in Official territory. 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

48, Witness Beggs.”) 

My Exhibit No. 49 is a statement showing the rates 
on kaolin clay in effect prior to December 5,1931, from 
Edgar and Crossley, Florida, to representative desti¬ 
nations in Trunk Line and New England territories; 
also the percentage such rates are to the K-2 scale 
first class for the short line distances. From Edgar, 
Florida, we show the clay rates to be 20.7 per cent, of 
the K-2 first-class rates, and from Crossley, Florida, 
20.6 per cent, of the K-2 first-class rate, the average 
from both points being 20.7 per cent. 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

49, Witness Beggs.”) 

Exhibit No. 50 is a statement showing rates on clay, 
carload, from Edgar and Okahumpka, Florida, to 
points in Central Freight Association territory which 
were found not unreasonable or not unduly prejudicial 
in Clay from Florida, reported at 401. C. C. 275. These 
rates have been brought down to date and reflect in¬ 
creases of 25 per cent, and 33 1/3 per cent, with the 
10 per cent, reduction. I say the rates have been 
brought down to December 4, 1931, and not to date, 
as I believe there have been subsequent changes effec¬ 
tive December 5, 1931. These rates under the column 
“present rates” represent the rates which were in 


effect from these Florida origins to the destinations 
shown at the time the Vanderbilt case was brought. 

(Thereupon the document so .offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

50, Witness Beggs.”) 

My Exhibit No. 51 is a statement showing an ex¬ 
cerpt from I. C. C. Docket No. 19192, Fredericksen 
Floor and Wall Tile Company v. A. C. L. Railroad, 
et al., reported at 146 I. C. C. 789, involving rates on 
china clay from Okahumpka, Florida, to Independence, 
Missouri. This statement shows tlaje rates to points in 
central territory and at the bottom of the statement is 
a quotation referring to the fact that they were ap¬ 
proved in Clay from Florida, 40 I. C. C. 279, decided 
on June 30,1916. 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked ‘ ‘ Carriers ’ Exhibit No. 

51, Witness Beggs.”) 

My Exhibit No. 52 is a statement showing the rates 
on kaolin clay in effect prior to reduction from Whit¬ 
lock and McKenzie, Tennessee, and Benton, Kentucky, 
to representative destinations in C.A. territory; also 
the percentage that such rates are of the K-2 scale 
first-class rates per docket 13494 for the short line dis¬ 
tances. The average is 14.1 per cejnt. 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

52, Witness Beggs.”) 

Exhibit No. 53 is a statement prepared in a similar 
manner to the preceding exhibit and covers rates from 
Whitlock, Tennessee; McKenzie, Tennessee, and Ben¬ 
ton, Kentucky, to representative destinations in Trunk 
Line and New England territories.! It shows that the 
rates in effect prior to the revision to the 16 per cent. 
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of first-class basis averaged 19.3 per cent, of the K-2 
first-class rates for short-line distances. 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

53, Witness Beggs.”) 

Exhibit No. 54 is a recapitulation of previous ex¬ 
hibits, analyzing the rates on clay as related to the 
K-2 first class rate. It will be noticed that the rates 
in all instances to Central territory are a less per¬ 
centage of first class under the K-2 scale than to New 
England and Trunk Line territories. Dealing with 
the Georgia and South Carolina origins, which are 
those involved in these consolidated cases, the aver¬ 
age to Central Territory is 14.8 per cent, and to Trunk 
Line and New England territories 16.5 per cent.; there¬ 
fore, the rates in effect prior to April 21, 1931, which 
we have been dealing with, as related to the K-2 first 
class rates, will be found to Eastern territory to be 
111 per cent, of the corresponding rates to Central 
territory. 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

54, Witness Beggs.”) 

My Exhibit 55 is an excerpt from the Commis¬ 
sion’s report in I. & S. 3638, the first paragraph being 
taken from page 23 thereof and the second paragraph 
from page 28 thereof. 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

55, Witness Beggs.”) 

Exhibit No. 56 is an excerpt from decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket 16939, 
Bailroad Commission of the State of Florida v. Bail- 
roads, reported at 144 I. C. C. 603. 
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(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

56, Witness Beggs.”) 

Exhibit No. 57 is a statement showing the pub¬ 
lished first class rates and 16 per cert, thereof from 
McIntyre, Georgia, to destinations in C. F. A. terri¬ 
tory, compared with rates based 16 per cent, of the 
K-2 scale applied to the short line distances. We have 
used McIntyre, Georgia, inasmuch as the rates that 
were revised effective April 21, 1931, are based on 
McIntyre, Georgia, to destinations first class rates; this 
being in accordance with understanding reached with 
shippers that there would be a grouping of the rates 
from these producing points in South Carolina and 
Georgia. Now, this exhibit shows that the 16 per cent, 
of first class rates as found reasonable for application 
on clay averaged $6.60; the published first class rates 
averaged $2.05, and the K-2 first class rates averaged 
$2.07. In the last column a calculation is made which 
indicates that 16 per cent, of the present first class 
rates is 15.94 per cent, of the K-2 f)rst class rates. 
The purport of this exhibit is to show that the appli¬ 
cable first class rates from McIntyre, Georgia, to Cen¬ 
tral territory destinations are practically the same as 
the K-2 first class for the short line distance point 
to point. 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

57, Witness Beggs.”) 

Exhibit No. 58 is similar to Exhibit 57 except that 
it covers destinations in Trunk Line and New Eng¬ 
land territory. Here we show the K-2 first class rate 
to average $2.30, the present rates on clay, which are 
16 per cent, of the McIntyre, Georgia, to destination 
first class rates average $6.57. In the last column we 
show individually the percentage that each rate on 
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clay is of the K-2 first class, and finally show the aver¬ 
age to be 14.3 per cent. As compared with the average 
appearing on Exhibit No. 57 in southern territory, 
15.94 per cent., it will he found that the present rates 
to the East are 1.64 per cent, lower than the 16 per 
cent, basis would produce to Central territory. In 
other words, the rates to eastern points are 110 per 
cent, of the corresponding rates under 16 per cent, of 
the K-2 first class rate to Central territory. 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

58, Witness Beggs.”) 

Under the prescription of 16 per cent, of the pub¬ 
lished first class rates, both to Central and Eastern 
territory, the carriers as indicated by this exhibit to 
the Eastern points actually receive only 14.3 per cent, 
on the average of the K-2 first class rate. 

Exhibit No. 59 is statement showing the short line 
distances, 16 per cent, of the published first class rates 
and the percentage such rates are of the first class 
K-2 scale rates for the short line distances from Mc¬ 
Intyre, Georgia, to destinations in Trunk Line terri¬ 
tory on the one hand compared with similar calcula¬ 
tions from McIntyre, Georgia, to destinations in Cen¬ 
tral territory, on the other hand. 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

59, Witness Beggs.”) 

Taking the first illustration to Akron, Ohio, the 
short line distance from McIntyre, Georgia, is 837 
miles. 16 per cent, of the published first class rate 
results in $6.60 per 2000 pounds. The K-2 first class 
rate for the distance of 837 miles is $2.08 per 100 
pounds. So the percentage 16 per cent, of the pub¬ 
lished first class rates is of the K-2 first class is 15.9. 
To Trenton, New Jersey, a point in Trunk Line ter- 
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ritory, for a similar distance of 842 miles, the 16 per 
cent, of the published first class rate is $6, whereas 
the K-2 first class rate is $2.08 per 100 pounds and 
the percentage that 16 per cent, column is of the pub¬ 
lished first class rate of $2.08 cents is only 14.4 per 
cent. This is intended to show that (applying a rigid 
test of mileage scale, such as the K-2 indicates, the 
rates to Central territory are a higher percentage of 
first class than Trunk Line and Ne\jr England terri¬ 
tories. 

It also shows that the findings of the Commis¬ 
sion and order in the Vanderbilt cases required the 
establishment to Trunk Line and New England points 
of a substantially lower level of rates than it required 
to central territory which is a reversal of the meas¬ 
ure or level of rates that were in effect prior to April 
21, 1931. 

Exhibit No. 60 is a statement showing in a little 
greater detail the information that appears in Exhibit 
59. Here we show destinations in Central territory 
and Trunk Line territory where the Jiauls are similar 
and calculations are made to show tLie relations of 16 
per cent, of the going first class rates to the K-2 first 
class rates. The last column shows the percentage 
16 per cent, of the published first class rates is of the 
K-2 first class and indicates that in the Central terri¬ 
tory the rates approximate 97.1 per cent., whereas to 
Trunk Line and New England territory the rates are 
only 91.2 per cent, of the K-2 first class rates for the 
actual distances. This shows in different form that 
the rates under 16 per cent, of the contemporaneous 
first class rates will produce relatively lower rates to 
Trunk Line territory and New England territory as 
well than to the Central territory points. 

I 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

60, Witness Beggs.”) 
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Exhibit No. 61 is a statement showing the pub¬ 
lished first class rates and 16 per cent, thereof from Mc¬ 
Intyre, Georgia, to representative points in Trunk Line 
and New England territories. It also shows the first 
class rates on basis of the Q-l formula prescribed 
in I. C. C. Docket 13494 and 16 per cent, thereof, com¬ 
pared with the rates on kaolin clay prior to and sub¬ 
sequent to April 25, 1931, also the percentage 16 per 
cent, of first class under the Q-l formula is of the 
published first class rates. 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

61, Witness Beggs.”) 

The rates from Southern points to Central ter¬ 
ritory are on what is known as the Q-l formula. This 
formula, from such points as we are dealing with here, 
South Carolina and Georgia, is approximately the same 
as the rates that obtain under the K-2 first class for¬ 
mula. To Trunk Line and New England territory the 
applicable first class rates are not on a Q-l formula, 
but they are known as key rates prescribed by the 
Commission in 13494 and are known to be relatively 
lower than the Q-l formula would produce. For cer¬ 
tain reasons these rates were influenced by water com¬ 
petition; however, there are many commodity rates 
that have been established—that is, to Trunk Line 
and New England points—which are not a percentage 
of the going first class rates. Such as on furniture in 
the 17,000 investigation, on watermelons, vegetables, 
on citrus fruits, peaches, and more recently in I. & S. 
Docket 3638 on terrazzo aggregate. The rates on the 
commodities just named are all based on the Q-l for¬ 
mula, which we know as a dry land basis, and some 
of these rates—that is, on furniture, vegetables and 
watermelons—will be found in Agent Curlett’s tariff 
I. C. C. A-358. So the carriers now publish from 
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southern points to eastern destinations rates made on 
the same formula as was used in established rates to 
central territory. In this particular tariff I referred 
to, there is submitted a key first class rhte under the 
Q-l formula and it is from this tariff that we have 
obtained the first class rates appearing in Exhibit 61 
from McIntyre, Georgia, to the destinations shown. 

As this exhibit shows, we would require 17.8 per 
cent, of the published first class rates to have a rela¬ 
tive basis of rates from McIntyre, Georgia, to Trunk 
Line and New England territories with the 16 per 
cent, basis found reasonable for application to Central 
territory points. In other words, if thq Commission 
had prescribed in the Vanderbilt case 1$ per cent, of 
the published first class rates to Central territory and 
17.8 per cent, of the published first class rates to east¬ 
ern points, it would have produced, on the average, 
rates made according to the same formula. Similarly, 
if they had prescribed 16 per cent, of th^ Q-l formula 
rates to both Central, Trunk Line and |lew England 
territory, they would have been relative rates. Now, 
this exhibit will also develop that. You will note that 
the average rate under 16 per cent, of the published 
first class rate is $6.47, and the average rate under the 
Q-l formula first class rates is $7.20. 

The rates shown in the fourth column of Exhibit 
No. 61 represent 16 per cent, of the first-class rates 
on the Q-l formula. The ratio of $6.47 under the ap¬ 
plicable first-class rate to $7.20 on the Q}l formula is 
90 per cent. So that if we take 16 per cent, as being 
the key rate, 90 per cent, of that would result in 14.4 
per cent.—that is, to Central territory—to have an 
equivalent basis. Now, the rates to the East we say 
would take 17.8 per cent, to equal the Q-l formula. So if 
you take the total of the two, the 17.8 per cent, to the 
East and 14.4 per cent, to Central territory, it would 



result in a total of 32.2 per cent, and the average of 
the two would be 16 per cent. So if there is any level- 
ing-off process today to preserve the measure of the 
rates that were in effect prior to April 21, 1931, it 
would take 16 per cent, of the Q-l formula to accom¬ 
plish that thing. 

The published first-class rates from southern 
points generally to Eastern points are not on a dry¬ 
land basis since the class rates from southern points 
to eastern points are key rates and they were pre¬ 
scribed with relation to and were influenced by the 
rail-and-water situation along the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Of course, on account of fourth section conditions, it 
spread itself back into the interior of Trunk Line ter¬ 
ritory. So that the published class rates reflect a 
water-competitive situation, while those to Central ter¬ 
ritory generally do not. 

I want to impress the Commission with the fact 
that prior to April 21, 1931, as my exhibit shows, the 
rates from southern producing points on clay to Cen¬ 
tral territory were relatively lower than to Trunk Line 
and New England territories. Approximately, the 
rates were 90 per cent, of the corresponding rates to 
the East. Now, in this 16 per cent, basis of first-class 
rates, that is just reversed. Instead of the rates in 
the East being on a higher relative basis than to Cen¬ 
tral territory we now have them about 90 per cent, of 
the 15 per cent, reasonable basis to the Central terri¬ 
tory. 

After the order in the Vanderbilt case the car¬ 
riers in Central territory were not able to take ad¬ 
vantage generally of such increases as the Commis¬ 
sion’s maximum reasonable basis would permit since 
it would have been such a serious blow to the paper 
industry in Central territory that they were persuaded 
not to go ahead and increase the rates to Central ter¬ 
ritory points to a level 16 per cent, of first class. As 
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a practical matter the lower water competitive level 
of class rates to Eastern points, when the; 16 per cent, 
was applied to it, produced a level of rates to Eastern 
points somewhat roughly equivalent to the existing 
rates in Central territory. My study develops that is 
just about the situation, that the 16 per cent, of the 
application first-class rates to this territory are just 
about equal to the going rates to Central territory, 
around 14.5 per cent, of the K-2 first-class rates. That 
is just about the equivalent of one or tjhe other. It 
cannot be worked out to an equivalent basis unless the 
same measure be applied to the Central territory as 
to the East. For that reason we used first in these 
exhibits, the K-2 first class as a measuring stick, and, 
secondly, we have used the Q-l formula because that, 
while not strictly a mileage formula, it is recognized 
and has been applied in other instances by the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission in commjodity adjust¬ 
ments from the South and the North where it was 
found necessary that the rate should be mile for mile 
or as near as possible mile for mile to both central 
territory and to the East. The reason^ which influ¬ 
enced the central carriers not to take advantage of 
the increases which the maximum reasonable basis 
allowed by the Commission in the Vanderbilt case 
would have permitted to their territory, are commer¬ 
cial reasons. The paper industry is like many others, 
in a very low state, and it is contended that any in¬ 
crease in the cost of raw material could] not be borne 
by the industry. The consideration of competing 
routes which would not be affected by the Commis¬ 
sion’s order had an influence too, because there were 
certain rates published to certain points, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio; St. Louis, Missouri; Evansville, ijndiana, which 
the Official Classification lines had no cohtrol over and 
which we understood were not going to be revised as 
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a result of the finding in the Vanderbilt case. The 

southern carriers presumably being more interested in 

their own traffic from the South than in import traffic 

and fearing if they raised their rates it would result i 

in greater uses of imported clays. 

My next exhibit, No. 62, is a statement showing 
actual movements of kaolin clay from producing points 
in South Carolina and Georgia to destinations in Cen¬ 
tral Freight Association territory during the last three 
months of 1927 and the first three months of 1928; 
also the revenue under the old rates compared with 
the rates and revenue on the basis of 16 per cent, of 
first class prescribed in I. C. C. Docket 20482. 

The exhibit shows there were 263 cars moved; that 
the revenue collected under the rates applicable was 
$58,993.98, and the revenue that would result under 
the rates found reasonable in Docket 20482 would have > 

been $65,532.20. There is a difference of $6538.22. 

(Thereupon the document so offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

62, Witness Beggs.”) 

Exhibit No. 63 is a statement showing the move- % 

ment of clay from southern points in South Carolina 
and Georgia to destinations in Trunk Line and New 
England territory for the same six months’ period as 
represented by Exhibit No. 62. It shows the number 
of cars to be 1293. The old rates—that is, the rates 
in effect prior to April 21, 1931, are shown; also the 
present rates which are 16 per cent, of the applicable 
first-class rates. We also show the Q-l formula first- 
class rate from McIntyre, Georgia, to these destina¬ 
tions, and 16 per cent, of the Q-l formula first-class 
rates. As shown on the last sheet, if these shipments 
had been rated at the present rates, we would have 
received increased charges of $1122.67 on thirty items 
and reductions of $33,749.52 on 181 items. The net 
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result would have been a reduction in the carriers’ 
revenues of $32,626.85. If the Comruission had pre¬ 
scribed rates on the same basis to Trunk Line and 
New England points as it did to Central territory, the 
effect would then have been increased revenue on 120 
items of $11,731.23 and reduced revenue in ninety-one 
items amounting to $7105.87. The jnet result would 
have been an increase of $4725.36. Exhibits 62 and 
63, analyzing the revenue effect on six months traffic, 
actual movements, merely show that 16 per cent, of 
the applicable first-class rates does not accomplish the 
leveling off of the rates previously inj effect. It shows 
conclusively that the increases that would have been 
obtained to Central territory were not comparable with 
reductions that would result to Trunk Line and New 
England territories. 

(Thereupon the document sb offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carders’ Exhibit No. 

63, Witness Beggs.”) 

Exhibit No. 64 tabulates the several complaints 
that have been considered under this consolidated rec¬ 
ord and analyzes the rates from point to point, show¬ 
ing the rates charged, what the rates would be under 
16 per cent, of first class Q-l formula, and what we 
actually published on basis of 16 per pent, of first class. 
We think it speaks for itself. 

I 

(Thereupon the document do offered was re¬ 
ceived in evidence, marked “Carriers’ Exhibit No. 

64, Witness Beggs.”) 

Examinee Curtis : I understand all objections 
are withdrawn and these exhibits are received in 
evidence, beginning with No. 45 and ending with 
64, inclusive. 

(Exhibits previously received and marked.) 
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Cross-Examination by Me. Rubin : 

There was a voluntary revision made effective as 
of December 5, 1931, in the rates shown on Exhibit 
No. 48 reducing them to 16 per cent, of first class, plus 
ten cents per ton. 

The rates on Exhibits 52 and 53 do not reflect the 
present basis, because the rates from these origin 
points have been before the Commission in complaint 
of the U. S. Potters Association, 172 I. C. C. 618, 
wherein 16 per cent, of first class was prescribed. Ex¬ 
hibit 54 also deals with rates in the past and on the 
present basis of rates the percentages to Central ter¬ 
ritory would be approximately the same as shown, but 
to Trunk Line and New England there would be a 
great difference. I show in Exhibits 57 and 58 the 
present rates compared to the K-2 first class and the 
percentage that present rates are to the K-2 first class, 
which show that to Central territory it is 15.94 per 
cent, and to Trunk Line and New England territory 
14.3 per cent. That was a reversal of the level of 
rates prior to April 25, 1931. 

By Me. Klein : 

The columns in the Southern class rates are being 
used to some extent to care for commodity movements, 
but there are numerous cases where the key rates from 
the South to the East are not being used on com¬ 
modities, especially in adjustments that involve Cen¬ 
tral territory as well as the East. There has been 
some comment made in reports that the class rates 
were put in to apply on less than carload traffic. One 
of the Commissioners has made that comment in con¬ 
nection with recent decisions in a dissenting opinion. 
So what may be a level for class rate traffic don’t 
necessarily hold good when it comes to commodity rates 
on low-grade articles. 
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By Me. Rubin : 

We used McIntyre, Georgia, in Exhibit 57 to show 
the various percentages rather than from South Caro¬ 
lina points since the present rates on clay from the 
South are based on McIntyre, Georgiy, first-class rates. 

The first-class rates from South Carolina in some 
cases may be higher than the McIntyre rates and in 
other cases may be lower. It depends, of course, upon 
the direction you are going and the distance, but it is 
a fact that the clay rates are the same from these South 
Carolina points and Georgia points, and that was all 
agreed to by the producers, who would rather have a 
group rate than individual rates ::rom each origin 
point which might be different. 

By Me. Klein: 

The rates shown on Exhibit ^o. 59 are 16 per 
cent, of the published first-class rates from McIntyre, 
Georgia, to the destinations. To the east they are the 
published rates; to Central territory they are the pub¬ 
lished rates. They are the rates found reasonable by 
the Commission in the Vanderbilt qise, but the going 
clay rates to Central territory are lower than those 
shown. 

Generally speaking, the rates maintained on clay 
from Georgia and South Carolina to Central territory 
are less than the maximum reasonable basis of 16 per 
cent, of first class. 

Nevertheless the basis they maihtain is not lower 
mile for mile than 16 per cent, of the going first-class 
rate to Trunk Line and New England territories. 

(At 1:30 o’clock P. M. the hearing in the 

above-entitled matter was 
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I, Henry X Mahaffy, Jr., Clerk of the- District 
Court of the Diluted States for the District of Dela¬ 
ware, do hereby certify that I have carefully compared 
the foregoing writings with their respective originals 
and find the same to b^ true and correct copies thereof 
so full and complete askthe same now remain on file 
and of record in my officepbeing Volume II of the tran¬ 
script of record and proceedings this day certified by 
me on the appeal taken by the plaintiffs in the case of 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, et al. v. The 
United States of America, ef/ah^No. 1070 in Equity, 
pending in said Court, and nfade uW in accordance with 
the stipulation of counsel ipx the respective parties filed 
in said cause. 



In Witness ..Whereof, I have he^unto set my 
hand, and affixed the seal of ^aid Court, 
at Wilmington, in said District*, this sev- 
(Seal) enteenth day of June, A. D. 193fi;'and the 
dependence of the United Stages of 
merica the one hundred and sixtiei 

(Sgd.) H. C. Mahaffy, Jr': 
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1 

Allen 

Map of States of South Carolina and 







Georgia . 

II 

9 

III 

1 

2 

Allen 

Certified copy of letter from Harry 







Wilson, Chairman, Trunk Line 
Association to Acting Secretary 







Holmead of I. C. C. 

II 

14 

Not Printed 

3 

Allen 

Statement of clay rates from South 







Carolina and Georgia to central 
and eastern territories . 

II 

28 

III 

3 

4 

Allen 

Statement of mileages and routes for 







rates shown on Exhibit 3. 

II 

28 

III 

9 

5 

Allen 

Map of State of Pennsylvania. 

II 

30 

III 

27 

6 

Allen 

Map of States of Virginia and West 







Virginia . 

II 

31 

III 

29 

7 

Allen 

Map of State of New York. 

n ! 

32 

III 

31 

8 

Allen 

Map of States of Delaware and 







Maryland . 

11 

33 

III 

33 

9 

Allen 

Statement of clay rates and earnings 







to eastern territory and rates and 
earnings under I & S 1885 scale 

II 

39 

III 

35 

10 

Allen 

Similar statement to central territory 

11 ‘ 

43 

III 

46 

11 

Allen 

Chart of ton mile earnings under 







clay rates from South Carolina 
and Georgia to central territory 

II 

44 

III 

58 

12 

Allen 

Statement of I & S Docket 1885 and 







other mileage scales . 

II 

58 

in 

60 
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13 

Allen 

Statement of rates under mileage 







scales and attached graph. 

II 

60 

III 

64 

14 

Allen 

Comparison between earnings under 







12 per cent, of first class rates 
in docket 13,494 and I & S. 1885 
scale . 

ii 

61 

hi 

66 

15 

Allen 

Articles in brick lists . 

II 

62 

III 

67 

16 to 







28 Inc. Allen 

Samples of clay . 

II 

63 

• • • 

• • 

29 

Allen 

Brick made from clay in Exhibit 22.. 

II 

63 

• • • 

• • 

30 

Bell 

Operating and revenue statistics for 







southern carriers for 1925, 1926 
and 1927 . 

II 

73 

III 

71 

31 

Bell 

Operating and revenue statistics for 







central territory carriers for 
1925, 1926 and 1927 . 

II 

73 

III 

79 

32 

Bell 

Operating and revenue statistics for 






1 

trunk line carriers for 1925, 1926 
and 1927 . 

II 

73 

III 

87 

33 

Bell 

Operating and revenue statistics for 







inter-territorial lines between 

trunk line and central territories 
for 1925, 1926 and 1927 . 

II 

74 

III 

95 

34 

Bell 

Operating and revenue statistics for 







New England carriers for 1925, 
1926 and 1927 . 

II 

74 

III 

99 

35 

Bell 

Operating and revenue statistics for 







western carriers for 1925, 1926 
and 1927 . 

II 

74 

III 

103 

36 

Bell 

Summary for 1926 for foregoing ter- 







ritories of certain items from 
Exhibits 30 to 34 . 

II 

75 

III 

111 

37 

Bell 

Articles in various brick lists. 

ii 

77 

III 

113 

38 

Bell 

Definitions of clay and kaolin. 

II 

77 
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Average values of different clays ..II 78 
Clay values compared with values of 

other commodities . II ol 

Scale prescribed in I & S Docket 
1885 and scale submitted by car¬ 
riers in that proceeding. II 82 

Earnings under I & S. 1885 scale 
compared with earnings on 

other commodities . II 83 

Comparison of clay rates with rates 

on other commodities . II 87 

Map showing clay points in South 

Carolina and Georgia . II 88 

Clay rates and average distances to 
mills of West Virginia Pulp & 

Paper Company . II Sp) 

Location of mills of West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Company with 
average distances and clay rates II 96 

Clay rates to alleged preferred points II ^6 
Comparison of clay rates and dis¬ 
tances to mill points of Inter¬ 
national Paper Company. II 97 

Through clay rates to eastern desti¬ 
nations with proportions of rates 
and mileages to and from gate¬ 
ways . II 105 

Proportional clay rates of southern 
carriers to gateways compared 
with other rates . II 1(6 

Correction to Exhibit No. 50. II 3S0 

Earnings under proportional clay 
rates of southern carriers to 
gateways compared with earn¬ 
ings on other commodities .... II icf6 

Statement of brick scales . II 1(|6 

Study of brick scales . II 108 


III 119 


III 125 


III 129 


III 131 


III 137 


III 139 


III 143 


III 144 
III 145 


III 147 


III 149 


III 153 
III 157 


III 159 
III 161 
III 163 
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54 Bell Revenue for clay under I & S 1885 

scale compared with revenue un¬ 
der sixth class rates and per¬ 
centages thereof . II 111 III 173 

55 Bell Divisional arbitraries on clay north 

of gateways . II 111 III 175 


56 Bell Clay rates in trunk line territory ... II 113 III 183 

57 Bell Rates on bauxite ore and barytes .. II 113 III 184 

58 Bell Rates on lime from Martinsburg and 

Bellefonte to southern points .. II 114 III 186 


59 Bell Clay rates to Covington, Va. II 114 III 191 

60 Bell Clay rates to Covington compared 

with clay rates to southern 

points . II 115 III 193 

61 Geoghegan Clay rates compared with I & S 1885 

scale . II 130 III 195 

62 Geoghegan Burned lime rates . II 131 Not Printed 

63 Geoghegan Burned lime rates . II 131 Not Printed 

64 Geoghegan I & S 1885 scale compared with pre¬ 

scribed scales on various com¬ 
modities . II 131 III 207 

65 Geoghegan Rates on various commodities . II 136 Not Printed 


66 Geoghegan Operating results of carriers in 

southern and eastern territories II 137 III 213 

67 Geoghegan Gross ton miles and freight expense 

per gross ton mile for southern 

region and eastern territory.... II 137 III 217 

68 Geoghegan I & S 1885 scale compared with 

gross ton mile expense. II 138 III 219 

69 Geoghegan Comparison of divisional arbitraries 

north and south of gateways 
with percentages under rate pro 
rate . II 139 III 221 


(iv) 
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70 Geoghegan Rates proposed by carriers on fresh 

meats and packing house prod¬ 
ucts . II i*5 III 225 

71 Geoghegan Rates proposed by Georgia Commis¬ 

sion on clay . II 149 III 227 

72 Bittner Map showing clay producing points 

in North Carolina . II }54 III 231 

73 Bittner Statement showing values and aver- 

' age loading of clay and various 
other commodities . II 155 Not Printed 

74 Bittner Statement showing clay rates and 

earnings from C. C. & O. origin 
points to various destinations 
compared with rates and earn¬ 
ings on china clay from New 
York . II 155 Not Printed 

75 Bittner Statement showing clay rates and earn¬ 

ings from C. C. & O. origin points 
to various destinations compared 
with rates and earnings on feldspar 
from Spruce Pine and Minpro, 

N. C. II 156 Not Printed 

76 Bittner Comparison of clay rates from North 

Carolina with clay rates from 

Georgia and South Carolina. II 156 III 233 

77 Bittner Comparison of same rates with rates on 

talc from Tennessee origins. II 157 Not Printed 

78 Bittner Comparison of clay rates from North 

Carolina with brick scales. II 157 III 235 

79 Bittner Comparison of same rates with mile¬ 

age scales on lime in Southern dis¬ 
trict . II 157 Not Printed 


80 Bittner Present and proposed rates and earn¬ 
ings on clay from C. C. & O. ori¬ 
gins to central and trunk line ter¬ 
ritories . II 


158 Not Printed 
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81 Bittner Explanation of route numbers. II 158 III 237 


82 Warren Gay rates from Penland, N. C. to 

Zanesville, O., compared with rates 
to Ohio River crossings and Cov¬ 
ington, Ky. II 161 Not Printed 

83 Warren First class rates from Penland, N. C. to 

Zanesville, O., Ohio River cross¬ 
ings and Covington, Ky. prescribed 
by I. C. C. in No. 13494, com¬ 
pared with rates on clay to the 
same points. II 162 Not Printed 

84 Warren Comparison of clay rates from Penland 

to Zanesville with rates on feld¬ 
spar, fertilizer and brick . II 162 Not Printed 

85 Gardner Map showing southern clay producing 

fields by counties. II 231 Not Printed 

86 Gardner Excerpt from Dept, of Interior bulletin 

No. 708, “High grade clays of the 

Eastern United States”. II 231 Not Printed 

87 Gardner Excerpt from same bulletin showing 

deposits of high grade clays. II 231 Not Printed 

88 Gardner Statement showing quantities and uses 

of clay in the United States. II 231 Not Printed 

89 Gardner Publication of U. S. Tariff Commis¬ 

sion “Tariff Information Surveys” 

on clays and earths .II 231 Not Printed 

90 Gardner Bureau of Mines' bulletin “Clay in 


1926” . II 231 Not Printed 

91 Gardner Bureau of Mines’ technical paper 343 

“Georgia and Alabama clays as 

fillers” . II 231 Not Printed 

92 Gardner Bureau of Mines’ bulletin 252—“Bene- 

ficiation and utilization of Georgia 

clays” . II 231 Not Printed 
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93 Gardner Statement showing quantity, value and 

average price of various clays sold 

in United States . II 231 Not Printed 

94 Gardner Quantities, value and average price of 

clays imported and consumed in 

United States.'. II 231 Not Printed 

95 Gardner Kaolin, china and paper clay imported 

by customs districts. II 231 Not Printed 

96 Gardner Chronological statement of rates on 

clay and kaolin from southern clay 
producing fields to Ohio River 


crossings . II 231 Not Printed 

97 Gardner Chronological statement of rates on 

clay from South Carolina-Georgia 
to Boston, Mass, and New York, 

N. Y. II 231 Not Printed 


98 Gardner Chronological statement of clay rates 

from South Carolina and North 
Carolina points to Ohio River 
crossings . II 231 Not Printed 

99 Gardner Statement of clay rates from Georgia 

and the Carolinas to eastern points Ilj 231 III 239 

100 Gardner Comparison of first class rates pre¬ 

scribed from Langley, S. C. and 
Gordon, Ga. to eastern and central 
territory points compared with K-2 
rates . II 231 III 241 

101 Gardner Clay rates from South Carolina and 

Georgia measured by prescribed 

first class rates. II 231 III 243 

102 Gardner Clay rates from Kentucky, Tennessee 

and Mississippi origins. II 231 Not Printed 

103 Gardner Clay rates from Penland, Spruce Pine, 

Franklin and Dillsboro, N. C. and 
from two Florida origins to east- 
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em and C. F. A. territories and 
showing also first class rate pre¬ 
scribed in Southern Gass Rate 
Investigation and percentage clay 
rate is of first class rate. II 231 Not Printed 

104 Gardner Similar information as to Tennessee 

and Kentucky origins . II 231 Not Printed 

105 Gardner Gay rates approved in 1916 and their 

present day equivalents . II 231 III 251 

106 Gardner Statement showing relationship of 

rates on imported clay to first 
class rates from North Atlantic 
ports to Trunk Line territory.... II 231 Not Printed 

107 Gardner Same as to central territory points.... II 231 Not Printed 

108 Gardner Statement showing difference in rates 

on imported clay to points in cen¬ 


tral territory . II 231 Not Printed 

109 Gardner Gay rates from Florida points. II 231 Not printed 


110 Gardner Statement showing present rates on 

clay from representative South 
Carolina and Georgia points to 
northern destinations compared 
with similar rates prior to increase 
of June 24, 1918 . II 231 Not Printed 

111 Gardner Comparison of local and proportional 

clay rates to gateways with local 
and proportional rates on brick 
under I & S 1885 scale. II 231 III 253 

112 Gardner Comparison of local and proportional 

clay rates to Cincinnati with rates 

and earnings on other commodities II 231 III 255 

113 Gardner Relationship of rates on crude barytes 


to first class rates. II 231 III 257 

114 Gardner Rates on crude barytes. II 231 Not Printed 
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115 

Gardner 

Rates on bauxite ore from South to 






North measured by first class rates 

ii | 

131 

Not Printed 

116 

Gardner 

Comparison of bauxite ore rates with 






clay rates. 

11 1 

J31 Not Printed 

117 

Gardner 

Rates on Fuller's earth to the East 






measured with first class rates.... 

ii ; 

>31 

Not Printed 

118 

Gardner 

Earnings under Fuller's earth rates... 

ii ; 

>31 

Not Printed 

119 

Gardner 

Rates on feldspar to the North meas- 






ured by first class rates . 

ii ; 

>31 

Not Printed 

120 

Gardner 

Earnings on feldspar compared with 






earnings on clay. 

II ; 

>31 

Not Printed 

121 

Gardner 

Prescribed rates on cement compared 






with first class rates. 

ii i 

>31 

III 261 

122 

Gardner 

Earnings on cement compared with 






earnings on clay. 

II ; 

>31 

III 263 

123 

Gardner 

Rates on salt to the South. 

ii ; 

>31 

III 267 

124 

Gardner 

Earnings on salt contrasted with earn- 



• 



ings on clay . 

ii 2 

m 

III 275 

125 

Gardner 

Rates on brick and clay products from 






the South to eastern points com- 






pared with rates under I & S 1885 






scale . 

ii ; 

!31 

III 277 

126 

Gardner 

I & S 1885 brick scale compared with 






docket 13494 K-2 scale. 

ii ; 

>31 

III 282 

127 

Gardner 

Rates on brick and clay products be- 





tween New York and central ter¬ 
ritory compared with first class 
rates proposed by Examiner in 
Eastern Class Rate case . II 231 Not Printed 

128 Gardner Brick rates prescribed from central 

territory to Chicago and Milwau¬ 
kee compared with first class rates 
prescribed in C. F. A. class rate 
case, 45 I. C. C. 965. II pi III 283 

(ix) 


I 
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EXHIBITS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 

Continued. 

Ex. Admitted Printed 


No. 

Witness 

Description Vol. Page 

Vol. Page 

129 

Gardner 

I & S 1885 brick rates compared with 






brick rates prescribed in National 
Paving Brick Case, 68 I. C. C. 213 

II 

231 

III 285 

130 

Gardner 

Rates approved on clay in United 






States Potters Case, 128 I. C. C. 
249, compared with I & S 1885 
brick scale. 

II 

231 

Not Printed 

131 

Gardner 

Clay rates from Cold Spring, Va. to 






central territory compared with I 
& S 1885 scale and with first class 

rates . 

II 

231 

Not Printed 

132 

Gardner 

Rates on kaolin from Kaolin, Ill. to 






eastern territory compared with I 
& S 1885 scale and with first class 






rates . 

II 

231 

Not Printed 

133 

Smith 

Rates on clay from Spruce Pine, N. C. 



to official territory . 

II 

259 

III 287 

134 

Smith 

Clay rates from Spruce Pine com- 






pared with rates on other commod¬ 
ities . 

II 

260 

III 288 

135 

Smith 1 

Clay rates from Spruce Pine compared 






with rates from Bath, S. C. and 
McIntyre, Ga. 

II 

262 

III 289 

136 

Schofield 

Statement of routes. 

II 

274 

III 290 

137 

Schofield 

Statement of movements of clay to cen- 






tral territory. 

II 

282 

III 295 

138 

Schofield 

Excerpts from Commission’s decisions 






regarding earnings per car and per 
ton mile. 

II 

282 

Not Printed 

139 

Schofield 

Rates approved in United States Pot- 






ters Case for actual movements of 
clay from Kentucky and Tennessee 

II 

282 

Not Printed 

140 

Schofield 

Comparison of rates and earnings on 





clay from Florida, Georgia and 
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I 

EXHIBITS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 

Continued. 

Ex. Admitted Printed 

No. Witness Description Vol. Page Vol. Page 

the Carolinas to central territory 
with rates from Murphysboro, Ill., 




Poplar Bluff, Mo. and McKenzie. 

II 

282 

III 303 

141 

Schofield 

Local and proportional rates on brick 






and clay from Ohio River Cross¬ 
ings to central territory . 

II 

282 

III 309 

142 

Schofield 

Earnings on tripoli compared with 






earnings on clay . 

II 

282 

Not Printed 

143 

Schofield 

Comparison of through rates on clay 






with combination of local rates.... 

II 

282 

Not Printed 

144 

Schofield 

Relationship assailed clay rates bear to 






first class compared with relation¬ 
ship of Tennessee clay rates to first 
class . 

II 

282 

III 312 

145 

Settle 

Map showing southern and official ter- 






ritories. 

ii 

285 

Not Printed 

146 

Settle 

Historical statement of rates on clay 






and brick from New York to cen¬ 
tral territory. 

II 

287 

Not Printed 

147 

Settle 

Movement of clay from the South 






during last three months 1927 
and first three months 1928 .... 

II 

291 

III 317 

148 

Settle 

Movement of import clay into trunk 






line territory . 

II 

291 

Not Printed 

149 

Settle 

Movement of import clay into cen- 






tral territory . 

II 

292 Not Printed 

150 

Settle 

Movement of import clay into New 






England and southern points .. 

II 

293 

Not Printed 

151 

Settle 

Earnings under clay rates from 






South to trunk line territory ... 

II 

293 

III 322 

152 

Settle 

Earnings on clay from Georgia and 






South Carolina to specific points 

ii 

293 

III 329 


153 Settle Clay rates and mileages from 

Georgia and South Carolina to 

(xi) 


i 
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EXHIBITS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 




Continued. 



Ex. 



Admitted Printed 

No. 

Witness 

Description 

Vol. 

Page Vol. Page 



trunk line and New England 
territories . 

11 

294 III 331 

154 

Settle 

Clay rates compared with southern 





6th and 8th class rates. 

II 

295 III 337 

155 

Settle 

Percentages clay rates to specific des- 





tinations are of 6th and 8th class 

rates under K-2 scale. 

II 

296 III 343 

156 

Settle 

Percentages clay rates to specific 





destinations are of published class 





rates . 

II 

296 III 345 

157 

Settle 

Statement of barytes movement ... 

II 

296 Not Printed 

158 

Settle 

Clay rates compared with lumber 





rates . 

II 

297 III 347 

159 

Settle 

Clay rates compared with Fuller’s 





earth rates . 

II 

297 Not Printed 

160 

Settle i 

Clay rates compared with feldspar 





rates . 

II 

298 Not Printed 

161 

Hodkinson 

Shortage net railway operating in- 



come under a fair return of 554 
per cent, on property investment 
for 1921 through 1927 . 

II 

327 III 349 

162 

Hodkinson 

Loss in carriers’ revenue 1921 





through 1927 . 

II 

322 Not Printed 

163 

Hodkinson 

Distribution of total revenue tons 





carried . 

II 

322 Not Printed 

164 

Daly 

Comparison between delivered cost 





of clay from South with deliv¬ 
ered cost of import clay. 

II 

327 Not Printed 

165 

Daly 

Reproduction of price statement as 





to china clay in Paper Trade 
Journal . 

II 

327 Not Printed 

166 

Daly 

Showing of comparative delivered 





costs of Southern and import 
clays at central territory points 

II 

327 Not Printed 


(xii) 
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EXHIBITS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 

litted Printed 
Page Vol. Page 

327 Not Printed 


178 Hunter 


179 Settle 


180 Settle 


Ex. 


Continued. 

Adr: 

No. 

Witness 

Description 

Vol. 

167 

Daly 

Advertisement of Vanderbilt Com- 
pany .. 

II 

168 

Daly 

Advertisement of Vanderbilt Com- 

pany . 

II 

169 

Daly 

Advertisement of Vanderbilt Com- 

pany . 

1 

II 

170 

Hunter 

Rates on salt to South compared 
with first class rates under 
Docket 13,494 . 

II 

171 

Hunter 

Clay rates from Georgia and the 
Carolinas to central territory 
compared with lumber rates .... 

II 

172 

Hunter 

Rates and movement of Fuller's 

earth . 

II 

173 

Hunter 

Rates on bauxite ore from McIntyre 
and Gordon, Ga., to central ter¬ 
ritory compared with clay rates 

n 

173 

Hunter 

Corrected Exhibit No. 173 .. 

i:: 

174 

Hunter 

Movement with rates on feldspar 
from North Carolina and Ten¬ 
nessee to central territory. 

n 

175 

Hunter 

Rates and earnings on silica sand 
from Ottawa District . 

i:: 

176 

Hunter 

Rates and earnings on gannister 
rock from East St. Louis, Ill. .. 

4 

177 

Hunter 

Rates and earnings on scrap iron 
from East St. Louis, Ill. 



327 Not Printed 


327 Not Printed 


333 Not Printed 


333 Not Printed 


333 Not Printed 


358 Not Printed 


333 Not Printed 


333 Not Printed 


333 Not Printed 


333 Not Printed 


Rates and earnings on feldspar from 

Murphysboro, Ill. IjE 333 Not Printed 

Rates on brick from New York to 
central territory compared with 

I & S 1885 scale. II 348 Not Printed 

Rates on brick from Philadelphia 

similarly compared . Ij 348 Not Printed 

(xiii) 
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EXHIBITS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 

Continued. 


No. 

Witness 


Admitted Printed 

Ex. 


Description 

Vol. Page Vol. Page 

181 

Settle 

Rates on brick from Baltimore sim¬ 
ilarly compared . 

II 348 Not Printed 

182 

Settle 

Map showing destinations of brick 
shipments to central territory .. 

II 348 Not Printed 

183 

Settle 

Mileage scale showing consistent 
progressions . 

II 348 Not Printed 

184 

Settle 

Comparison of this mileage scale 



with rates prescribed in National 

Paving Brick Case, Docket 10,733 II 348 Not Printed 


185 Settle 1 Comparison of brick rates* from Cum¬ 

berland, Md., with this scale and 

with I & S 1885 scale. II 348 Not Printed 

186 Settle Comparison of brick rates from Bal¬ 

timore with rates under Exhibit 
183 scale and with I & S 1885 
scale . II 348 Not Printed 

187 Settle i Comparison of import rates on clay 

from Mobile, Ala., to South 
with rates on clay from Gordon, 

Ga., to North . II 348 Not Printed 

188 Settle Rates on fire clay from Clearfield, 

Pa., to South . II 348 Not Printed 

189 Daly Movement from Clearfield district for 

October and November, 1928 and 

rates applied. II 353 Not Printed 

190 Daly Shipments of ground fire clay from 

Clearfield district and rates applied II 353 Not Printed 

191 Daly Rates on kaolin and clay from southern 

points to central territory. II 353 III 350 

192 Schofield Rates in central territory and from that 

territory to trunk line territory 

compared with I & S 1885 scale. II 354 Not Printed 

193 Schofield Movement of clay from Georgia and 

and the Carolinas to Cincinnati, 

Ohio. II 354 Not Printed 


(xiv) 
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EXHIBITS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 

Continued. 

Ex. Admitted Printed 


No. 

Witness 

Description Vol. P 

age 

Vol. Page 

194 

Hunter 

List of commodities taking percentages 







of 6th class rates in official terri- 







tory . 

II 3 

158 

Not Printed 

195 

Hunter 

Rate proportions north of Cincinnati 







on clay from Georgia to central 


i 





territory compared with 6th class 







rates and various percentages of 







6th class . 

II 3 

58 

Not Printed 

196 

Hunter 

Earnings on clay from Cincinnati to 







central territory compared with 







earnings on other commodities- 

II 458 

Not Printed 

197 

Hodkinson 

Reworking of Bell’s Exhibit 30. 

II j!63 

III 

355 

198 

Hodkinson 

Reworking of Bell’s Exhibit 32. 

ii ; 

163 

III 

371 

199 

Hodkinson 

Reworking of Bell’s Exhibit 31. 

ii ' 

163 

III 

375 

200 

Hodkinson 

Statistical exhibit covering Pocahon- 







tas Region lines. 

ii 4 

63 

III 

383 

201 

Hodkinson 

Statistical exhibit covering inter-terri- 







torial lines . 

ii ; 

63 

III 

385 

202 

Hodkinson 

Statistical exhibit covering New Eng- 







land lines . 

ii 

i 

63 

III 

389 

203 

Dougherty 

Comparison of rates prescribed on 






brick for central and eastern terri¬ 
tories in National Paving Brick 
Case, 68 I. C. C. 213. II 


i 

i7i 


Not Printed 


204 Dougherty Rates prescribed on brick from Chi¬ 
cago to New York, compared with 
rates prescribed on brick from 
Pittsburgh to New York and 




Pittsburgh to Chicago . 

II 

205 

Allen 

Correspondence between central and 




trunk line freight associations.... 

II 

206 

Bell 

Comparison of proposed sewer pipe 




rates in south with rates on south- 




em brick scale (1885) . 

II 

207 

Bell 

Rates on pulpwood to Canton, N. C... 

II 


371 Not Printed 
379 Not Printed 

390 III 391 
390 III 392 
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EXHIBITS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 

Continued. 

Ex. Admitted Printed 


No. 

Witness 

Description Vol. Page 

Vol. Page 

208 

Bell 

Percentage rates under 1885 scale are 





1 

of published first class rates and 
K-2 first class rates . 

II 

390 

III 393 

209 

Bell, 

Comparison of southern lime scale with 






lime rates prescribed for central 
territory in docket 16170. 

II 

390 

III 395 

210 

Bell, 

Comparison between K-l scale and 






K-2 scale. 

II 

390 

III 397 

211 

Bell 

Comparison between first class rate 






under various scales and south¬ 
ern brick scale . 

II 

390 

III 398 

212 

Bell 

Supplements Exhibits Nos. 31, 32 






and 33 . 

II 

390 

III 399 

213 

Bell 

Operating performance figures of car- 






riers for 1925 . 

II 

400 

III 401 

214 

Smith 

Financial statement of Black Moun- 






tain Railway. 

II 

400 

Not Printed 

R-l 

LaRoe 

Reparation claim No. R-95 of West 





Counsel 

Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. for 
$13,447.49 and affidavit . 

II 

412 

Not Printed 

R-2 

LaRoe 

Reparation Claim No. R-96 of West 





Counsel 

Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. for 
$4,052.42 and affidavit. 

II 

412 

Not Printed 

R-3 

LaRoe 

Reparation Claim No. R-97 of West 





Counsel 

Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. for 
$1507.59 and affidavit. 

II 

412 

Not Printed 

R-4 

LaRoe 

Reparation Claim No. R-98 of West 





Counsel 

Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. for 





\ 

$838.52 and affidavit. 

II 

412 

Not Printed 

R-5 

LaRoe 

Reparation Gaim No. R-99 of West 





Counsel 

Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. for 
$11,834.18 and affidavit . 

II 

412 

Not Printed 

R-6 

LaRoe 

Reparation Gaim No. R-100 of West 





Counsel 

Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. for 
$4,777.74 and affidavit . 

II 

412 

Not Printed 

R-7 

LaRoe 

Reparation Claim No. R-101 of West 





Counsel 

Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. for 
$1,616.67 and affidavit . 

II 

412 

Not Printed 


(xvi) 
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R-9 


Witness 

LaRoe 

Counsel 

LaRoe 

Counsel 


412 Not Printed 


^1 415 Not Printed 


EXHIBITS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 

Continued. 

Ex. Admitted Printed 

No. Witness Description Vol. Page Vol. Page 

R-8 LaRoe Reparation Claim No. R-102 of West 
Counsel Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. for 

$1028.01 and affidavit . II 412 Not Printed 

-9 LaRoe Reparation Claim No. R-103 of West 
Counsel Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. for 

$581.30 and affidavit. II 412 Not Printed 

10 LaRoe Reparation Claim No. R-105 of West 
Counsel Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. for 

$160.66 and affidavit. II 412 Not Printed 

-1 LaRoe Reparation Claim of St. Regis Paper 

Counsel Co. for $24,184.92 and two affi¬ 
davits . II 412 Not Printed 

-1 Brown Reparation Claim of International Pa- 

Counsel per Co. to Ticonderoga, N. Y_ II 415 Not Printed 

-2 Brown Reparation Claim of International Pa¬ 
per Co. to Corinth, N. Y. II 415 Not Printed 

-3 Brown Reparation Claim of International Pa¬ 

per Co. to Turners Falls, Mass... II 415 Not Printed 

-4 Brown Reparation claim of International 

Paper Co. to Ft. Edwards, N. Y. 1^ 415 Not Printed 

-5 Brown Reparation claim of International 

Paper Co. to Franklin, N. H. .. II 415 Not Printed 

-6 Brown Reparation claim of International j 

Paper Co. to Piercefield, N. Y... II 415 Not Printed 

-7 Brown Reparation claim of International 

Paper Co. to Turners Falls, 

Mass. II 415 Not Printed 

-8 Brown Reparation claim of International 

Paper Co. to Berlin, N. H. II 415 Not Printed 

-9 Brown Reparation claim of International 

Paper Co. to Piercefield, N. Y., 

and Canton, N. Y. II 415 Not Printed 

-10 Brown Reparation claim of International 

Paper Co. to Corinth and White 
River Jet. Ijj[ 415 Not Printed 


R 10 LaRoe 

Counsel 

S-l LaRoe 

Counsel 

T-l Brown 

Counsel 
T-2 Brown 

T-3 Brown 

T-4 Brown 

T-5 Brown 

T-6 Brown 

T -7 Brown 


Brown 


415 Not Printed 


Brown 


415 Not Printed 


415 Not Printed 


T-10 Brown 


(xvii) 
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EXHIBITS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 

Continued. 

Ex. Admitted Printed 

No. Witness Description Vol. Page Vol. Page 

T-ll Brown ' Reparation claim of International 

Paper Co. to Ft. Edward. II 415 Not Printed 

T-12 Brown Reparation claim of International 

Paper Co. to Ticonderoga- II 415 Not Printed 

T-13 Brown Reparation claim of International 

Paper Co. to Delano Jet., N. Y. II 415 Not Printed 

V-l Bauman Reparation claim of Empire Floor 
Counsel & Wall Tile Co. to Metuchen, 

N. J. II 419 Not Printed 

W-l Bauman Reparation claim of Empire Floor 

Counsel & Wall Tile Co. to Zanesville, 

Ohio . II 419 Not Printed 

V-2 Warren Reparation claim of Trent Tile Co. 

Counsel for $1837.46 . II 421 Not Printed 

V-3 Warren Reparation claim of Robertson Art 

Counsel Tile Co. for $1155.29 . II 421 Not Printed 

Y-l Warren Reparation claim of Mata wan Tile 

Co. for $369.62 . II 421 Not Printed 

Y-2 Warren Reparation claim of Mata wan Tile 

Co. for $1478.57 . II 421 Not Printed 

Y-3 Warren Reparation claim of Mata wan Tile 

Co. for $294.90 . II 421 Not Printed 

Y-4 Warren Reparation claim of Mosaic Tile Co. 

for $58.92 . II 421 Not Printed 

Z-l Meyers Reparation claim of Castanea Paper 

Co. to Johnsonburg, Pa. II 423 Not Printed 

Z-2 Meyers Reparation claim of Castanea Paper 

Co. to Lock Haven, Pa. II 423 Not Printed 

Z-3 Meyers Reparation claim of New York & 

Pennsylvania Co. to Lock Ha¬ 
ven, Pa. II 423 Not Printed 

Z-4 Meyers Reparation claim of Castanea Paper 

Co. to Johnsonburg, Pa. II 423 Not Printed 


(xviii) 
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EXHIBITS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 




Continued. 



Ex. 



Adi 

nitted Printed 

No. 

Witness 

Description 

Vol. 

Page Vol. Page 

Z-S 

Meyers 

Reparation claim of Castanea Paper 





Co. to Johnsonburg, Pa. 

ii 

423 Not Printed 

A-l 

Hostler 

Reparation claim of D. M. Bare 




Counsel 

Paper Co. 

II 

423 Not Printed 

B-l 

Rubin 

Reparation claim of Trenton Pot- 




Counsel 

teries Co. 

II 

423 Not Printed 



Newton Falls Paper Co. Case—Docket 




No. 24,869, et seq. 



1 

Waring 

Statement of shipments of Rac- 





quette River Paper Co. with 





affidavit . 

II 

434 Not Printed 

2 

Waring 

Statement of rates from Bath, S. C., 





to Potsdam, N. Y. 

ii 

434 Not Printed 

3 

Klein 

Statement of shipments for Newton 





Falls Paper Co. with affidavit.. 

ii 

435 Not Printed 

4 

Klein 

Statement of uses made of clay .... 

II 

436 Not Printed 

5 

Klein 

Statement of first class rates from 





points of origin to destinations 





involved . 

II 

436 Not Printed 

6 

Klein 

Historical statement of rates on 





clay . 

II 

436 Not Printed 

7 

Klein 

Analysis of cars shipped to Newton 





Falls Paper Co. 

ii 

437 Not Printed 

8 

Klein 

Analysis of shipments to complain- 





ants in sub-numbers to Docket 





No. 24,869 . 

III 

4 37 Not Printed 

9 

Klein 

Comparison of clay rates to points 





in New York and Pennsylvania 

11 

437 Not Printed 

10 

Klein 

Statement of clay rates to points in 





New England . 

II 

438 Not Printed 

11 

Klein 

First class rates and 16 per cent. 





thereof to points in Ohio and 





Michigan . 

II 

438 Not Printed 


(xix) 
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EXHIBITS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 


Continued. 

Ex. Admitted Printed 

No. Witness Description Vol. Page Vol. Page 

12 Klein Statement of shipments to Black- 

stone Glazed Paper Co. with 

affidavit . II 438 Not Printed 

13 Klein Statement of shipments to Metz 

Paper Co. with affidavit . II 438 Not Printed 

14 Klein Statement of shipments to Plymouth 

Rubber Company with affidavit II 438 Not Printed 


15 Klein Statement of shipments to Craftex 


Company with affidavit . II 439 Not Printed 

16 Klein Statement of shipments to Paw¬ 

tucket Glazed Paper Co. with 

affidavit . II 439 Not Printed 

17 Klein Statement of shipments to Hampden 

Glazed Paper & Card Co. with 

affidavit . II 439 Not Printed 

18 Hartman Reparation claim of Oswego Falls 

Counsel Corporation with affidavit. II 441 Not Printed 

19 Rubin 1 Reparation claim of Hartford Empire 

Co. with affidavit . II 441 Not Printed 

20 Rubin Reparation claim of Hammersley 

Manufacturing Co. with affidavit.. II 442 Not Printed 

21 Rubin Reparation claim of Endicott-John¬ 

son Corporation with affidavit... II 442 Not Printed 


22 Rubin Statement of rates and mileages 

from origin points to destination 
points involved in Docket No. 

24,971 . II 443 Not Printed 

23 Rubin Assailed rates compared with pres¬ 

ent rates and various brick rates II 443 Not Printed 

24 Gilius 1 Reparation statement of T. R. Good- 

latte & Sons with affidavit. II 444 Not Printed 

25 Gilius Analysis of shipments to T. R. Good- 

latte & Sons 


II 444 Not Printed 
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EXHIBITS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 

Continued. 


Ex. 


* * 

Adn 

fitted 

Printed 

No. 

Witness 

Description 

Vol. 

Page 

Vol. Page 

26 

Gilius 

Statement showing clay 

rates to 





Delawanna, N. J. ... 

. II 

445 

Not Printed 

27 

Harley 

Affidavit as to payment 

and bear- 




ing of freight charges by New 

York Belting & Packing Co. .. II 445 Not Printed 


York Belting & Packing Co. .. II 445 Not Printed 

28 Harley Tariff authorities for rates . II 446 Not Printed 

29 Harley Reparation claim of New York Belt¬ 

ing & Packing Co. II 446 Not Printed 

30 Haggerty Map of New York Central Railroad 

with clay routes indicated. II 449 Not Printed 


31 Haggerty New York Central freight trains 

moving clay to Newton Falls.... II 449 Not Printed 

32 Haggerty Gradient statistics for certain di¬ 

visions of New York Central 

Railroad . II 449 Not Printed 

33 Haggerty Profile of New York Central Lines 

covering route to Newton Falls II 449 Not Printed 

34 Haggerty Comparison of gradient statistics to 

Newton Falls with those for main 
line divisions of New York Cen¬ 
tral . II 449 Not Printed 

35 Haggerty Table for converting grades in feet per 

mile to per cent, and formula for 
compensating grades for degree of 
curvature. II 449 Not Printed 

36 Haggerty Operating and maintenance expenses 

on northern New York divisions 
of New York Central compared 
with those for main line divisions. II 449 Not Printed 

37 Haggerty Description of climatic conditions on 

clay routes over New York Cen¬ 
tral . II 449 Not Printed 

38 Haggerty Statement of taxes paid by New York 

Central . II | 449 Not Printed 
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EXHIBITS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 

Continued. 


Ex. 

No. Witness 

39 Haggerty 

40 Haggerty 

41 Haggerty 

42 Haggerty 

43 Haggerty 

44 Haggerty 

45 Beggs i 

46 Beggs • 

47 Beggs 

48 Beggs 

49 Beggs 1 

50 Beggs 


Admitted Printed 

Description Vol. Page Vol. Page 

Statement of 42 items of comparative 
statistics comparing New York 
Central with other roads . II 449 Not Printed 

Statement comparing spread between 
ton mile revenue and ton mile ex¬ 
pense for New York Central and 
other interterritorial lines . II 449 Not Printed 


Graphs showing trend of freight and 
passenger revenue for period 1923 


to 1931, inclusive . 

II 

449 

Not Printed 

Income account of New York Central 

for 1931 . 

II 

449 

Not Printed 


Statement showing rate of return for 
sub-divisions of official territory, 

United States as a whole and 
New York Central for period 1925 
to 1931 . II 449 Not Printed 


Statement showing increase in efficiency 
in management and operation of 
New York Central . II 449 Not Printed 

Excerpt from report in I. & S. Docket 

3638 . II 450 Not Printed 


Statement comparing clay rates prior 
to April 25, 1931 to central terri¬ 
tory with K-2 first class rates- II 451 III 413 

Like comparison to trunk line and 

New England territories. II 451 III 415 

Statement comparing clay rates prior 
to December 5, 1931 from Florida 
to central territory with K-2 first 
class rates. II 452 Not Printed 


Like comparison to trunk line and New 
England territories . 


II 452 Not Printed 


Statement showing rates found not un¬ 
reasonable on clay from Florida 


(xxii) 
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EXHIBITS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 

Continued. 

Ex. Admitted Printed 

No. Witness Description Vol. Page Vol. Page 

to central territory with increases 
and reductions authorized by Com¬ 
mission . II 453 Not Printed 

51 Beggs Excerpt from decision in I. C. C. 

Docket No. 19192 Fredericksen 
Floor & Wall Tile Case showing 
rates approved from Florida to 
central territory. II 453 Not Printed 

52 Beggs Rates on clay formerly in effect from 

Kentucky and Tennessee to cen¬ 
tral territory compared with K-2 
first class rates . II i 453 III 417 


53 

Beggs 

Like comparison to trunk line and New 






England territories . 

II j 454 

III 

419 

54 

Beggs 

Recapitulation of exhibits 46, 47, 48, 






49, 52 and 53 . 

II 454 

III 

421 

55 

Beggs 

Excerpt from Commission’s report in 






I. & S. 3638 . 

II 454 

Not Printed 

56 

Beggs 

Excerpt from Commission’s report in 






I. C. C. Docket No. 16939. 

II i 455 

Not Printed 

57 

Beggs 

Statement comparing published first 






class rates and 16 per cent, thereof 






from McIntyre, Georgia to central 






territory with rates based on 16 






per cent, of K-2 first class rates.. 

II 455 

III 

423 

58 

Beggs 

Similar statement to trunk line and 






New England territories. 

II 456 

III 

424 

59 

Beggs 

Statement comparing 16 per cent, of 






published first class rates and per- 






centage relationship to K-2 first 






class rates to trunk line territory 






with similar showing to central 






territory . 

II 456 

III 

425 

60 

Beggs 

Statement comparing percentage rela- 





tionship of 16 per cent of the pub- 


(xxiii) 
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EXHIBITS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 

Continued, 

Ex. Admitted Printed 

No. Witness Description Vol. Page Vol. Page 

lished first class rates to 16 per 
cent, of K-2 first class rates to cen¬ 
tral and eastern territories. II 457 Not Printed 

61 Beggs ! Statement showing published first class 

rates and 16 per cent, thereof to 
trunk line and New England terri¬ 
tories and Q-l first class rates and 
16 per cent, thereof to same desti¬ 
nations . II 458 III 426 

62 Beggs Statement of six months clay move¬ 

ment to central territory with rev¬ 
enue . II 462 Not Printed 

63 Beggs Statement of six months clay move¬ 

ment to trunk line and New Eng¬ 
land territories with revenue. II 463 Not Printed 

64 Beggs Statement contrasting 16 per cent, of 

first class Q-l rates with rates 
published on basis of 16 per cent, 
of published first class rates to 
destinations in proceeding. II 463 III 427 


(xxiv) 
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MINOIMI 

OITIKS 

Pop.—Thousands 

1 Abbevffle. .1 16 
1 Acworth...D 7 

3 Adel.130 

13 Albany...F 18 

1 Alma.L 18 

• Americas. .P 16 
1 Aragon-B 7 

1 Arlington .D 10 

2 Ashbura. .H 18 

1 Ateo.C 6 

16 Athens.17 

328 Atlanta...E 8 
56 

1 Baxley.. .M 17 
1 Bibb City .C 14 

1 BlaocshearM 19 

2 Blakely...C 19 

2 Boston. ..G 22 
1 Bowdon.. .B 9 

17 Brunswick P 20 

1 Buena Vista 

E 15 

3 Buford.... P 6 

2 Cairo.P 21 

2 Calhoun.. .C 5 

2 Camilla...F 20 

1 Canon.J 5 

3 Canton. ...P6 

4 Carrollton. .B 9 
4 CartersviUe D 6 
4 Cedartown.B 7 - 
1 Chattahoochee 

E 8 

1 Chlckaxnauga 

1 Claxton... O 15 

2 Cochran.. .1 14 

4 CdllegeparkE 9 
45 Columbus.C 14 

1 Comer..J7 

n P 9 

7 Co^ele .N^ 16 
1 Cornelia... tth* 

3 Covington.G 9 

3 Cuthbert.C 17 
1 Dallas O 7 

5 Dalton.C 3 

4 Dawson. .E 17 

6 Decatur. . .E 8 


C 20 

3 Douglas. .K 18 

2 Douglasville 

D 8 

8 Dublin...E 14 

3 Eastman. .J 15 

5 East Point.E 8 

1 East Thomas- 

ton.E 12 

2 Eatonton..I 10 

6 Elberton...K 7 

1 Empire... .115 

2 Fair bum. .D 9 

1 Fayetteville 

E 10 

7 Fitzgerald.118 

2 Forsyth. .G 11 
1 Port Gaines 

p Jg 

3 Fort Valley 

G 14 

6 Gainesville.G 6 
1 Glennville.O 17 
1 Gordon.. .1 12 

1 Grantville.C 10 

2 Greensboro.J 9 

9 Griffin....E 10 
2 Hapevllle. .E 9 

2 Hartwell. .-K 5 

3 Hawldnsvffie 

H 15 

1 BUtatan(Li7 

2 Hogansville^ ^ 

2 Jackson. .G 10 
2 Jefferson...H6 
2 Jesup.O 18 

1 Jonesboro..E 9 

8 Kirkwood..E 8 

2 La Fayette.B 4 
24 Lagrange.O 11 

1 Lakeland.. J 21 

2 Lavonia... .J 5 
2 LawrenceviUe 

G 7 

8 Lindale....B 6 
1 Lithonia.. .P 8 
1 Loulsvllle.M 12 

1 Lumber Clt^ ^ 

2 McCaysvffle 

E 3 























ipiwig 


',\*v 
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1 Meigs... .F 20 

1 MIdville. .M 12 
5 Milledgevilie 

2 Mfflen....N 12 


9 Metier...N 14 

9 Nichols ... L 8 
9 OglethorpeF 15 

8 Pearson.. K 19 

9 Reynolds. .F 14 

8 Saint Marys 

P 22 

9 Senoia.... D 10 
8 Smith ville.B 17 


F 

...H 

....1 

I..G 

>olnt, 

22 

L9 

19 

14 
* 4 

15 
J 9 

a. .1 

22 

..M 

15 

..G 

16 

ca..C 

; 8 

.M 

SnnT, 

12 

in 

ftonP 

C8 

».M 

20 
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VANDERBILT EXHIBIT NO. 3 


dt 


Correction in Exhibit No. 3 Showing Statement or 

•Rateson ClayFbom Southern Producing Points. STATEMENT 01 RATES ON CLAT FROM GROUPS NOS. 1 (EXCEFT KING'S CREEK, S.C.), 38, 58 AND 6l AS 
Sheet Jt. 

Add through rate of $8.28 per ton of 2000 pounds PUBLISHED IN AGENT J. H. GLENN'S CLAY TARIFF, I.C.C. No. A-612. TO REPRESENTATIVE CONSUMING POINTS 
from all groups and proportion of $4.80 beyond Poto¬ 
mac Yard and Hagerstown to Canton, N. Y.; Carthage, IN NET ENGLAND, EASTERN TRUNK-LINE, CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION AND FOX RIVER TERRITORIES; 


EXHIBIT NO.^ 
ICC DOCKET NO. , 
WITNESS 


Sheet 1. 


mac Yard and Hagerstown to Canton, N. Y.; Carthage, 
N. Y.; Harrisville, N. Y.; Norfolk, N. Y.; Norwood, 
N. Y.; Piercefield, N. Y.; Raymondville, N. Y.; and 
Watertown, N. Y. This rate and the proportion be¬ 
yond the gateway is published in Supplement 26 to 
J. H. Glenn’s I. C. C. No. 612 to become effective De¬ 
cember 15,1928. 

Sheet 2 .' 

Note 2, correct proportions from East St. Louis to 
Eau Claire and Port Edward to read 295 instead of 735. 


ALSO PROPORTIONS BEYOND THE VIRGINIA, MARYLAND, WEST VIRGINIA AND OHIO RIVER GATEWAYS 

VIA WHICH THE THROUGH RATES ARE APPLICABLE. 


SECTION 1. RATES TO EASTERN DESTINATIONS AND PROPORTIONS BEYOND GATEWAYS. 


FROli GROUP 1 


FROL GROUP 38 


GROUP 58 


FROL' GROUP 61 


PROPORTIONS BEYOND GATEWAYS 

Shexian- 


Rate scrip- Route Rate scrip- Route Rate scrip- Route Rate scrip- Route Norfolk Rich- Potomac Hagers- doi 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

» • 

from the original hound volume 
































EXHIBIT HO. 
ICC DOCKET HO, 
WITNESS 


Sheet 2 


SECTION 2. RATES TO C.F.A*, -IS., WESTERN N*T. AND PA. POINTS A5D PROPORTIONS B E Y O ND GATEWAYS. 


IRON CROUP 1 FROM CROUP 38 FROM CROUP 58 


TO 



De- 



De- 



De- 





Rate 

scrip- 

Route 

Rate 

scrip- 

Route 

Rote 

scrii>- 

Route 





tion 

Hoto 


tion 

. _Note 


tion 

mnzm 

Kenova. 

•W .Fa* 


591 

D 

C 


a 

C 


a 

c 

Cincinnati.... 

... .0. 

Proper 

428 

n 

— 

$28 

n 

— 

428 

n 

— 



Propn*1 

8 

B 

— 

350 

a 

—. 

j550 

a 

— 

Louisville.... 

.. .Ky. 

Proper 

n 

— 

428 

n 

— 

n 

— 



Propn *1 

372 

n 

— 

350 

a 

— 

8 

a 


Evansville.... 

..Ind* Proper 

428 

n 

— 

428 

n 

• — 

n 

— 



Propn’ICC 350 

B 

— 

350 

a 

— 

350 

a 

— 



(• 

372 

n 

— 






Paducah. 

.. .Ky* 

Proper 

428 

n • 

— 

428 

n 

— 

428 

n 

— 



Propn*1 

372 

n 

— 

8 

B 

— 

35° 

a 

— 

Cairo. 

..Ill. 

Proper 

428 

n 

— 

n 

— 

428 

n 

_ 



Propn'1(00 350 

B 

— 

350 

a 

— 

350 

a 

— 



(• 

372 

n 

— 






East St. Louis 

..Ill. 

Proper 
Propn*1 

576 

440 

n' 

B 

— 

576 

440 

n 

a 

Mrr 

576 

440 

n 

a 

— 

Akron. 

....0. 


590 

626 

a 

c 

590 

626 

B 

c 

590 

626 


c 

Alliance. 

....0. 


B 

c 

B 

c 

a 

c 

Appleton. 

. *Wis * 


725 

P 

Noto2 

725 

P 

Noto2 

725 

P 

Hotc2 

Beaver Falls.. 

.. .Pa. 


662 

B 

C 

662 

a 

C 

66e 

a 

C 

Bedford. 

....0* 


590 

a 

C 

590 

a 

C 

590 

a 

* c 

Cannonsburg... 

.. .Pa. 


662 

a 

C 

662 

a 

C 

662 

a 

c 

Chicago. 

..Ill. 


550 

Q 

W 

550 

a 

•f 

580 

a 

7 

Chillicothc.— 

....0. 


530 

B 

c 

530 

a 

c 

530 

a 

C 

Cleveland. 

.. * .0 • 


590 

m 

c 

590 

m 

c 

590 

a 

C 

Coshocton. 

....0. 


590 

0 

c 

8 

a 

c 

• 590 

a 

C 

Dayton. 

....0. 


476 

a 

c 

a 

c 

476 

m 

c 

East Liverpool 

_0. 


662 

B 

c 

662 

a 

c 

662 

a 

c 

Eau Claire.... 

. .Wis. 


735 

P 

Notc2 

735 

P 

NoteS 

735 

P 

Note2 

Erie. 

.. .Pa. 


662 

a 

C 

662 

a 

C 

66g 

a 

C 

Crafton. 

.W.Va* 


702 

□ 

C 

702 

a 

C 

702 

a 

C 

Grand Rapids.. 

.Mich. 


63 8 

a 

C.L.E 

638 

a 

C.L.E 

635 

a 

C.L.E 

Gyosua.* 

....0. 


554 

a 

C 

554 

a 

c • 

554 

n 

C 

Hamilton. 

•...0. 


455 

□ 

C 

45S 

a 

C 

43 $ 

0 

C 

Huntington.... 

.W.Va. 


591 

□ 

C 

591 

a 

C 

591 

a 

C 

Indianapolis. • 

.. Ind. 


507 

□ 

7 

507 

a 

W 

507 

0 

W 

Johnsonbuxg... 

...Pa. 


662 

a 

C 

— 


— 



—■ 

Joliet. 

..Ill. 


550 

a 

w 

550 

a 

w 

580 

m 

7 

Kalannsoo. 

.Mich. 


614 

a 

C.L.E 

6l4 

a 

C.L.E 

614 

□ 

C.L.E 

Kittaning. 

.. .Pa. 


662 

a 

C 

662 

□ 

C 

662 

a 

C 

Laughlin. 

....P. 


662 

a 

C 

4662 

a 

c 

662 

□ 

C 

Mlazaisburg.... 

... .0. 


470 

a 

C 

470 

a 

c 

470 

a 

C 

Milwaukee. 

. .Wis. 


620 

a 

L.E.Ca 

620 

a 

L.E.Ca 

620 

a 

L.E.Ca 

Mt. Clenons... 

.Mich. 


626 

a 

C 

626 

• a 

C 

626 

a 

C 

Heenah. 

..Wis. 


725 

P 

Note2 

725 

P 

Noto2 

725 

P 

Note2 

Hewell. 

•W.Va. 


662 

a 

C 

662 

a 

C 

662 

n 

C 

Niagara Falls. 

. .H.Y. 


662 

a 

C 

662 

a 

C 

662 

a 

C 

North Ton*wanda.N.Y. 


662 

a 

c 

662 

a 

c 

662 

a 

C 

Otsego. 

.Mich. 


6l4 

a 

C.L.E 

614 

a 

C.L.E 

614 

a 

C.L.E 

Parkersburg... 

.W.Va. 


602 

a 

C 

602 

a 

C 

602 

n 

C 

Peoria. 

..Ill. 


560 

a 

L.E.Ca 

560 

a 

L.E.Ca 

560 

a 

L.E.Ca 

Pittsburgh.... 

.. .Pa. 


662 

a 

C 

662 

a 

C 

662 

a 

C 

Piainwell. 

•Mich* 


614 

735 


C.L.E 

Hoto2 

614 

735 


C.L.E 

Note2 

614 

735 

Q 

C.L.E 

Note2 

Port Edward... 

..Wis. 


P 

P 

p 

St. Louis. 

...Mo. 


•576 

n 

— 

576 

n 

— 

576 

n 

— 

Sales. 

.. ..0. 


626 

a 

C 

626 

a 

C 

626 

a 

C 

Sobring....... 

... .0. 


626 

a 

C 

626 

a 

C 

626 

n 

C 

South Bend.... 

. .Ind. 


550 

a 

7 

550 

a 

w 

550 

n 

w 

Steubenville.. 

•...0. 


662 

a 

C 

662 

a 

c 

662 

a 

c 

Taras City.... 

.Mich. 


746 

a 

C 

7 U 6 

a 

c 

746 

a 

c 

Three Rivers.. 

.Mich. 


602 

a 

C.L.E 

602 

a 

C.L.E 

602 

0 

C.L.E 

Watervliot.... 

.Mich. 


614 

a 

C.L.E 

614 

a 

C.L.E 

614 

Q 

C.L.E 

Waukegan. 

..Ill. 


620 

a 

L.E.Ca 

620 

a 

L.E.Ca 

620 

a 

L.E.Ca 

Wellsville.... 

. • • .0. 


662 

a 

C 

662 

a 

C 

662 

a 

C 

Wheeling. 

.W.Va. 


662 

a 

C 

662 

n 

C 

662 

a 

C 

White Pigeon.. 

.Mich. 


602 

B 

C.L.E 

602 

a 

C.L.E 

602 

a 

C.L.E 

Zanesville.... 

... .0. 


554 

B 

C 

554 

a 

C 

554 

a 

C 


(X) Ezcopt froa Sou* Ry. stations* 

* Fron Sou. Ry. stations only* 

4 Fron Hepfaziboh, Go... 610 Dose. 0 . 


HOTS 1 — Proportions nosed apply fron Cairo Croup, viz. Brookport, Cairo, ifctropolis and Thebes. 


BOTE 2 — Proportions froa East St. Louis: 


To Heenah 
To Appleton 
To Eau Claire 
To Port Edward 


283) C.A E.I. I.C.C. Ho* SJO. 
285) C*A A. ■ « Arl901. 

735) C.B.4 q. ■ • 16894. 

735) 


IRON CROUP 61 


Rato 

De¬ 

scrip¬ 

tion 

Route 
Note . 

591 

a 

C 

428 

n 

a 

_ 

|c 

n 

a 


425 

n 

— 

350 

a 

— 

428 

n 

a 

n 

— 

350 

a 

— 

576 

440 

n 

a 

— 

590 

a 

C 

626 

a 

C 

725 

P 

Notc2 

662 

a 

C 

590 

a 

C 

662 

m 

C 

58 O 

a 

V 

530 

0 

c 

590 

n 

c 

590 

a 

c 

476 

a" 

c 

662 

a 

c 

735 

0 

Hote2 

662 

0 

c 

702 

a 

• 

C 

638 

a 

C.L.E 

$ 

a 

. D 

C 

C 

591 

O 

C 

507 

□ 

7 

58 O 

n 

W 

614 

a 

C.L.E 

662 

m 

C 

662 

n 

c 

470 

n • ■ 

c 

620 

a 

L.E.Ca 

626 

a 

C 

725 

P 

Noto2 

662 

a 

C 

662 

□ 

C 

662 

a 

c 

614 

a 

C.L.E 

602 

a 

C 

560 

a 

L.E.Ca 

662 

a 

C 

614 

a 

C.L.E 

735 

P 

Hotc2 

576 

n 

— 

626 . 

n 

C 

626 

a 

c 

58 O 

a 

er 

M 

662 

a 

C 

746 

a 

c 

602 

a 

C.L.E 

614 

a 

C.L.E 

620 

a 

L.E.Ca 

662 

a 

C 

662 

a 

C 

602 

a 

C.L.E 

554 

n 

C 


PROPORTIONS BEYOND GATEWAYS 




Cincin¬ 

nati 

Louis¬ 

ville 

Evans¬ 

ville 

Cairo 
Note 1 

241 

— 

• — 

>111111 

240 

— 


— 

276 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hote2 

312 

— 

— 

— 

240 

— 

— 


312 

— 

— 

— 

230 

243 

230 

23 O 

180 

.... 

— 

—- 

240 

— 

— 

— 

240 

— 

— 

— 

126 

— 

— 

—• 

312 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hote 2 

312 

— 

— 

— 

352 

— 

— 

— 

285 

301 

285 

— 

204 


— 

— 

105 

—— 

— 

— 

241 

— 

— 

— 

157 

170 

157 

157 

312 

— 

— 

— 

230 

243 

230 

230 

264 

277 

264 

— 

312 

— 

— 

— 

312 

— 

— 

—- 

120 

— 

— 

— 

— 

270 

270 

270 

276 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Note 2 

312 

— 

— 

— 

312 

— 

— 

— 

312 

— 

— 

— 

264 

277 

264 

— 

252 

— 

— 

— 


210 

210 

210 

312 

— 

— 

—• 

264 

277 

264 

— 

— 

— 

*— 

Hote 2 

276 

_ 



276 

— 

— 

— 

230 

2 U 3 

230 

S30 

312 

— 

— 

— ‘ 

396 

— 

— 

— 

252 

265 

?§? 

— 

264 

277 

264 • 

• — 

— 

270 

270 

S70 

312 

— 

— . 

— 

312 

— 

— 

— 

252 

265 

252 

— 

204 

—— 



















































EXHIBIT 50. 

ICC DOCKET 50. 
3IT52SS 

Sheet 


SECTIOH 3. BITES TO SOOTHES! FOISTS. 


7E0M OBOOP 1 ISOM OBOOP 3 S 7B0H 0500? 33 1B0M OBOOP 6 l 

TO Bate Dcscrip- Rato Descrip- Bate Doscrip- Rato Descrip- 

* tlon tion tlon tioa 

Covington.Va. 465 : h 475 b 475 h 475 h 

553 i 

Kingsport.Tenn. 315 i J — 35 I k 35* k 

Hopewell.7a. Uoi k • — — 

Canton.5.C. 214 j J — 332 k 332 1 

Boena Vista.Va. 445 h 445 b 41*5 ... b 445 b 

517 • 1 


SECTIOH 4. SESC5IPTI05S. 

a Cley or Kaolin, crude, ground or crushed (not earth or Detail ic paint), in bags, barrels or in bulk, minimum weight 50,000 pounds. 

b Clay or Kaolin, crude, ground or crushed (not earth or metallic paint), in bags, barrels or in bulk, nlni nuc weight 60,000 pounds. 

c Clay or Kaolin, c Vude, ground or crushed (not earth or metallic paint), in bogs, barrels or in bulk, ninlnon weight 50.000 pounds, 

except whon from Clnyville, Clayville Jet., and James Crossing, S.C., minimal weight will be 60,000 pounds. 

d Clay, crude, ground or crushed (not oarth or metallic paint), in bags, barrels or in bulk, minimum weight 60,000 pounds. 

e Kaolin, crude, ground or crushod (not earth or metallic paint), in bags, barrels or in bulk, minimum weight 50.000 pounds. 

f Crude clay, minimum weigh* 60,000 pounds. 

g Kaolin, crude, and Kaolin and Clay, ground or crushed (not earth or metallic paint), in bags, barrels or in bulk, minimum weight 
50,000 pounds. 

h Clay, minimum weigh* 44,500 pounds. 

1 Kaolin, minimum weight 44,500 pounds. 

J Clay, minimum weight 40,000 pounds. 

k Clay, crude or ground (not earth or metallic paint), minimum weight 50,000 pounds. 

1 Clay, crude, ground or fire, (not earth or metallic paint), minima weight 50.000 pounds. 

o Clay or Kaolin, crude or ground (not earth or metallic clay), in bags or barrels or in bulk, minimum weight 60,000 pounds. 

n Clay or Kaolin, crude, ground or crushed (not earth or metallic paint), in bags, barrels, casks or in bulk, minimum woigh* 

50,000 pounds. 

o Clay, flro, crushed and/or ground, minimum weigh* narked c opacity of car. 

p Clay or Kaolin, crude or ground (not oarth or metallic clay), in bags or barrels or in bulk, minimum weigh* 60,000 pounds to 
East St.Louls. Boyond East St. Louis, Clay, crude or ground n.o.i.b.n., in western classification. 


GATT.IIYS VIA THIGH BITES IFFLY. 


( 5 — Norfolk, Va. 

( H — Richmond. Va. 

V ( P — Potomac lard, Va. 

( H — Hagerstown, Md. 

S — Shenandoah Jet, W.Va. 


t 


( C — Cincinnati. 0* 

( L — Louisville, Ky. 

( X — ftrensTllle, Xnd. 

( (Cairo. Ill. 

( Ca - (Brookport, HI. 

( (Metropolis, Ill. 
( (Thebes, Ill. 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

4 -——■ 









VANDERBILT EXHIBIT NO. 4 


Cobbxctxox 8 xx Exhibit No. 4, Showxxo Stattmzxt or 

Ducnro Origins. 6 “ OT A ™““ fcB “ °“ ^ VANDERBILT EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

Sheet 1. 

Eliminate the — (minus) prefix shown before dif¬ 
ferences under Group 1 to Evansville, Paducah and 
Cairo. 

The — (minus) prefix to be shown before the dif¬ 
ferences from Group 1 to Norfolk, Lynchburg, Potomac 

Y ^ d * Jct '’ Ha « er8town » Ken0va ’ Cincm - STATDOTT 07 DISTANCES iBD GROUP AVERAGES THOM ORIGINS IT GROUP NOS. 1 (Except KING’S CRZe£, S.C.) 

nati and Louisville. 3 *. 5 S and 6 l IN AMBIT GLENN’S I.C.C. NO. A-612. 

m* • * J. 4 Taao -1 ,_t mwthKnM 70 ^IBGINIA, MARYLAND, TEST VIRGINIA GATEWAYS ATD OHIO RIVER CROSSINGS 

Eliminate distance of 448 mites from Lynchburg to Also TRO'J VIRGINIA, MARYLAND, TEST flSGUTIA GATEWAYS AND OHIO 

Bellows Falls, Vt n and insert distance of 448 miles RIVER CROSS INGA 

from Lynchburg to Beaver Falls, Pa. TO REPRESENTATIVE CONSUMING POINTS IN NEW ENGLAND, TRUNK LINE, CENTRAL 7REIGHT 

i Distance from Norfolk to Ticonderoga should be ASSOCIATION AND TOX RIT3R TERRITORIES. 

586 miles. 

Correct Berlin, Vt, to read Berlin, N. H. 

Correct Joliet and Peoria, Wiso, to read Ill. 


EXHIBIT NO 
I.C.C. DOCK] 
WITNESS /* 


Sheet 1 


TOR USE IN CONSTRUCTING THROUGH DISTANCES IRON ORIGINS TO DESTINATIONS 


SECTION 1 - AVERAGE DISTANCES FROM GROUPS 


Group 

No. 


All points 
Bath-Langley 
Difference 

All points 
Hepzlbah 

Difference 

All points 
Gordon-Mclntyre 
Difference 

All points 
Dry Branch 
Difference 


To . 

Norfolk 

Lynch¬ 

burg 

Potomac 

Yard 

Shenan¬ 

doah 

Sec. 3 

| 

355 

505 

557 

Sec. 2 

3«? 

34 

546 

4l 

VJ1 

Sec. 3 

476 

424 

586 

626 

Sec. 2 

457 

405 

567 

607 


19 

19 

19 

19 

Sec. 3 

580 

526 

688 

727 

Sec. 2 

557 

505 

667 

707 


23 

21 

21 

20 

Sec. 3 

589 

533 

697 

735 

Sec. 2 

577 

5 iu 

684 

721 


12 

13 

14 


Hagers¬ 

town 


Kenova 


Cincin¬ 

nati 

Louis¬ 

ville 

Evans¬ 

ville 

Paducah 

Cairo 

602 

590 

665 

659 

701 

616 

604 

623 

617 

659 

14 

14 

- 42 

- 42 

- 42 

631 

612 

619 

613 

655 

623 

611 

630 

624 

666 

8 

1 

- 11 

- 11 

- 11 

590 

564 

559 

546 

576 

588 

562 

558 

55? 

594 

2 

2 

1 

- 6 

- 18 

588 

562 

558 

552 

594 

572 

546 

542 

536 

578 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 


Grand average from Groups 1, 38, 38 , 6l 


All points. Sec. 3 

530 

478 

639 

682 

697 

588 

595 

573 

5«9 

581 

Representative points. Sec. 2 

503 

452 

613 

654 

671 

576 

600 

581 

589 

5«3 

Difference 

27 

26 

26 

28 

26 

12 

- 5 

- 8 


- 2 


— Section 3 averages leas than Section 2 averages. 


SECTION 2 - DISTANCES AND GROUP AVERAGES 7R0M RE P RESEN T A TIVE POINTS IN GROUPS 


Norfolk 


Lynch¬ 

burg 


Potomac 

Yard 


Shensi 

doth 

Jet 


Hagers¬ 

town 


Kenova 


Cincin¬ 

nati 


Louis¬ 

ville 


Evans¬ 

ville 


Paducah 


Cairo 


Bath S.c. 

Langley S.C. 

Average 


Hephsibah, Ga. 

38 

457 

405 

567 

607 

624 

555 

623 

611 

630 

624 

60 S 

Gordon, Ga. 

58 

552 

500 

662 

702 

719 

603 

583 

557 

553 

547 

5«9 

McIntyre, Ga. 

58 

561 

509 

671 

7H 

728 

612 

592 

566 

562 

556 

598 

Average 


557 

505 

667 

707 

724 

60s 

588 

562 

558 

552 

591 * 

Dry Branch, Ga. 

61 

577 

519 

684 

721 

738 

592 

572 

5“*6 

542 

536 

578 

Groups 1, 38 , 58, 6l 













Grand Total 


3019 

2711 

3676 

3923 

4025 

3i*5« 

3602 

3488 

3533 

3^7 

37U9 

Grand Average 


503 

452 

613 

& 

671 

576 

600 

581 

589 

583 

625 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

from the original hound volume 
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SICTIOff U - BASIS TOR THROUGH DISTANCES TO VIRGIBIA, HAR7LASD ABB VIST VIRGIBIA GAH*A7S 

2 



SOOTHERS BASS 

POISTS 







Aiken 

S.C. 

426 

433 

3*9 

543 

591 

608 

Americas 

Ga. 

636 

638 

5*0 

745 

7*2 

799 

August* 

Ga. 

443 

443 

391 

553 

593 

610 

Batesburg 

S.C. 

401 

394 

347 

504 

549 

566 

Butler 

Ga. 

618 

618 

560 

725 

762 

779 

Columbia 

S.C. 

367 

360 

313 

470 

515 

532 

Dublin 

Ga. 

5?9 

529 

537 

699 

739 


Eastorer 

S.C. 

345 

352 

326 

462 

528 

545 

Tort Valley 

Ga. 

597 

597 

539 

704 

741 

75* 

Geneva 

Ga. 

638 

638 

530 

745 

782 

799 

Gordon 

Grsnlterllle 

Ga. 

S.C. 

jg 

1 

500 

3*4 

662 

541 

702 

586 

719 

603 

Macon 

Ga. 

560 

560 

510 

675 

712 

729 

Milledgerllle 

Ga. 

535 

535 

453 

645 

685 

702 

Monteroma 

Ga. 

617 

617 

559 

724 

761 

77* 

Test Lake 
Wrens 

Ga. 

Ga. 

& 

a 

^9 

701 

591 

73* 

631 

$8 


641 

541 

535 


£ 


n 
37 
523 
6oo 
640 
603 
553 
5*3 
600 
620 
609 
579 


626 

621 

609 

6°3 

602 


591 


563 

560 

600 


614 

595 

597 

591 

576 

557 

591 

579 

55* 

56 O 

157 

537 

55* 

574 

563 

59* 


5*^ 

616 

665 


g 


533 

550 

570 

55? 

594 


Sheet 3 


Bor- 

Blch- 

Lynch- 

Potomac 

Shcnan- 

Hagers- 


Cinela- 

Louis- 

Brans- 

Podnoan 

folk 

aond 

burg 

Yard 

doah 

Jet. 

town 

Eenora 

natl 

▼ills 

▼ills 


627 

549 

610 

659 

534 

672 


544 

n 

527 

544 

564 
553 

565 



Tariff Authorities - J. J. Cottrells, I.C.C. Bo. 699 - J. H. Gleans I.C.C. Vo. A 639 


TO SOOTHXBN BASS FOISTS 


Prom 

Group 

To 

Milos 

Prom 


Group 

To 

Miles 

Prom 


Group 

To 

Mil 

(Clayrille S.C. 1 

Xastorer S 

c. 5 

(McIntyre 

Ga 

5* 

Gordon 0*. 9 

(Smlthsonla 

Ga 

61 

Macon 

Ga. 

5 

A (Clayrille Jet. " 

1 

» 

6 

I (Bedrich 

a 

58 

a 

7 

(Prankllnton 

a 

61 

a 

a 

7 

(Congaree " 

1 

■ 

6 

(Clayfleld 

a 

5* 

a 

6 

(Dry Branch 

a 

61 

a 

a 

9 

(James Crossing • 

1 

S 

9 

(Griswold 

a 

5* 

a 

11 

(Tinthrop 

a 

61 

a 

a 

ll 










(Pikes Peak 

a 

61 

a 

a 

12 

(Clayrille • 

1 

Columbia 

17 

(McIntyre 

a 

5* 

Macon 

30 

(Fitcpatrlek 

a 

61 

a 

a 

16 

(Clayrille Jet. " 

1 

a 

14 

(Bedrich 

a 

58 

a 

27 

(Ripley 

a 

6l 

a 

a 

17 

B (Congnreo " 

1 

a 

16 

J (Clnyfield 

a 

5* 

a 

26 

B (Jeffersonville" 

61 

a 

a 

23 

(James Crossing ■ 

1 

a 

13 

(Griswold 

a 

5* 

a 

10 

(Gall ©more 

a 

©1 

a 

a 

28 

(Shular • 

1 

a 

13 






(Dsnvillo 

a 

61 

a 

a 

31 










(Allentown 

a 

61 

a 

a 

32 

(Steadman " 

1 

Batesburg 

11 

(Sterens Pottery ■ 

5* 

Milledgerille 

9 

(Montroso 

a 

61 

a 

a 

? 5 

C (Bayflin * 

1 

a 

14 

K (State Ssnitorium " 

5* 

a 

3 

(Dudloy 

a 

61 

a 

a 

42 





(Allens Sanlto- 





(Shesmoke 

a 

61 

a 

a 

45 





rium' 

a 

5* 

a 

2 

(Mooros 

a 

61 

a 

a 

48 

(Tarrenvills ■ 

1 

Graniteville 

1 

(Pegrm 

a 

5* 

Port Yalloy 

3 

(Montrose 

a 

61 

Dublin 

a 

16 

B (Langley ” 

1 

a 

4 

L (Bot-m 

a 

5* 

■ 

8 

S tDudloy 

a 

61 

a 

a 

11 

(Bath • 

1 

a 

6 

(Hone dale 

a 

5* 

a 

9 

(Shewmeke 

a 

61 

a 

a 

8 





(Perry 

a 

5* 

■ 

12 

(Moores 

a 

61 

a 

a 

5 

(Warrenrille * 

1 

Augusta 

11 












I (Langley • 

1 

a 

8 

M Dry Bldge 

a 

5* 

Butler 

2 







(Bath ■ 

1 

a 

6 
















B Dry Bldge 

a 

5* 

Genera 

18 







(Warrenrille " 

1 

Aiken 

6 












P (Langley " 

1 

a 

9 

0 Andersonrille 

a 

5* 

Monteraoa 

11 







(Bath ■ 

1 

a 

11 
















P Andersonrille 

a 

58 

Americas 

10 







(Hepslbah • 

3* 

Angus t* 

14' 












G (Moores " 

3* 

a 

15 

^ Ainslle 

a 

61 

Westlake 

2 







(Rocky Comfort * 

3* 

a 

50 












(Gibson • 

3* 

a 

52 












tt (Bocky Comfort " 

3* 

Wrens 

12 












0 (Gibson • 

3* 

a 

15 













BASIS JOB DISTABCIS TO POTOMAC TABU SHPUBDOAH JCT. ABB HAGERSTOWN 
-_To _ Miles Route 


TABITT AUTHORITIES 


Richmond. Va. 

Potomac Yard 

110 

B.P. A P. 

Lynchburg, 7a. 

Potomac Yard 

165 

Sou. By. 

Lynchburg, 7a. 

Shenandoah Jet. 

202 

C. A 0. Bum Vista V A W. 

Lynchburg, 7a. 

Hagerstown, Md. 

219 

C. A 0. Xaat Lexington B.A 0. 


J. H. Glenn 
Cen.of Qa.By. 

A. C.L. BE. 
M.D.A S.B.B. 
Sou. Bp. 

B. A V. By. 

C. A 0. By. 
Ponn. B.B. GO 
B.A 0. B.B. 
























Ionova 


Cincin¬ 

nati 


JLsMito* 

Baltimore 

Beaver Telia 

Bellows Telia 

Berlin 

Cannonaburg 

Canton 

Carthage 

Cockeyaville 

Corinth 

Trie 

Tort Xdeard 

Tranklin 

Gardiner 

Groveton 

HarriaTille 

J ohnaonburg 

littanning 

Lode Seven 

Malone 

Mechanicsville 


Hewbnrgn 

Niagara Telia 

Norfolk 

Norwood 

No.Tonaeanda 

Oakfield 

Paaaaio 

Perth Jttaboj 

Philadelphia 

Piedmont-Lake Md 

Plereefield 

Pittsburgh 

Potsdam 

Baymondrllle 

Boaring Spring 

Spring Grove 

Syracuse 

Ticonderoga 

Trenton 

Tuckahoe 

Tumera Telia 


fatertoen 

Wilder 


Wilmington 
York Satan 


Alliance 
Appleton 
Bearer Telia 
Bedford 
Cennonsburg 


Milwaukee 


Win. 

Mich. 

11a. 

1.7a. 


Neennh 11a. 

Sewell 1.7a. 

Niagara Telia N.I. 
No.Tonaeanda N.Y. 
Oil City Pa. 

Mioh. 
Parkersburg 1.7a. 
Peoria lia. 

Pittsburgh Pa. 
Fla inwell Midi. 
Port Zdwarda llao. 
St. Ionia Mo. 

0 . 

0 . 

Soath Bend Ini. 
Steobenarille 0. 


Tavaa City 
Three Birera 
laterrliet 


Vallarille 
White Pigeon 
Tbeelixg 
Zanearille 


Mich. 

Mich. 

Mich. 

Ill. 

0. 

Mich. 

1.7a. 

0 . 


Louia- 

Itana- 

rille 

rillo 


ChlUloothe 0. 
Cleveland 0. 

Coahocton 0. 

Dayton 0. 

leaf T.4 vya WIAaI ft 

ss 

267 

176 

P71 

? 8 

243 

— 

— 

MlM WTorpOOJ. We 

San Claire lia. 


COO 

539 

600 

539 

Brie 

Pa. 

362 

333 

— 

— 

Grafton 

1.7a. 

232 

293 

365 

— 

Grand Baplda 

Mich. 

— 

299 

— 

Gypsum 

0. 

259 

215 

— 


Hamilton 

0. 

— 

25 

— 

— 

Huntington 

1.7a. 

7 

161 

— 

— 

Indianapolis 

Ind. 

— 

110 

110 

— 

Joliet 

lia. 

—- 

271 

222 

264 

Johnsonburg 

Pa. 

431 

451 

— 

— 

Kalamazoo 

Mich. 


250 

316 

— 

littanning 

Pa. 

323 

352 

— 

—- 

Lenghlla 

0. 

273 

290 

—- 

— 

Lockland 

0. 

— 

12 

— 

— 

Miaaisburg 

0. 

— 

44 

— 






























SbNt 5. 




Bearer Tails 
Cannonsborg 
Iris 

J ohnsonburg 
Kittening 
Niagara Tails 
lo. Tonowanda 
Piedmont-Luks Md. 
Pittsburgh 
Roaring Spring 
Tyrone 

Williamsburg 


Pa. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

H.Y. 

H.Y. 

W.Va. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Pa. 



B. 4 0. Benninga P.R.R. Tultoa Jot. T. Md. 

B. & 0. 

B. 4 0. Cherry Run T. Md. Garrett Z. 4 0. Zeerson P. 2. 2. 

B. 4 0. Bennings P.R.R. Kearney Jot. D.L. 4 V. Hoboken V.Y.Con. R.R. Harlem Rlwer H.Y.H.H. 4 H. Horthampton 
B. 4 0. Cherry Run W. Md. Oarrett 1. 4 0. Treason PJt.R. Pittsburg P. 4 W. Va. Bridgsrille P.R.R. 
same route as to Horwood 

B. 4.0. Bennings P.R.R. Thlte Hill Xdg.Co. Harrisburg P.R.R.Torthumberland D.L .4 W. lorvioh H.Y.0.4 W .Utica 
B. 4 0. Bennings P.R.R. 

B.4.0. Bennings P.R.R. Crozton (Marion) Z.R.R. Mew Durban H.Y.C. South Schenectady D. 4 H. 
same route as to Johnsonburg 
same route as to Corinth 

3.4 0. Bennings P.R.R. Kearney Jet. D.L. 4 W. Hoboken M.Y.Con.R.R. Harlem Hirer H.Y.H.H. 4 H. Sterling Jet. 
B. 4 0. Bennings P.R.R. Kearney Jet. D.L. 4 f. Hoboken M.Y.Con.R.R. Harlem Hirer H.Y.H.H.4 H.Worcester, 

B.4 M. Portland Gt. Yarmouth Jet. Me. Cent. 

same route as to Bellows Tails 
some route as to Carthage 

B. 4 0. Bennings P.R.R. Yhite Hill Rdg. ColL Harrisburg P.R.R. Mewberry Jot. H.Y.C. McHhatten P.R.R. 

B.4 0. Cherry Run f. Md. Garrett B. 4 0. Johns tom P.R.R. 
same route as to Carthage 

B.4 0.Bennings P.R.R.Crozton(Msrion) Z.R.R. Mew Durban H.Y.C. Troy D. 4 H. 

B. 4 0. Bennings P.R.R. 

B.4 0. Bennings P.R.R. Crozton(Marion) Z.R.R. Mew Durham H.Y.C. 

B.4 0. Bennings P.R.R. fhite Hill Rdg. Co. Harrisburg P.R.R. Mewberry Jet. H.Y.C. MoZlhatten P.R.R. Riffalo 
Sane route as to Horwood. M.4 S. beyond 

B.4 0. Beaming P.R.R. Ihite Hill Rdg. Co. Harrisburg P.R.R. Milton Rdg. Co. Halls WJT.B. Satterfield L.T. 

Monroeton S.4 H.Y. Towanda L.T. Cortland D.L.4 M. Syracuse 

Sane route as to Hiagara Tails. 

B.4 0. Bennings P.R.R. fhite Hill Rdg. Co. Harrisburg P.R.R. Canandaigua H.Y.C* 

B.4 0. P.R.R. Crozton (Marlon) Z.R.R. 

B.4 0. Bennings P.R.R. 

B.4 0. 

B •& 0. Cherry Run W.Md. 

Some route as Carthage. 

B.4 0. Cherry Run f .Md. Oarret B.4 0. Zrerson P.R.R. 

Sane route as to Hbrwood. 

Sane route as to Horwood. M.4 S. beyond. 

B.4 0. Cherry Run W.Md. Cumberland P.R.R. 

B.& 0. Bennings P.R.R. Pulton Jot. TJId. 

B.4 0. Bezaixgs P.R.R. fhite Hill Rdg. Co. Harrisburg P.RJL Milton RSg. Co. Halls W.M.3. Satterfield L.V. 

Monroeton S.4 H.Y. Tosanda L.T. Cortland D.L.4 W. 

Sane route as to Oorintlu 
B.4 0. Bennings P^Jt* 

B.4 0. Bennings PJkR. Kearney Jet. D.L.4 f. Hoboken Car float 60th St. H.Y.C. 

B.4 0. Bennings P.R.R. Kearney Jet. D.L.4 W. Hoboken H.Y.Can.R.R. Harlem Riser H.Y.H.H.4 K. 

B.4 0. Bennings P.R.R. 

Sane route as to Horwood. 

Sana route as to Berlin. 

B^ 0. Bennings P.R.R. 

B.4 0. Bennings P.R.R. 

3*4 0. Bennings P*R»R. 


b!4.M. 


HiY.C. 


U4 M. 


I.R.R. 


HiY.C. 


COPY 


t)M<nd 















BOGUS T&OK SfflKMDQAH JOT. t W.fA. 


SbNt 6. 




22- *sk ___ass. 


Asbeetoe 

Md. 

77 

B.4 0. fredoriok P.BJU Keymor Vjfd. 

Baltimore 

Md. 

SS 

B.A 0. direct. 

Bearer falls 

Pa. 

261 

B.A 0. Cherry Bun W.Md. Garrett B.4 0. Xrerson PJtJU 

Bellows falls 

ft. 

494 

Some route as to Berlin, M.H. 

3orlin 

H.H. 

633 

9*4 0. Trod©rick P.B.B. Kearny Jet. D.L.4 W. Hoboksn City M.T.Coxm. Harlem Blrer H.Y.H.H.4 H. Horthampton 3.4 M. 

Ccnnonsburg 

Pa. 

25° 

B.A 0. Cherry Bun WJId. Garrett 3.4 0. Xrerson PJUB. Pittsburg PJk W.fa. Bridgsville P.BJU 

Canton 

M.7. 

499 

M«4 W. Hagerstown Hagerstown routes beyond* 

Carthage 

W.7. 

45$ 

9J Y. Hagerstown - Hagerstown routes beyond. 

Cockeysville 

Md. 

113 

3.4 0. Bayriew FJUH. 

Corinth 

M.7. 

446 

IJ W. Hagoratown, Hagerstown routes beyond. 

Xrie 

Pa. 

402 

3J 0. Cherry Bun W.Md. State Line P.BJU OurwiasriUe 3.2.4 P. Johnaonburg P.BJU 

Port Xdward 

M.7. 

446 

Sams reutgtto Corinth. 

franklin 

M.H. 

85 

3.4 0. fredarlok P.BJU Kearny Jot. D.L.4 W. Hoboken City W.T.ConnJUB. Harlem Birer M.Y.H.H.A H. Sterling Jet.3.AM. 

Gardiner 

Me. 

BJk 0. Prederiek PJUB. Kearny Jot. D.L.4 W. Hoboksn City I.Y.Coxm.B.E. Harlem Blrer X.TJUB.3 H. Worcester B.A M. 

Portland G.T. Yarmouth Jet. M.C. 

Groreton 

M.S. 

625 

Some as to Berlin, M.B. 

Harrlsrllle 

M.7. 

479 

HJ W. Hagerstown - Hagerstown routes beyond. 

Johnaonburg 

Pa. 

292 

B.A 0. Cherry Bun WJId. State Liao P.B.B. Ourvinsrille 3.B.4 P. 

Klttanlng 

Pa. 

25$ 

3.4 0. Cherry Bun W.Md. Gerrett 3.4 0. Johnstown P.2.B. 

Lockharen 

Pa. 

214 

U W. Hagerstown - Hagoratown routes beyond. 

Malone 

W.7. 

Si 

1*4 W. Hagerstown - Hagerstown routes beyohd. 

Mechenlcrlllo 

M.7. 

256 

IJ W. Hagerstown - Hagerstown routes beyond. 

Hcwaric 

MJ. 

3 A 0. Trade rick P.BJU 

Newburgh 

H.7. 

g 

3*4 0. Trade rick P.BJU Morion (Croxton) Xrie BJU Hew Durham M.7.C. 

Hiagara falls 

M.7. 

3.4 0. Charry Bun W.Md. State Line PJUB. Ourvinsrille D.B.4 P. Mt.Jeoott X.B.B. Howard Jet. 3.B.A P. Buffalo X.B.B. 

Horfolk 

M.7. 

520 

M«4 W. Hagerstown - Hagerstown routes beyond. 

Morwood 

M.7. 

516 

U W. Hagoratown - Hagsrstown routes beyond. 

Mo. Tonowanda 

M.7. 

402 

Same route as to Hiagara falls. 

Oakfiald 

M.T. 

M*4 W• Hagsrstown - Hagerstown routs beyond. 

Passaic 

MJ. 

261 

M 0. Trade rick PJUB. Marion (Croxton) Xrie BJU 

Perth Amboy 

H.J. 

252 

M 0. TTedaridk S.B.B. 

Philadelphia 

Pa. 

IS 

B.4 0. fredoriok P.BJU 

Piedmont-Lake 

Md.-Y.fa. 

BJi 0. Cherry Bun W.Md. 

Plercefleld 

M.T. 

4$7 

Same route as to Ourthage. 

Pittsburgh 

Pa* 

230 

BJk 0. Cherry Bun WJId. Garrett 3.4 0. Xrerson PJUB. 

Potsdam 

M.T. 

510 

Somo route aa to Morwood. 

Baymondrllle 

M.T. 

523 

M*A W. Hagoratown - Hagsrstown routaa beyond. 

Soaring Spring 

Pa. 

160 

9*4 0. Charry Bun W.Md. State Line P.BJU 

Spring Grors 

Pa. 

$0 

3.4 0. fredoriok P.BJU 

Syracuse 

1.7. 

368 

W.A W. Hagerstown PJUB. Whitehill Bdg. Oo. Harrisburg PJUB. Milton Bdg.Co. Halls W.V.B. Satterfield L.f. 

1 Monroeton S•& M.T. Towanda L.f. Cortland D.L.4 V. 

Tlcondaroga 

1.7. 


Ssme route to Corinth. 

Trenton 

M.J. 

20 $ 

B.A 0. frederick PJUB. 

Tuckahoe 

M.T. 

3S 

BJk 0. Prederiek P^.B« Kearny Jot. D.L.4 M. Hoboksn City Car float 60th St. M.T. - M.T.O. 

Turners falls 

Meat. 

BJb 0. fredoriok P.BKearny Jet. DJ..4 M. Hoboksn City M.Y.ConnJLJU Harlem Biver M.T.H^.4 H. 

Tyrona 

Pa. 

l $6 

B.4 0. Cherry Bun W.Md. State Lina PJUB. 

Watertown 

M.T. 

441 

H.A W. Hagoratown - Hagerstown iroutes boyond. 

Wilder 

ft. 

535 

Same route aa to Bazlin. I.H. 

Will inns borg 

Pa. 

177 

B.4 0. Charry Bun W.Md. State Line PJl*B. 

Wilmington 

Dal. 

159 

BJk 0. 

7ork Haren 

Pa. 

101 

3.4 0. fredarlok PJUS. 


BOO MS TOOK EAOSSVOV, HD* 


Asbestos 

Baltimore 

Be«T«r falls 

Bellows fells 

Berlin 

Ce an o m borg 

Canton 

Carthage 

CockeysTille 

Corinth 

Srie 

fort Xdsard 

franklin 

Gardiner 

Oroveton 

Harrisrillo 

Johnaonburg 

Kittaniag 

LookhciTon 

Malone 

Kechanierille 

levark 

Icwburgh 

flagon falls 

Morfolk 

loreood 

Mo. Yonowaadn 

Oakfield 

Passaic 

Perth Amboy 

Philadelphia 

Piedmont-Luke 

Pieroefield 


Md, 

Md. 

Pa. 

ft. 

I.H. 

Pa. 

M.7. 

M.T. 

Md. 

M.T. 

Pa. 

1.7. 

YJL 

Ms. 

U. 

M.7. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

1.7. 

1.7. 

WJ. 

1.7. 

1.7. 

1.7. 

1.7. 

1.7. 

1.7. 

M.J. 

W.J. 

Pa. 

Md.-W.fa. 

1.7. 


63 

93 

?53 

U7S 

242 






250 

190 

528 

12 

& 
1*96 
4 §2 



177 

10 $ 


*3 


V.Md. direct. 

T.Md. direct. 

TJil. Garrett B.A 0. Xrerson PJIJU 
Saps route as to Berlin. 1JU 

Y.Md. Hanover PJUB. Kearney Jet. D.L.4 f. Hoboken City I.Y.Conn.B.B. Harlem Hirer H.Y.H.H.4 H. Worthampton B.4 M. 
WJId. Garrett B.A 0. Xrerson P.B JU Pittsburg P.4 W.fa. Bridgeville PJUB. 

Same route as to Morwood. 

P.BJU Whitehill Bdg. Co. Harrisburg PJUB. M.TUberland D*LJb V. Morvich H.Y.0.4 V. Utica M.7.C. 
tn.Md. Green Springs Jet Jld. PJUB. 

P*BJU Whitehill Bdc.Co. Yaasqoa LJk IJ. CMpbell Mall V.7.C. Albany D.A C 
7J*d, State Line tjt JU Onrvinsrllle 3 JUA P. Johnaonburg P.BJU 
Sans route to Corinth. 

WJId. Hanorer P.B.H. Kearny Jet. D.L.4 T. Hoboksn City M.Y.CaanJUB. Harlem Blrer I.T.W.H.4 H. Sterling Jet. B.4 M. 
WJId. Hanorer P.B.H. Kearney Jet. D.L.4 T. Hobdksa City H.Y.ConnJUB. Harlem Birer I.THBAH. Worcester B.A M. 

Portland C.Y. Tamo nth Jet. M.C. 

Same route as to Berlin. V.H. 

Some route aa to Carthage. 

WJId. State Line PJUB. Ourvinsrille BJt.4 P. 

WJId. Garrett 9*4 0. Johnstown PJUB. 

PJUB. White Hill Bdg.Co. Harrisburg PJUB. Berberry B.7.C. MeXlhntten P JUB. 

Sane route as to Carthage. M.T. 

PXB. White Hill Bdg. Co. Tomo^oa L.A U. Campbell Hall I.7.C. Albany D.A H. 

V. Md. Hanorer PJUB. 

W. Md. Hanorer P.n t P ■ Croxton (Morion) Xrie Hew M.7.C. 

W.Md. State Line PJkJU Curwinsrille BJUA P. Jewett X.B.B. Howard Jot. B.BJ. P. Buffalo X^E. 

Some route as to Morwood M.A St.L. Beyond. 

PJUB. Whitehill Bdg.Oo. Harrisburg PJUB. Milton Bdg.Co. W.M.B. Satterfield L.f. Monroeton S A V.7. Towanda, 

L.f. Cortland D.L.4 W. Syraouee I.7.C. 

Smae route as to Hiagara falls. 

PJLJl. White Hill Bdg. Co. Harrisburg P JUB. Conmsdalgaa M.7.C. 

W.Md. Hanorer PJUB. Croxton (Marion) Xrie BJU 
WJId. Hanorer P.H.B. 

W.Md. Hanorer PJUB. 

WJId. 

SaPo route as to Carthage. 


best copy available 

• • 

from the original hound volume 
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Shoot 7* 


BOOTIS PRO! HA0CBS901V, MD. (Continued.) 


*1 


muss 




Heron 0. 

Alliance Ilia* 

Bearer mile Pa* 

Bedford 0* 

Cannonabarg Pa, 

Chilli oo the 0, 

Cleveland 0* 

Coehocton 0, 

Bast Liverpool 0* 

Brio Pa. 

Grafton W.Ta. 

Gypsum 0, 

Huntington W,7a, 

Johnaonburg Pru 

Xlttanlng Pa, 

Lentil in 0, 

Sewell tf.Ya. 

Biagara Palis H.T, 

Horth Tonowanda B.T. 

Oil City Pa. 

Parkersburg W.Ya. 

Pittsburgh Pru 

Sales 0. 

Sebring 0. 

Steubenville 0, 

Belleville 0. 

Wheeling W.Ya. 

Zanesville 0, 



W.Md. Garrett B.A 0. Bverson P.R.R. 

Sane route as to Bo mood. 

Sane route as to Borwood H.A St.L. Beyond. 

W.Md, State Line P.RJU 
W.Md, 

PAUR. Whitehill Rdg.Co. Harrisburg PAUL Milton Rdg.Co. Halls W.B.B. Satterfield L.Y. Monroeton S.A H.T. Tomanda 

L.Y. Cortland D.LA» W. 

Sane route to Corinth,, 

W.Md, Hanover P.R.R. 

W.Md, Hanover PALS. Beamy Jet, p.L.4 W, Hoboken City Car float 60th St. B.T. - B.T.C. 

W.Md, Hanover P.R.R. Kearney Jet. D.LAi ». Hoboken City B.T.Conn,B.B. Harlem River H.Y.B.HAt B. 

W.Md, state Line P.R.IU 
Sane route rs to Borwood. 

Sane routo at to Berlin, B.H. 

W.Md, State Line P.R.R, 

W.Md, Pulton Jet. P.R.R. 

p.r.4. 


PROM naOYA, I.T1 


Pt.Pl*rsant BAb M. Coming Z.A W. CrooksviUe P.R,R. via Zanesville, 

Pt.Pleasant BAb M. Coming Z.4 W. Crooksvills P.R.R. Coshocton W.4 LJ. Canton P.R.R. 

Steubenville PALR. 

Pt .Pleasant B.& M, Coming ZAb W. Crooksvilie P.R.R. via Akron, 

Washington P.R„R. 

Direct, 

Columbus H.T. Delaware C.C.CAb St.L, 

Pt Pleasant BAb M. Coming Z.& W. Crooks villo P.R.R. 

Wheeling PAUR„ 

Columbus H.T, Delaware C.C.CAi St,L, Clevoland B.T.C, 

Dlreot, 

Colmbus PJi.Ro Sandusky B.T.C, 

Direct. 

Washington P.R..R. Preoport P*A S. Best Mosgrove B.BAb P. 

Wheeling PAUL 
Wheeling PALR. 

Wheeling P.R.R„ 

Colmbus H.T. Delawaro C.C.CAb St.L. Cleveland B.T.C. Brie S.Y.CAb St.L. Dunkirk B.T.C. Buffalo Brie 
Colmbus H.T, Delawaxw C.C.CAb St.L. Cleveland B.T.C. Brie S.Y.CAb St.L. Dunkirk B.T.C. Buffalo B*i© 
Wheeling P.R.R,, Stone boro B.T.C, 

Direct, 

Washington PJtJt, Brides villo PAb W.Ta. 

Pt .Pleasant K Ab M. Cornlxg Z.4 W. CrooksviUe PALR. Coshocton W.A LJB. Canton P.R.R. 

Pt pleasant BAb M. Coming ZAb W. CrooksviUe P.2.B. Coshocton WAb L.X. Canton P.R.R. 

Wheeling P.RAL 
Whoeling P.R.IL 
Direct. 

Pt .Pleasant BAb M.Coming ZAb W. CrooksviUe PALR. 


B.& 0. 
3.4 0 . 
BA, 0. 
BA 0. 
BA 0. 
BA W. 
HA W. 
BA 0. 
BA 0. 
IA W. 
BA 0. 
HA W. 
CA 0. 
BA 0. 
BA 0. 
BA 0. 
BA 0. 
BA W. 
BA W. 
BA 0. 
BA.O. 
BA 0. 
BA 0. 
BA 0. 
BA 0. 
BA 0; 
BA 0. 
BA 0. 


Akron Ohio 

Alliance Ohio 

Appleton Wise. 

Beaver Palls Pa. 

Bedford Ohio 

Cannonsburg Pa. 

Chicago Ill. 

Chilli co the Ohio 

Cleveland Ohio 

Coshocton Ohio 

Dayton Ohio 

S. Liverpool Ohio 

Brie Pa. 

Sou Claire Wise. 

Grafton W.Ta. 

Grand Rapids Mioh. 

Gypsum Ohio 

Hamilton Ohio 

Huntington W.Ta. 

Indianapolis Ind. 

Johnaonburg Pa. 

Joliet Ill. 

Balomasoo Mich. 

Bittoning Pa. 

Lxughlin Ohio 

Locklend Ohio 

Miamisburg Ohio 

Milwaukee Wise, 

Mt. Clsoons Mich. 

Heenah Wise, 

Bcwoll W.Ta, 

Biagara Palls B.T. 

B. Tonswande B.Y. 

Oil City Pa. 


BA 0. Colmbus P.R.R,, 

BA 0. Colmbus P.R.R* Coshocton WA LJB. Canton P.R.R. 

Scmo route as to Chicago CA B.W. Menasha C.il.St.PA P. 

BA 0. Columbus P*R.R,» 

C.C.CA St.L. Clevolaad BA 0. 

BA 0. Washigtoa C.H. P.R.R. Zanesville BA 0. Washington P.RJEL 

CA 0. Cottage Grove BA 0. ConasreviUe S.Y.CA St.L. Bow Castle P.E.R. LaCroese C.IA L. S.Wonata S.Y.CA St.L. 

PJLR. 

BA 0, direct. 

C.C.C.4 St.L. direct. 

BA 0. Colmbus P.R.R. 

C.C.CA St.L. direct. 

BAs 0. Columbus PAA. 

C.C.CA St.L. Clovoland B.T.C. 

Seme route os to Chicago CA B.W. Madison C.il.St.PA P. Camp Douglas C.St.P.MA 0. 

BA 0. direct. 

CA 0. Richmond P.R.R. 

C.C.CA St.L. Dayton Brie R.R. Urbana C.C.CA St.L. Sandusky B.T.C. 

BA 0. direct. 

CAb 0. direct. 

C.C.CA St.L. direct. 

BA 0. Columbus PAA. Preoport PAb S. West Mosgrove BAA P. 

C.C.CA St.L. Swannlgton CALAb 8. State Line Jet. CA B.I. Mooence C.MA G. 

CA 0. Richmond P.R . R, 

BAb 0. Colmbus P.R. R » 

BA 0. Columbus P.R.R. 

C.C.CA St.L. direct. 

C.C.CA St.L. direct. 

Samo route es to Chioazo — CAb B.W. 

C.C.CA St.L. Dayton BAb 0. Toledo M.C. Dotrolt G.T. 

Smao routo as to Chicago - CAb B.W. 

BAs 0. Colmbus PA A. 

C.C.CA St.L. Cleveland B.T.C. Brie S.Y.CA St.L. Dunkirk B.T.C. Buffalo Brio 
C.C.C.A St.L. Cleveland B.T.C. Brie B.T.C.&St.L. Dunkirk B.T.C. Buffalo Brie 
BAb 0. Colmbus P JI.S. Coshocton W.& L.B. Canton P.R.R. Stone boro B.T.C. 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

from the original hound volume 


Shoot I, 


TBOii CUdBOTI, OHIO (Oontlsaod.) 



C.A O. Bldnond P.B.R. Xaluaasoo V.T.C. 

B.qs 0. diroot. 

C«C«0*A St.L. 

B. A Q. Colmbus P.B.H. 

C. 4 0. Rlctaond P.BJI. 

Saao route as to Chicago C.4 I.V. 

B.A Q. dlroot. 

B.« 0. Colunbus PJLR. Coshocton W.A L.X. Cnnton PJUL 
B.A 0. Colusbus P.B.H. Coehootpn V.A L.2. Ccnten P JLB. 

B. A 0. Ooluobus PJtJl. 

C*A 0. Poxu V.T.C.A St.L. Pljarath P.B.B. 

C. C.C.4 St.L. Dayton B.4 0. Toledo AJL.R.B. Durand O.T. Begins* M.C. Bey City D.A X 
C.4 0. Blchmond P.R.X. Wesopi M.C. 

C«£ 0. Marion C.C.C.4 St.L. Benton Harbor PJU 
Sen routo at to Chicago * C.4 V.V. 

B.A 0. Oolmbus P.EJl. 

B. 4 0. Washington C.H. P.BJL Zanesville B.A 0. 

C. A 0. Rlchnond P.R.K. Startle V.T.C. 

B.4 Q. Washington C.H. P.B^L 




Sane route at to Ohioan - C.A 1.7. Msnnaha C.H.A St.P.4 P. 

P.U. Indianapolis C.C.C.4 St.L. Lebanon P.H.B. Prankfort C.I.4 L. 

SaDo route ae to Chisago - C.A V.V. Madison C.M.4 St.P.4 P. Canp Douglas C.St JP.M.4 0. 

C.C.C.4 St.L. Oosbon V.T.C. XUhsrt I.T.C. 

P.E.B. Dlroot. 

P.E.L. Indianapolis C.C.C.4 St.L. Svanlqpton C.A. 4 8. State Lino Jet. C.4 X.I. Moosneo C.M.4 St.P. 
C.C.C.4 St.L. Oo sbon V.T.C. V.T.C. 

SoPo route as to Chio^o - C.4 V.V. 

Sooo routo as to Chl«*o - C.4 V.V• 

P*BJ^. Indianapolis C.C.C.4 $t*L. Medranaw I.T.S. 

Sene route as to Chicago - C.4 V.7. 

Sou. By. 

P*B*IU Indianapolis X.T.C.4 St.L. Plynouth P.B.B. 

C.C.C.4 St.L. Ooshen V.T.C. XUtert V.T.C. 

P^B. Indianapolis V.T.C.A St*L« Plyoouth P.H.B. South Bond M.C. Vilos C.C.C.4 St.L. Boston Harbor P.M. 
Soao route ae to Chicago - C.4 V.V. . 

C.C.C.4 St.L. Goshon V.T.C. Illthirt V.T.C. 


ivsvmx. 


C.C.C.4 St.L. Danville C.4 X.I. Chicago C.4 V.V. Msnasha C.M.St.P.4 P. 

C.C.C.4 St.L. Dosvillo C.4 X.I. 

I.C. Hondota C.M.4 St.P.4 P. Beloit C.4 V.V. Madison C.M.St.P.4 P. Coop Douglas C.St.P.11.4 0 
C.C.C.4 St.L. Danville C.4 X.I. Moosnos C.M.4 0. 

C.C.C.4 St.L. Danville fl.4 X.X. Chicago C.4 V.V. 

C.C.C.4 St.L. Danville y«i X.I. Chicago C.4 V.V. 

I.C. direct. 

C.C.C.4 St.L. Danville C.4 X.I. Ohioego C.4 V.V. 

L.A V. direct. 

C.C.C.4 St.L. DanviUe C.4 X.I. Chicago C.4 V.V. 


p^k I. Metropolis C.M.4 q. Osntmlia I.C. Mendota C.M.St.P.4 P. Beloit C.4 V.V. M s na s h a C.M.St.P.4 P. 

P«4 I. Metropolis I.C. Marlon C.4 X.I. Altaaont P.B.R. Xfflnghaa I.C. 

P.4 I. Metropolis C.B.4 Q. Osatralia I.C. Msndota C.M.St.P.4 f. Boloit C.4 V.V. Msdisoa C.M.St.P.4 P. Coop Douglas 

C.St.P.M.A 0. 

? -4 I. Metropolis C.B.4 q. Vast Tionna C.4 X.I. Altonont Tab. Manhattan C.M.4 Q. 

Sooo route as to Chicago - C.4 V.V. 

P.4 I. Metropolis C.B.4 q. Coctrolia I.C. Msndota C.M.St.P.4 ?• Boloit C.4 V.V* 

F.4 I. Metropolis C.B.4 q. Litchfield I.C. Sprii*field 0.4 4. 

P4 I. Metropolis C.B.4 q. Contrslia I.C. Mendota C.M.St.P.4 P. Beloit C.4 V.?. Madison C.M.St.P.4 P. Portage 

M.St.P.4 8.SJC. Plover G.B.A V. VlscJlaplds M.St.P.4 S.S.M. 

P.4 I. Metropolis C.3.4 q. Christopher I.C. 

SaPo route as to Chicago - C.4 V.f • 


ISOM CAIRO, XZL. 


I.C. Mendota C.M.St.P.4 P. Beloit C.4 V.V. Msnasha C.M.St J».4 P. 

I.C. direct. 

I.C. Mondota C.M.St.P.4 P. BsloU C.4 V.V. Madison C.M.St.P.4 P. Coop Douglas C.St.P.M.4 0. 

I.C. Boreal C.4 A. «r 

I.C. Chicago C.4 V.V. 

I.C. Mendota C.M.St.P.4 P. Beloit C.4 V.V. 

I.C. Control la C.B.4 q. Litchfield I.C. Springfield C.4 A. 

I.C. Mendota CJI.St.?.A P. Beloit C.4 V.V. Madison C.M.St.P.4 P. Portage M.St.P.4 S.S.M. Plover C.B.4 V. 

Vise. Beplds M.St.P.4 S.3JC. 

M.4 0. direct. 

I.C. Chicago CA V.V. 
















Shcot 9. 


tamp? jujtsohxtbs pqr distances. 


To Eastern Destinations Itllongo ‘books of Eastern Twnk Liao Cooaittoc. 

To C.P.A. sad Wisconsin Points — 

C.A A* I.C.C. A-IU 55 . 

C.A It!* I.C.C. 153* 

C.& *.*. I.C.C. 9301. 

c.b.a q. i.c.c. 13373. 

C.M.St.P.4 P. I.C.C. 33206. 

C.St.P.Ii.A O. I.C.C. 1*233. 
m. Con. I.C.C. 901*2. 

I.T.S. I.C.C. 331* 

S.T.C.4 St.L. I.C.C. H3P-U570. 

P.B.B. I.C.C. P-2210. 

Soo Liao I.C.C. 6299. 

B.T.Joaos I.C.C. 1332. 


BASIS POE DZSTAHCS Til HT TOHK HAB30E. 

5. Y. Con.fi.fi. Hoboken to Harloa fiiror - 20 nilot (proposed report I.C.G. Docket 13379 peso 133)* 
Car Ploat Hoboken to 60th St. - 10 ailes (proposed roport I.C.C. Docket 13379 pa 50 163 ). 



BUCK AND WHITE 


PRINCIPAL 

CITIES 


Pennsylvania 


Pop.—Thousands 
74 Allen to wn.Q 35 
60 Altoona. . E 16 
13 -AmbridLge.. P 5 

9 Archbald.. I 35 

10 Ardmore. .V 37 

6 Arnold.Q7 

7 Ashland. .O 30 

7 Ashley. . .K 32 

5 Avalon.Q5 

5 Avoca_J 33 

5 Bangor... N 37 

13 Beaver Falls 

03 

8 Bellevue.. .Q 5 
12 Berwick. -M 30 
50 Bethlehem P 36 

4 Blairsville.R 11 

7 Blakely....134 

8 Bloomsburg 

M 28 

5 Bracken ridge 

P 7 

21 Braddock.. R 7 
16 Bradford.. E 14 
5 BridgeportU 36 

10 Bristol- V 39 

24 Butler.N 6 

11 CanonsburgT 5 

19 Carbondale 

H 35 

11 Carlisle.. .T 24 

12 Carnegie...R 5 
5 

5 Catasauqua 

P 35 

13 Chambersburg 

W 20 

12 Charleroi.. U 6 
58 Chester.. W 36 

6 Clairton.... S 7 
8 ClearflekLM 15 
6 Coaldale.. O 32 

15 CoatesvilleV 33 
11 Columbia. V 28 

10 ConemaughS13 

14 Connellsvule 

V 8 

8 Conshohocken 
U 36 

6 Coraopolis.Q 5 

7 Corry.E 8 

6 Crafton... .R5 

7 Danville. .M 28 

W 37 

11 Dickson City 

134 

14 Donora... .T 7 

6 Dorranceton 

K 32 

14 Dubois.. .L 14 

20 Dunmore. .1 34 
5 Dupont...K33 

19 DuQuesne.. S 7 

8 Duryea... J 33 
34 Easton... P 37 

7 E. Pittsburgh ^ 

5 East Strouds- 


Bradford 


Eldred 

Is 

Larabee 


T^Shinglehouae 

I 


^J4^ 


R • 


9 Edwardsville 

K 32 

9 EUwood Cit^r ^ 

93 Erie.C 5 

6 Etna. .. 06 

16 Farrell.... K 3 
6 Ford City.. O 9 
6 Forest City 

G 35 

6 Frackville.O 30 

10 Franklin.. .J 7 

7 Freeland.M 32 
5 Gilberton.O 31 

7 Glassport... S 6 
15 Greensburg.S 9 

8 Greenville. I 3 

5 Grove City K 5 

9 Hanover..X26 
76 Harrisburg S 26 
32 Hazleton.« 32 
20 Homestead. R 6 

7 Huntingdon 

R 19 

7 Indiana...P 11 

11 Jeannette.. .8 8 

6 Jersey Shore 

L 23 

5 Johnsonburg 

I 14 

67 Joh nst own. 8 12 



\ v m 


iii-i 




lp| _ >' 1^ 





ewfieldj 


K A *r N > 


: x: is 


Mt. )r 


•/JTSmythport 


Port Allegany 


P /° T T 

\V , c\ , Coudersport 


& 

Hazel 1 


I Hazel Inttula 1 \Keating Summit 

? \ Hunt /JcVermont V® etula 

rJ As L I V \ 


Kane 


Wilcox^A 


stello 




<r: 


Emporium - 


\ /«? Wharton 

\/l 


Hal I ton 


p. I CAM sfR O N V I 

£4* p \ f\ I _ m \ ) 23 1 

t x i) 

Kawmut^ x\^"ST ine , - N o>i!>^^^S 5 A?^7 WOOd / Bi 


ppon/ayme^wtorion 4c. \ Broc^J^^CkpopJX^ 


Carman] ^ 


Bitumen 


& 2 /Cool 
V /Keaton 


R I ON! 




r 


A 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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from the original bound volume 




























9 Lode Haven 

L 22 

6 Luzerne. .K 32 
5 McAdoo. .N 31 
47 McKeesportS 7 
17 McKees Bodes 
B 5 

16 Mahanoy City^ 

5 Marcus Hook 
X 36 

15 MeadvUle.. G 5 

5 Mechanicsburg 

6 Middletown 

T 27 




X 

Queen 4c.j 


1> _ w> 


Brady^ 





/'A-nxmii 


Bethl 


5 Midland. ..P 3 U 

8 MUlvale... -Q 7 u |0 

9 Milton..-M 26 I I w 


8 MlnersvilleP 30 
18 Moneasen. .17 7 

9 Monongahela 

X 6 

17 Mount Carmel. 

O 29 p 
6 Mount Oliver r 

6 Mt. Pleasant 

T 9 

5 Mount Union 

S 20 

6 ... B 6 

23 Nantlcoke K 31 _ 

5 Nanty-Glo B 13 Q, 

6 Natrona. - .P 8 

9 New Brighton 

O 4 
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THROUGH MILEAGES 

Showing MILKS HtSTR CP GATEWAYS 

PE3CKHTAGE 07 MILES 
HORTH AMD SOUTH OP OATr'-.-AYS 
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Total 

Milos 

Percentage of Miles 

Destination 


MOrth of 

on 

tho Gateway i 

Gateways 

Milos 

Gateway 

South 

North 

Baltimore, i!d< 

1 

661 

48 

93 

07 

Cockeysville, !1d* 

1 

67 2 

69 

91 

09 

Covington, Yn. 

6 

484 

95 (f) 

84 

16 

Johnnonburg, Pr., (689) 

3 

955 

284 (a) 

70 

80 

Johnaonburg, Pa* (733) 

1 

971 

366 

63 ' 

87 

Johnsonburg, Pa* (662) 

4 

1061 

461 (b) 

67 

43 

Malone, M.Y. (1116) 

1 

1197 

684 

61 

49 

Malone, M.Y* ( 903) 

4 

1404 

813 (b) 

42 

68 

Malone, M.Y* (1093) 

1 

1366 

626 (0) 

54 

46 

Mechanics ills, M.Y. 

1 

1000 

387 

61 

89 

Sewartt, M*J. 

1 

832 

219 

74 

26 

Sewbu'rgh, R.Y, 

1 

896 

283 

68 

82 

Hatfield, H.Y, 

1 

1047 

434 

69 

41 

Passaic, K.J. 

1 

837 

224 

73 

27 

Perth Amboy, H.J. 

1 

826 

216 

74 

26 

Philadelphia, Pa* n 

1 

754 

141 

81 

19 

Piedaont, ». Ya. (612) . 

2 

770 

116 (g) 

85 

15 

Piedmont, *. Ya. (609) 

2 

770 

116 (g) 

85 

15 

Potsdaa, M.Y* 

1 

1155 

642 

53 

47 

Richmond, Ya* 


434 




Ttenton, H.J. 

1 

784 

171 

78 

22 

Thckshoo, M.Y* 

1 

874 

261 

70 

80 

T^ieno, Pa. (733) 

3 

849 

178 

79 

a - 

tyrono. Pa* (689) 

3 

649 

178 (d) 

79 

a 

'/illiaaabnrg. Pa. (733) 

3 

840 

169 

80 

20 

tfilliansburg, Pa. (689) 

3 

840 

169 (d) 

80 

20 

York Raven, Pa. 

1 

726 

113 

84 

16 


(o) Via Hagerstown only 

(5) Via Cincinnati only 

(o) Yia Mb* York, K.Y. and H.Y.C. only 

Id) Yia Hagerstown and P.R.R. only 

(f) Yia lynchburg, v*. 

(g) Via Shenandoah Junction, w. Va, 

” (1* Potomac Yards, Va* 618 alios 

(2* Shenandoah Junction, w* Ya* 664 alios 
ats rag* Distances to (3* Hagerstown, Md* 671 alios 

(4* Cincinnati, O* 600 alios 

(0* Xyaohbuxg, Ya* 889 alios 
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an taa 
trm 

cut parauc no poms 

te 

S* 9. L. TERRITORY 


nsaart rates 

PURSER? RATES TO GATEWAYS 
PRK3KHT RATES BETOSD GATEWAYS 

PBHQSRAOB op press? hates* 

TO GATEWAYS 
beyond GATEWAYS 


Areata* Rates 




Present 

To i 

Beyond 

Percentage of Present Rates 



Rate* 

Gateway 

Gateway 

to 

Beyond 

Destination 


Cents* 

Cents* 

Cants* 

Gateway 

Gateway 

Baltiaoro* Md. 


481 

346 

135 

72 

28 

Ceekaysville* Ud. 


576 

351 

225 

61 

99 

Covington* va* 

(f) 

468 

338 

130 

72 

29 

Johnaohborg* Pa* 

(a) 

869 

349 

340 

51 

49 

Johnsonburg* Pa* 


m 

346 

387 

47 

53 

Johnsonburg* Pa* 

(b) 

662 

350 

312 

53 

47 

Malone* H.Y* 


1116 

349 

767 

31 

69 

Malone* N*Y* 

0>) 

90S 

360 

559 

39 

61 

Malone* R.Y* 

(o) 

1098 

349 

744 

32 

68 

Hachanlerille* H.Y, 

1 

756 

351 

406 

46 

54 

HOwark, TfJ • 


601 

SQL 

250 

58 

42 

Sowborgh, R.Y* 


766 

351 

406 

46 

54 

Oakfiold* R.Y* 


756 

351 

405 

46 

54 

Paasalo* H*J* 


756 

361 

406 

46 

54 

Perth Aaboy* H.J. 


6Q1 

349 

262 

58 

42 

Philadelphia* Pa* 


640 

351 

189 

68 

96 

Piadaont* “*Ya* 


612 

351 

261 

57 

43 

Piedaont^ w.Va. 

(e) 

559 

849 

210 

62 

38 

Potsdan* H*Y* 


913 

346 

687 

98 

62 

Rlohaond* Va* 

(ff) 

338 





Trenton* X«J* 


601 

949 

262 

58 

42 

TUekahoe* H*Y* 


781 

340 

441 

44 

56 

Tyrone* Pa* 


733 

346 

387 

47 

53 

55rrone. Pa* 

(4) 

689 

949 

340 

51 

49 

williaaabur& Pa* 


733 

946 

387 

47 

63 

Williamsburg* Pa* 

(d) 

689 

949 

340 

61 

49 

York Haven* Pa* 


676 

351 

226 

61 

99 


(a) Via Hagerstown only 

(b) Via Cincinnati only 

(«) Yla Hew York and l*T«C. only 
(1) Tin Ragemtown and P*R*R* only 
(a) Applies on oru.de el ay only 
(f) Via Lynchburg* Va* 
ig) Fro* Group 1 only 


r'-'A 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

• . ! * 

from the original bound votumo 
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mCKRAGK TABLE 
from 

OUT PBGDGCXBQ POUTS 

to _ 

E« T« La ®RRIWHT 


Destination 


pkrcwtou* of distabcb 
SORTS OF OATK^AT 

Sho wing 

maafivi cr svjoub 

SCRTH OP OAffVAT 


Distame 

i 



Baltimore, ». 07 
Cooke7*rllle, Si* OS 
Covington, fa. 


Johnaufearg, hh (fit) 
Johneanborg, Pa* (7SS) 
Johanatarji Fa* (ffi) 

Malone, Jf.T. (Ulf) 
Malone, 9.1. { 90S) 
Malone, I.T. (1093) 

IfeehaaioTille, I.T. 
Sewark, S«J« 
lewbergh, S,T, 

Oakfielf, X,T*. 

Pasaaio, S«J« 

Perth ttbojr, I«J« 
Philadelphia Pa* 
Piedmont, v, Ta» (612) 
Piednont, W. Ta* (689) 
Potedan, I *Y« 

Ridbmn1, Tta 

Trenton, I«J« 

Thekahoe* I*Y* 

Tjrrene, Pa, (798) 
Tyrone, Pa* (fit) 

nuiMtaii ht (vss) 

vlUlmteqs* ^ (Wl 

York R a t on , 9 m 




SO 

SO 

If 




BEST COPY AVAILAB 


from the original hound volume 



gtg fcSSfc M$ 8 £ SSSfc* SP 5 $ 8 $ *38 
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0JR SAVXBO 


CAR KZLZ BARVIRD f ABUS 


CLAY PRODUCDrc FOOTC5 

to 

*. f. l. mmrmi 


Showing 


PRBSY»T HtROUGH IASS 
TOTAL PISWSOS 
PBESEHT CAR KMSIBBS 
PHESERT CAR KZLS 8IRIXB0S 





Present 

Present 


Present 


Car 

Car 


Thru 


Ram lags 

Xile 


Sato. 


based on 

Earning*. 

Destination 

Cents* 

Kilos 

36*6 net tons 

Cents* 

Baltinors, Hd* 

481 

661 

$170.76 

26*8 

COOiCByBY Ale, Hd# 

678 

672 

204*48 

50*4 

Covington, Vft. 

468 (f) 

680 

166*14 

28*6 

Johnsonbarg, ?a. 

689 (a) 

966 

244.60 

25*6 

Johnaonturg, Pa* 

735 

971 

260.22 

26*8 

Johnsoaburg, Pa* 

662 (b) 

1061 

235.01 

22*4 

U&lccve, H.T. 

1116 

1197 

596.18 

55*1 

Halo m t H*T* 

903 (b) 

1406 

520.67 

22*8 

Hal on®, H.T. 

1095 y (o) 

1565 

588.02 

28*4 

Ifeahanlcvllle, K.T. 

766 

1000 

260.58 

26.6 

Sow&rk, H*J* 

601 

852 

215.86 

26*6 

Jfcvburgh* K*T* 

766 

896 

268.88 

80*0 

Oakfisld* K.T. 

766 

1067 

268.58 

26*6 

Passaic, B.J. 

766 

837 

268.86 

52^ 

Barth Aaboy, H*J. 

601 

828 

218.86 

25.8 

Hiilafleljhia, Pa* 

540 

756 

191.70 

25*4 

Pisdoonfc, K* Yiu 

612 (a) 

770 

217.26 

28*2' 

Piedmont, K. 7a. (e) 

869 (a) 

770 

198.45 

25*8 

Potoda», K.T. 

913 

1165 

524.12 

28*1 

Biohaoaft, 7a. 

598 (g) 

456 

119.99 

27*6 

Trenton. KmT* 

601 

786 

213.56 

27*2 

ftxckahoo^ H.T. 

781 

876 

277.26 

31.7 

Tyrone, Pa* 

758 

869 

260.22 

30.7 

Tyrone, Pa* 

689 (d) 

869 

264.60 

28*8 

ffilliansbnrc, Pa. 

785 

840 

260.22 

31.0 

Williamsburg, Pa* 

689 (d) 

840 

264*60 

29*1 

York Haven, Pa* 

876 

726 

206.48 

28*2 

(a) 7ja Hagerstown only 




(b) 71a Ciaolnnatl only 


| 

0 

(c) 71a Sow Tort* H.T* and H.T.C. only 



(d) 71a Hagerstown and P.R.R. only 




(o) Applies on erode olay only 




(f J 71a lynohburc, 7a* 




(gj Proa Group 1 only 





BEST COPY AVAILABLE' 

from tho original bound volume 
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nstm* BtS, GAB 
BASXBB AS GAB XXU 
SA19XB9 TABU 


GUT PBODOD2BG POORS 

A# 

B. 7. U SUBBOU 


GAB BAM TRIS 
OttUIlH 


X*A6* 18S SOAKS 
X»A6* IBS SOAU 
UBRB I*M* MS SC All 


St 


Cur Mil* 


Dtitfadioa 

Alas C 

teats* 

******** 

Banal 

Baltlaoza* BA* 

Ml 

410 

£49*10 

88*9 

Ooofcoyrllla* BA* 

GTS 

480 

249*10 

88*8 

Covington, B»* 

SO 

ss 

199*45 

0*9 

Johnaontarg* Pa* 

Mi 

•so 

1M*90 

19*9 

Malone* 9.7. 

1197 

too 

819*00 

17*9 

MaobanUrllla* I*T* 

1000 

990 

188*19 

19*9 

Beaaxfc* 9A. 

US 

480 

170*40 

80*9 

»wku0* B«T* 

m 

900 

177*10 

19*9 

OakflolA* B*T* 

1087 

990 

1S*S 

18*9 

Paasalo* I*JT* 

ST 

490 

170*40 

80*4 

Pars AAoj, I*J* 

US 

480 

170*40 

80*9 

Philadelphia* Pa* 

7M 

490 

199*79 

81.8 

Piedannt* «• la* 

m 

490 

US#90 

A«8 

Fotadaa* X.T. 

us 

990 

939AM 

ua 


4M 

890 

117*19 

0*0 

Tzaaton* IJ. 

714 

490 

1U*90 

80*9 

BekBot* 1*7* 

m 

4S 

178 «S 

19*9 

3prono, Pa* 

M9 

490 

170*40 

80*1 

VUllanatorc* 

•40 

480 

170*40 

0*9 

York Baveo* Pa* 

TS 

440 

199*90 

A *9 



I- 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

fmiM «h« oriainal hound volunw 
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7 


OCKPABATITS TABLE 

•f 

CAM HUM BARUBBS 


clay psqducxbo fonts 


S. f. L. SHBS4BT 


PTOSES* CAR MILS XARHBO 
PTOSHT* CAR MILK EARXZNO VDSZH OP CAMBAY 
Pffisai* CAR MILK BAHBXXO SDDVB Of OASVAT 
IMPOSED CAR MILS KARKHO 




Fnws 

Oar MU* 
Bam tag. 

Pmaaat 

Car MU* 

Barth. 

Pm—t 
Car Kile 
laming 
South. 

PlfpMd 
Car KU« 
Taming, 

Mstiflitlaft 

; 


Cant*. 

Cams. 

0*dks. 

0*at*. 

Baltlaom, ad* 


a.i 

99.9 

20.0 

00.$ 

CodcogrsrUl*, AU 

30.4 

190.0 

0041 

00.8 

Corlnrtoa. Va. 


a.t 

48.8 

80.8 

08.9 

Jtiammij, Hu 


a,i 

41,1 

1$.» 

1941 

Mai on*, B.Y. 


se«4 

424 

00.8 

17.8 

MuBicrlll*, 1 

I.Y. 

a.i 

04 

00.8 

U4 

Mmnrk. U, 


a.i 

404 

0.S 

00.8 



80.0 

80.1 

0041 

19.8 

OakflaU, B.Y. 


04 

aa 

00.9 

18.8 

fueli, IJ, 


sa .1 

$4.0 

00.8 

00 A 

Hr* iahmr. IJ 

1 

* 

• 

»*8 

41.$ 

00.0 

80.8 

PhllaAaljfcla, Hu 

04 

4T.« 

00.8 

01.8 

PMmk, V. fa, 

• 

04 

$4.8 

18.8 

01.8 

Mitat I.Y. 

■ 

aa 

04 

87.1 

00.0 

18.1 

07.0 

trmt*a» IJ. 

I 

1 

) 

fe 

ar.s 

U.S 

00 .8 

00.8 

Mukw, 1.1. 

n.r 

$0.0 

19.7 

19.9 

P*ee» h* 

i 

04 

$7.8 

10^ 

00.1 

V1U1—tar* Hu 

09.1 

7141 

19.S 

00.9 

York lama, ftu ! 

a.t 

70.7 

00.9 

U$B 


BEST copy available 

from the original hound volume 
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BZS1ASC1, RATB, CAB 
SARKDR} AID CAB MILS 
BAJWDB TABLB 


CL AT PaODOCDB POORS 
to 

X. T. -1. BRHEPOSr 


D137 ASHES 

KBT Id RASX Q8DEB XAS04 COT 
A» 90UIBRBSSarS0AUB 
CAB BARIXHOS URBSB I430I CUT 
AS) sowhrbsbshi SCALES 
CAB K2LS BAOTHroS UBBKB HAS Of COT 
AX) SOUTJOTBSTKBf 3CALB3 


Bat* 
Par Jtot 


(hr Kilo 


Daattaatlan 




Coats* 


Baltimore, lid* 

661 

440 

$166*0 

28*4 

Cookajrsrllla, M&« 

672 

440 

164*20 

28*2 

Corington, Ta* 

880 

410 

145*66 

0*2 

Johnsoabarg* Pa* 

M8 

480 

198*16 

0*4 

Balsas. X.T. 

1197 

j 450 

290*78 

19*8 

XMtaalovllls, V«T* 

1000 

i 870 

20BJ0 

0*1 

Stasik. *«J* 

ess 

! 810 

141*06 

SL.4 

Saabortfi. f»T* 

896 

880 

108*16 

a*o 

Oskflold* K*T* 

1047 

i 590 

209*48 

20x0 

Pas sal Oa *oJ* 

887 

i 610 

181.06 

sue 

Parth Amboy, I»Ja 

ese 

! 610 

181*04 

* , ,* . • • 

21*9 

Pkiladalphla, Pa* 

784 

! 440 

170*40 

04 

Plodmoak• W. Ta* 

770 

480 

170*40 

22x1 

Pots dan, V.T. 

1184 

440 

227*20 

19*7 

Richmond, Ta* 

484 

i 880 (a) 

124*28 

24*4 

franton. 

784 

490 

178*98 

22*2 

Tuofcaho*, I#T* 

474 

! BSD 

144*40 

11*1 

tyrflne* Pa* 

449 

810 

141*04 

21*8 

Villlsnsteurg, Pa* 

440 

810 

141*04 

21*4 

York Horan. Pa* 

714 

! 470 

144*14 

2S#0 

(a) Souths*atom Seal* 

3*40 




foist for dlstanoss la 

axoass sf 

600 alias • ths Mason City aa4 1 

lanital 

Sealaa carry the 

sms* r«4si 

If 

• . i—* 



BEST COPY AVAILAB 

from th* original hound vdu 
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DISfAXCB, HA*, CAB 
SABSSrO AS) CAR Xtm 

mx ibb table 

fro® 

OUT PBODUttSB POORS 
to 

8* f. L. WaWfOHY 


DISTANCES 

nr fox RAW USSR ACH8 
max sc Aid 

OAX SAWOfOS QBDSB AOB 
BRICK SC Aid 

OAR MILK BARS 1X03 U8DBR ACMB 
BRICK SCALE 


Bat* 
For Bit 


Destination 


Kilos 

Tea. 

Cooks* 

Oar 

Oar Mils 

Baltiaozs, K& 

> 

Ml 

493 

1178*02 

26*6 

Oootejrsrille* 

M&» 

872 

498 

178.02 

28*0 

Covington, T«4 

» 

860 

481 

160*11 

27*6 

JAaaodnrt, 1 


946 

898 

210*62 

22*8 

Um, Sol# 


1197 

870 

287*88 

19*9 

VMhMierUla, 


1000 

407 

218*49 

0*8 

Xmaric, VJ. 


682 

842 

199*81 

24*0 

Xroburtfi, X*Y« 

* 

698 

878 

204*48 

22*6 

Oakfiald, X.T. 

i 

1087 

824 

20*62 

0*2 

BuMit, u. 

k 

887 

882 

199*81 

28*8 

1 r 

Forth ioboj, BoJ • 

•28 

642 

199*0 

84*1 

Philadelphia, Fla* 

784 

828 

187*44 

84*9 

Flodooat, V. To* 

710 

888 

189*98 

84*7 

Fotadao, X.T* 


USB 

<82 

286.01 

80*8 

Unhannd, To* 


488 

884 

186*87 

38*2 

fronton, XoJ. 


784 

848 

198*48 

84*7 

hotahe% X.T, 


874 

869 

202*00 

28*1 

fjr one, Pa, 

o 

•49 

862 

199*81 

28*8 

ttllUmtavf. 1 

Fa* 

880 

682 

199*» 

29*8 

Ink Harm, Fla 

» 

728 

818 

188*89 

28.S 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

from tho original hound vd 



X 
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CCMPAHATItE TABLE 

flf 

CAH BILE BABraBS 

from Shoalng 

CLAY KaCOTCnO POUTS 

to 

X. T. L. SHXIJOBT 


CAE BILE BARKED ODER I.AS. 

1885 SCALE 
CAH MILS KAHHETO UHDKR KASOS CIST 
AID SC*r2HVKi«HH SCALE 
CAR MILS BAHHI2» UUDER ACME BRICE 
SCALE 



I*hS* 

1UC* 

6 

AO» 

Xteatinmtloa 

1886 

s*w. 

Bride 

lattlan*, Ml* 

22*6 

23.6 

28*5 

Coekcjnrrill*, KO. 

22*2 

23.2 

26.0 

Corlqftoo* Vm* 

23*9 

25.2 

27.6 

Johamantarg* h* 

19*6 

20*8 

22*3 

M1oM| X*Y. 

17*8 

19.3 

19*9 

MMhmftlerilla. l*T* 

18.8 

20*2 

21.6 

iMrk, H*J.~ 

20*6 

21*8 

24*0 

IWte^i X.Y. 

19.8 

21*0 

22.8 

OakfMLd, X*Y« 

18*8 

2D.0 

21.2 

PfeSMlO* 

20*4 

21.8 

23.8 

Barth Amboy* X*J. 

20*8 

21.9 

24.1 

Phllmdelphlm. Pm* 

21*2 

22.8 

24.9 

Pimtaont, V. Tm. 

21*2 

22.1 

24*7 

Potato, X.T. 

18.1 

19.7 

20*3 

Riohmood, Tm. 

27.0 

28 .8 

32.2 

Tranton, X«J* 

20*8 

22.2 

24.7 

TOokmhoa, X.Y. 

19.9 

21.1 

23.1 

tyroaa. Pm* 

20*1 

21.3 

23.5 

VillUmsbarg. Pm* 

20.3 

21*8 

28.8 

York Barn, Pm* 

21.6 

23*0 

25.3 
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VANDERBILT EXHIBIT NO. 10. 


1 


«• 

¥ 


»• 


soctet aoaa 

Exhibit BO. / o 
Witness Alloa 


Table of Contents 


Plstaneee wA Distance Peroontogos. •••••••»*« 

Extoi and Hate Percentages ...»..•• .* 

Diet am* end Hate Percentage Cohered • ••••••• 

Present Car end Car Hilo Earning* . • • .. 

Bates, Car and Car Milo Earnlngst 

North end South of Gateways (Preoent) • ••••• 

Under I.&S. 1885 Scale . ..• ••••• 

Car Hilo Earnings Compared .••••••••••••. 

Rates, Car and Car Milo aurnlngx* 

Mason City and Southeastern Scales • ••••••• 

C.F.A. 10735 (increased) Scale • ••••••••• 

Acme Brick Go. seals • «..»••••.»•••. 

Comparison of Car Mils Ham Inga under Brick Seales • • 



Reference** 

Hate* and Dirts Jons* 

Agent Cleon’s I.C.C. A-612. 


Brick Goalee 


88 I.C.C. 543 (566)* 

77 I.C.C. 22 ( 50). 

107 I.C.C. 681 (698). 

68 I.C.C. 215 (224 and 
Brink Co.* 128 I.C.C. 715 (720) and 
123 1.C.C* 205 1477). 


I.A5. 1885* 
Masen City* 
Southwestern* 
C.F.A. 10733* 



S U MM 
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D 1ST JUICE TABLE 
fron 

OUT PRCBJUCIHC POINTS 

to 

C. ?• A. ffiHRITDHY 


GATEWAYS 
THROUGH MIL RACES 

shoeing MILBS NORTH OP GATEWAYS 

PKHCKHTAGE OP MILKS 
NORTH aBD SOUTH OF GATEWAYS 


Milo* Percentage of Milo* 


I 

. 

Gate¬ 

Total 

North of 

on the Gateway: 

Destination 

ways 

Milas 

Gateway 

South 

North 

Akron* 0# 

1 

647 

267 

71 

29 

Chio&go* Ill* 

3 

872 

291 

67 

S3 

Chillisothe* 0* 

1 

698 

98 

86 

14 

Cleveland* 0* 

1 

845 

263 

71 

29 

Grafton* V* Ya* 

1 

898 

298 

67 

33 

Grand Rapids* Mi oh* 

1 

899 

299 

67 

33 

Gypsum* 0. 

1 

815 

215 

74 

26 

Hamilton* 0* 

1 

625 

25 

96 

4 

Indianapolis* XnA* 

3 

691 

110 

84 

16 

Kalammioo* Mioh. 

1 

850 

250 

71 

29 

Milaankaa* wis. 

3 

967 

376 

61 

39 

lit* Claasns. Mich* 

1 

878 

278 

68 

32 

H* Tonawandm* N*Y* 

1 

1038 

438 

58 

42 

Peoria* HI* 

2 

836 

247 

70 

30 

Pittsborgh. Pa* 

1 • ■ 

1 

907 

307 

66 

36 

! 

St* Louis* Mo* 

4 

747 

164 

78 

22 

S* Band* Ind* 

1 

829 

229 

72 

28 

Taeas City* Midi* 

1 

1005 

406 

60 

40 

Waukegan, HI* 

3 

908 

327 

64 

36 

Lanesr11la* 0* 

1 

768 

168 

78 

22 


Gateways and average distances from potato of origin (Sec* 2 of Mileage Exhibit) 
fl* Cinolmmti 600 miloa 

2* Svanaville 589 miles 

3* Louisville 581 miles 

4* Paducah 583 miles 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

from tho original hound volume 
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RATS TASK 
from 

CLAY PRODUCING POETRS 
to 

C. F, /. 2ETKZ3BHT, 


PRESEHT RA«B3. 

PRKSKKT RASES BEYOKD GATEWAYS* 
PKBCESTASE3 0? PRESFCfT B AT831 
SO GATEWAYS 
3EY0HD GARAYS 


?resent 
Rate 


Destination 


Akron, 0* 
Chicago, Ill* • 
Chillicothe, 0* 
Cleveland, 0. 
Grafton, V, Ya, 


Grand Hapids, fiieh. 
Gjpsaa, 0. 

Hamilton, 0# 
Indianapolis, lad* 
Kalaoasoo, Utah, 

Milwaukee, vis, 

1£4« Clemens,. Mich* 
ff# Tonawanda, V, Y, 
Peoria, HI, 
Pittsburg, Pai 

St, Louis, Ho, 

S, 3end, 2nd, 

2awa* City, *i*h. 
•"aukegan, HI,; 

SanesYUlfli, G,| 


Present 

Beyond 


I’ifttO * 

Gatova/, 

Percentage* 

Cento, 

Cento, 

So Gateway, 

590 

240 

59 

580 

230 

60 

550 

180 

66 

590 

240 

59 

702 

352 

50 

638 

288 

66 

554 

204 

63 

458 

108 

76 

607 

157 

69 

614 

264 

57 

620 

270 

57 

626 

276 

56 

662 

312 

53 

560 

210 

63 

662 

312 

53 

576 

226 

61 

580 

230 

60 

746 

396 

47 

620 

270 

67 

554 

204 

63 


2/d, Gateway, 


Proportion to all gateways $5,50 



assss asaaa aa*sae 
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mSKRMB TABLS 
froa 

CLAY PROBUCdO POURS 

to 

0. F. A. 'JKMHITOHT 


PKaCEMTAfK OF DISTANCE 
BOBTH OF GA2BVAYS 

Sharing 

PSBCHRACE OF HXVEHUK 
10SYH OF OAfBFAYS 


Destination 

Distanoo 

i 

Beveme 

a 

Akron, 0* 

29 

61 

Chioafo, IU. 

ss 

40 

Chilliosth%0# 

14 

34 

Cleveland, 0* 

29 

41 

Grafton, V. Ya* 

n 

90. 

Grand Hap ids, Mioh. 

88 

46 

Oypsoa, 0* 

26 

37 

Hamilton, 0* 

4 

24 

Indianapolis, lad. 

16 

31 

Kalaaasoo# Mioh. 

29 

43 

XUsaoloee, Vis# 

89 

43 

Kt# Oleasas, Mioh. 

82 

44 

X# Tonawnnrta, JT.Y# 

42 

47 

Peoria, IU. 

80 

37 

Pittefcorgi, fti. 

84 

47 * 

St# Laois, Mo# 

22 

39 

S# Bend, Ind# 

28 

40 

Tssas City, Midi# 

40 

53 

Vankegan, IU# 

36 

43 

Zanesville, 0# 

22 

37 


1015 

50 


c*a E«m* 

CAR UU£ RAKHIW TABLE 
from Shoving 

CL AT PRTO0CIHG POU® **! 

to i 

0. 7* A. BSHHUOET 



PHKSEH* THROUGH RATES 
TOTAL DISTAH0K3 
PHBSROT OAR KAKB1B83 
PHR3KOT CAR MIL* RASVIR(S 


Present 



Rate 


Present Oar 



Per 

i 

Baxniqg* 

Present 


Bet 


Baaed on 

Car Kile 


9an 

| 

35,5 net 

fi 

Destination 

Cents 

Miles 

Tone 

Osaka 

Akron, O, 

990 

847 

$909,45 

24.7 

Chioago, in. 

680 

872 

205.90 

23.4 

Chilliootho, 0. 

590 

698 

188.15 

27.0 

Cleveland, 0* 

590 

843 

209.46 

24.8 

Grafton, V. V&. 

702 

898 

249. a 

27.7 

Grand Rapid*, Midi, 

638 

899 

226.49 

25*2 

Gypaun, o. 

554 

815 

196.67 

24^ 

RaniIton, 0. 

468 

626 

194.54 

81.1 

Indianapolis, lad* 

607 

691 

179.99 

26.0 

K&laaasoo, Midi, 

614 

860 

217.97 

25.6 

Milwaukee, wis. 

620 

967 

220.10 

29*0 

Ml, Clemens, Midi* 

626 

878 

222.25 

25.3 

H, Tonawan&a, M.T, 

662 

1058 

235.01 

22.6 

Peoria, HI, 

680 

836 

198.80 

28*6 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 

662 

907 

235.01 

25.9 

St, Louis, Uo. 

576 

747 

204.48 

27*4 

S, Band, Ind, 

580 

829 

206.90 

26.6 

* _ 

Akmm City, ldoli. 

748 

1008 

266.89 

26*4 

*»*k»gan, Zll, 

620 

908 

220.10 

8i#2 

Zanesville, 0, 

554 

788 

196*67 

06« 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

from th* original hound volumo 






1016 


61 

5 


OAR BARI ISO 

and 

CAS MILS BASH Dm TABUS 


cur psonjcoro podtts 

to 

C. F. 1* territory 


PKKSEXT TOTAL CAR 2Ax»IK05 
PHR3BKT CAR B Alii DIOS aOCW OF CAS^VAT 
FHE3KKT CAR RARHIMBS BOR’S OF CASSVAl 
PHBSEHT CaH MILS KARHISOS 90U® OF GATEWAY 
PHESEHT CAS KILE KAHH1B8S BOB® OF GATEWAY 



Present 

1 

i 

Present 

Car 

Present 

Car 

Present 
Car Bile 
Bantligs 

Present 
Car Mile 
Earnings 


Total 

Bantings 

Homines 

Sooth of 

Borth of 


Car 

Snth of 

Sorts of 

Gateway* 

Gateway* 

Desttnatlea 

Santiago 

Gateway 

Gateway 

Cmts* 

Osnts* 

Akron. 0« 

$309*46 

$124.26 

$86.20 

20.7 

84*6 

flllflOjO, Ill* 

206*90 

124*26 

81*66 

21*4 

28.1 

ChUllOOttMg 0. 

168*16 

124.26 

68*90 

20.7 

66.2 

Cleveland, 0* 

209.46 

124*26 

86*20 

20*7 

86.1 

Graft an, v* To# 

269*21 

124*26 

124.96 

80*7 

41.9 

Orand Rapids* XIA# 

226*49 

124*26 

102*24 

20*7 

84.2 

Q/PSUBg 0* 

196*67 

124.26 

72*42 

20*7 

88.7 

Haadltcn, 0. 

194*64 

124*26 

88.84 

20.7 

163.3 

H41aiwnlli» lad« 

179.99 

184.26 

66.74 

21*4 

80.7 

UImuoo, mak. 

217.97 

124*26 

98.72 

20.7 

37*6 

MUwUm, vis* 

220.10 

124.26 

96.86 

21*4 

26.5 

Kt. OUmaa, Kish. 

222.28 

124*26 

97.98 

20*7 

86.2 

B« fnnawanda, I.T. 

286*01 

124.28 

110.76 

20.7 

25.3 

Peoria* 211 • 

196.60 

124.26 

74.66 

a* 1 

80.2 

Plttate*, Pa. 

236*01 

124.26 

110*76 

20*7 

86.1 

St* Leals* Me* 

204*48 

124.26 

80*28 

21.8 

48.9 

S* Band, lad* 

206.90 

124*26 

81.66 

20.7 

86.7 

TSms City* Blok* 

214*88 

124.26 

140*68 

20.7 

84.7 

Vankegan. HI* 

220.10 

124.26 

96*86 

21*4 

29*8 

Zanesville* 0* 

196.67 

124*26 

72*42 

20*7 

43.1 


NW 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



from the original hound volume 
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52 


6 




DIi>?AMCK, RAffi, CAR 
KAHHING anA CAR MILS 
SARHIHC ISfiSLK 
from. 

CLAY PKGDUGX1IG POMPS 

te 

C. F. A* SKRR1JOBT 


PXS9AKCBS 

Shewing K3T TOH I1A2E3 tutor 1*43. 186» SCALE 
CAB BAHiIHGS tutor I*AC* 1885 SCAIS 
CAB HUB KARSIHGS under X.&S* 1885 SOILS 


1885 




Scale 


Our 



Bata* 

oar 

Mila 

Beat lastion 

lllla* 

Cant a* 

Earning* 

Banting* 

Akron* O* 

885 (1) 

480 

$170.40 

20*7 

Chicago, HI* 

878 

490 

178.95 

19*9 

Chillioothe, O* 

664 (1) 

420 

149.10 

22.5 

Cleveland, 0* 

848 

480 

170*40 

20.2 

Grafton, V. ?a* 

808 Cl) 

470 

188*85 

20*6 

Grand Rapid*, Xlah. 

889 

500 

177.50 

19.7 

Gyp an*, 0* 

815 

470 

166*85 

20.6 

Hamilton, 0* 

885 

400 

142*00 

22.7 

Indianapdla, lad* 

891 

480 

162*66 

22*1 

l 

Kaltuazoo, Blah* 

860 

480 

170*40 

20.0 

t 

Mllaaakee, Via* 

857 

5S> 

164.60 

19.5 

Kt. Cl«M»na* Mich* 

878 

490 

178.95 

19*8 

V. Tonananrti, X*T« 

1098 

550 

195*25 

18.8 

Peoria* XU* 

898 

480 

170*40 

20.4 

Pittsburgh, Pa* 

859 (!) 

f 

450 

178.95 

20*8 

St* lionla. Mo* 

787 

450 

151*75 

21*4 

S* Band* Ind* 

829 

480 

170*40 

20*6 

Sanaa City* Sleh* 

1005 

640 

191*70 

19.1 

Tftaktgii| lilt 

908 

500 

177*50 

19*6 

Zanesville, 0* 

722 Cl) 

440 

166.80 

v» 

21*6 


U) Tletam-- 

-• 


* 

i 

I 

I 


1018 


53 


otmuran enut 

Of 

CAR HUB EAHHIMS 

from 

CLAY PRODOC IBB BOBOS 

to 

C. F. A* TERRITORY 


7 


PRKSEBY CAR MTLK BAEV IBB 
PHBSEB* CAR MILE XaBXXHS XOSEB 
PHESKSY CAR MILS BAHUHO SOOTH 
PHDPOSKD OAR MILE EA5SZBB 




Preeent 

Present 



Ppiocsit 

Oar Kile 

Car Milo 

Proposed 


Car Mile 

Burnings 

Earnings 

Car Milo 


Earnings . 

—A.*. 

iiona* 

South. 

TfcralagB 

Destination 

Cooks, 

Coots. 

Coots. 

Cents. 

Akron, o* 

24.7 

34.6 

20.7 

20.7 

Chisago, m. 

29,6 

20 .X 

21*4 

19.9 

Chlllieothe. 0* 

27.0 

65.2 

20*7 

28.5 

Cleveland, 0. 

at.8 

35.1 

20.7 

20.2 

OrtflM, V» To* 

27.7 

41.9 

20.7 

20 a 

OranA Rapida, HI ah* 

25.2 

84*2 

20.7 

19.7 

gyp—» o* 

31,1 

83.7 

20.7 

20.5 

Will ton, 0* 

sui 

153*3 

£0*7 

22.7 

Trflawayfl TwA. 

26.0 

50.7 

21.4 

22.1 

Iri— , Hieh. 

26.6 

37.6 

20.7 

20.0 

lrnomhoi vis* 

25*0 

26.6 

21.4 

19.3 

n» 01—ns* Midi. 

25*3 

36.2 

20*7 

19.8 

V. TO—wills, I*T, 

22.6 

25.8 

20.7 

16.8 

FsorU* XU. 

23.8 

30*8 

a.x 

20*4 

Pittaturgi, Pa* 

26.9 

86.1 

20.7 

20.5 

3t* Louis, Mo, 

27*4 

48.9 

2L.3 

21 a 

S.t Biflip Tndo 

34*8 

35.7 

20.7 

20.6 

Teams City, 1U^« 

26*4 

84.7 

20.7 

19.1 

Vfcnkogen, ELI. 

at .2 

29.8 

21*4 

19 a 

Zanesville, 0* 

26.6 

45 a 

20.7 

21*6 



101 9 

54 


DISTAMCB, HA®, CAB 
KArBTHTO and CAB MILE 
SAWING TABLS 
from 

CL AT PRODUCING POUTS 

to 

C. F. A. 2KHBI50RY' 

Shoving 

8 

DISTANCES 

l HR? TOH BAS under MASON CITT 
and 30PT—B3T8BN SCALE 

1 CAR BAiariBOS under MASON CITT 
and SOOSWESSHV SCALE 

CAB MILE HARKINGS under MASON cm 
and SOURRBSSRI SCALE 

Destination 

Miles 

M.C. 

and 

s,v, 

Soale 

Rate, 

Cents 

Car 

• Earnings 

Car 

Mil• 

Akron, 0, 

826 (1) 

900 

$177,50 

2L,8 

Chisago, Ill, 

872 

920 

184,60 

21.2 

ChUlloetho, 0, 

664 (1) 

440 

166,20 

£8.8 

Cleveland, 0, 

843 

610 

161,06 

21.8 

Grafton, V, Va« 

808 (1) 

600 

177,60 

22,0 

Grand Rapids, llot* 

899 

680 

186,15 

20.9 

Gypsam, 0, 

816 

600 

177,16 

21.7 

Hamilton, 0, 

626 

420 

149,10 

28,9 

Indianapolis, lad. 

691 

460 

169,76 

28,1 

Kalman too, !*lch. 

850 

610 

161,06 

21.8 

MUsaakee, TU. 

967 

660 

198,80 

20.8 

at, Clemons, HI A, 

878 

630 

188,16 

fl*4 

5, Tonasanfla, 1,7, 

1038 

690 

209,46 

20,2 

?eorla. Ill, 

866 

610 

161,05 

21.7 

Pittsfcurgi, Pa* 

899 (1) 

620 

184,60 

2L.S 

St, Louis, Mo, 

747 

470 

166,86 

22.8 

S, Bead, lad. 

829 

eao 

161,09 

21,8 

City, Kick. 

1009 

680 

209,90 

20.5 

Waakngmn, ni. 

906 

640 

191,70 

21,1 

Zanesville, 0, 

722 UJ 

460 

163,80 

22.6 


(X) Via Xsnova 

Ho to. For 4UtexsooT of 600 »U the Mason City mod Soot tows torn 
Seales oarry the sane rates* 


1020 


55 

9 


DISTASCB, RA'K, CAR 
KA3SI30 AMD CAR HII£ 
SASNIHG TABUS 


clay produce** poors 

to 

C. F. A. WRRITOHT 


DISTARCK3 

*HP ]tV2K under C. ?. A. 10735 
(Increased} SCALX 
CAR SAKMIMRS under C. ?* A, 10735 
(increased) SCALX 

CAR liiiS KAJdfEJGS under C. F* A* 10753 
(increased) JCA1K 


C.F.A, 

10733 

(lnereaeed) 




Seale 


Car 



Rate, 

Car 

Mile 

Destination 

Miles 

Cents, 

Samlogs 

Sami 

Akron, o. 

825 (1) 

407 

$144,49 

17,5 

Chisago, Ill* 

872 

418 

148,59 

17,0 

Chillioothe, 0« 

664 Cl) 

562 

128,61 

19,4 

Cleveland, 0* 

845 

407 

144,49 

17,1 

Grafton, V. Va. 

806 (1) 

996 

140,68 

17.4 

i 

Grand Rapids, Utah. 

899 

429 

152,30 

16,9 

Gypstus, 0, 

816 

407 

144,49 

17.7 

Hamilton, 0, 

626 

539 

120,55 

19,5 

Indianapolis, lad. 

691 

562 

128,61 

18.6 

Kalataasoo, liioh. 

860 

418 

148,39 

17.5 

Milwaukee, vie. 

967 

441 

156,56 

16,4 

lit. Clemens, Mick, 

878 

418 

148,39 

16*9 

H, Tonawanda, B«I, 

1038 

476 

168,65 

16.2 

Peoria, I11. 

836 

407 

144,49 

17,3 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 

8S9 (1) 

418 

148,39 

17,5 

St, Louie, Mo, 

747 

384 

* 

136,32 

18,2 

3* Bend, Ind, 

829 

407 

1A4*49 

17,4 

ftwas City, Kloh, 

1006 

463 

164,57 

16.4 

Vfankegan, HI, 

908 

429 

152,30 

16,8 

Zanesville, 0, 

722 (1) 

873 

152*42 

18,3 

/ 

(1) Tie Kenova 



- i 

r. . 



COPY 


hound 



10 


1021 


66 


DISTANCE# RAW# CAR 
EARNING AID CAS MZLB 
EAT® IMG TABLE 
from 

cut PHOsucino ronras 

to 

C. P. A. was DOST 


DISTANCES 

BBT SOB SAW UHDKR ACUS 
BRICK SCALE 

CAR BAHBIMGS UKDE2 ACME 
BRICK SCALE 

CAR MILS KAHMBCS UHDBR 
BRICK SCALE 


Rato 
P»r Ait 


Destination 


Akroa# O# 

Chicago# Ill# 
Chllllootho# 0#' 
Cleveland# 0# 
Grafton# 9# Va# 

Grand RapIda# Blok. 
Gypaaa, O# 
Hamilton# 0# 
Indianapolis# lad* 
Kalaaaaoo# Midi, 

Milwaukee# via# 
lit. Clowns# Midi# 
H* Tonas&nda# H#T* 
Peoria# Ill# 
Plttsfcorgt# Pa# 

St# Lonia# Mo# 

S# Bead# Ind. 

'Awas City, Midi • 
tfeakegan, Ill# 1 
Esaes-rllle# 0# I 



Son# 

Car 

Car Mil# 

mieo 

Cents* 

Bantings 

Bantings 

886 

662 

$196#96 

28*8 

872 

689 

202*00 

28.2 

664 

602 

178*21 

88*8 

848 

662 

199.61 

88*7 

808 

562 

195*98 

24*8 

899 

676 

204*48 

28*7 

816 

662 

196*98 

24*0 

886 

478 

166*98 

87*0 

691 

602 

178#21 

86*8 

860 

862 

199*61 

88*6 

967 

600 

218.00 

82*8 

678 

676 

204.48 

88*8 

1088 

624 

821*62 

21*8 

886 

562 

199*51 

28*9 

869 

669 

202*00 

28*6 

747 

688 

187*44 

26*1 

629 

562 

199*61 

24*1 

1006 

614 

217.97 

a*7 

906 

688 

206*97 

22*8 

722 

460 

168*80 

22*8 



EBSS*=^. 


BEST COPY AVAILAB 

• • 

from tha original bound volu 
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ccwuurm iou 

Of 

CAB MILS KAMmros 
fro* 

OLAY PHCDPCISO POBRB 
to 

C. F. A. TERRITORY 


CAB MILK RAWIBB widtr 
I.&S. 1866 SCALB 
OAB MILK KARSIHG Undtr 
MASOS cm ASP S.V. SCALE 
CAB MILS SaBSISO malar 
C.F.JU 10738 (Increased) SCALE 
CAB MILE SAW ISC ttndar 
ACME BHICK 3CALB 


Pcatl nation 

I .AS 
1866 

Akron. O* 

20.7 

Chicago, HI. 

19.9 

Chill loo the, 0. 

22.5 

Cleveland, 0* 

20.2 

Grafton. V* Ya. 

20.6 

Grand Rapids. Mich. 

19.7 

Gypatua, 0* 

20.5 

Hamilton. 0* 

22.7 

Indianapolis. lad. 

22.1 

Kalamaaoo. Mich. 

20.0 

MUaankao, Via* 

19.3 

Mt« Claaana. Mich. 

19.8 

V* Ibaaaanda, S.Y. 

18.8 

Paorla. Ill. 

20*4 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

20 *S 

St. Ionia. Ho* 

21.4 

S. Bend. Ind. 

20.6 

Tavas City, Mich. 

19.1 

tfrakagan, Ill. 

19.6 

ssaaoarUlo, o. 

21.8 


M.C. 

C.P.A. 


and 

10788 

mam 

S.V. 

(iaoraaaed) 

Brick 

21.5 

17.5 

25.8 

21.2 

17.0 

25.2 

23.6 

19.4 

26.8 

21.5 

17.1 

28.7 

22.0 

17.4 

26.3 

20.9 

16.9 

22.7 

21.7 

17.7 

26.0 

28.9 

19.3 

27.0 

28*1 

18.6 

26.8 

21.8 

17.5 

28 .5 

20.8 

16.4 

22.3 

21.4 

16.9 

23.3 

20.2 

16.2 

21.3 

21.7 

17.5 

23.9 

21.5 

17.3 

28.5 

22.8 

18.2 

26.1 

21.8 

17.4 

at.i 

20.6 

16.4 

21.7 

21.1 

16.8 

22.8 

22.6 

18.8 

22.6 



1023 

68 


VANDERBILT EXHIBIT HO. 11. 



MILK AGES FROM QORDQS* OA* 

TABLE OP 

UZLSAGRu FROM CINCINNATI* 0* 

DISTANCES 

PROPORTIONAL BRICK AND CL AT BASS FOR SHOE 

jmtf.j shooing 

CAS EARNING AND CAH UO£ RAHRDB 

CAR EARRING AND 

FROM GORDON* OA* AID 

CAR UILB VJJ1BIBB 

FRCU CINCINNATI* 0* 


Doatiaatlon Ullaa 


Atlanta* On. 108 

Chattanooga* Itan* 881 

Knoocrlllo* 7«m* 871 

Loxingten* Ky. 017 

Cincinnati* O* 099 

'’aailton* 0* 80 

Chill loo tha* 0* 98 

^iruHanapolia, lad* 110 

anasvlllo* 0« 188 

Guyana* 0* 210 

S* Bond* ZflA* 229 

CIotoI and* 0* 288 

Akron. 0* 287 

Kalaaaaoo* Kloh. 250 

Craft on* V. 7a* 898 

Grand Hap Ida* Uloh. 899 

Pittsburgh, ?a* 307 

Skuas City, Uloh* 405 

N. Tomwanda* R*T* 438 


\ 

\ 


tlonal 

Car 


Jttft 

Earning 


Par 

Baaad 


Not 

on 

Car 

Ton* 

35*5 

Vila 

Cents* 

Toon* 

Earning 

160 • 

$56.80 

62*8 

210 • 

78*55 

28*7 

210 • 

85*80 

23*0 

900 • 

128*25 

84*0 

800 • 

128*26 

80*7 

108 a 

38*34 

160*8 

180 a 

63*90 

66*8 

167 a 

55*74 

00*7 

804 a 

72*42 

43*1 

808 a 

72*42 

38*7 

230 a 

81*66 

30.7 

280 a 

86*20 

30*1 

280 a 

85*20 

34*0 

288 a 

93*72 

87*0 

352 a 

128.96 

41.9 

888 a 

102*28 

34*8 

318 a 

110*78 

38*1 

398 a 

140*58 

34*7 

318 a 

110*78 

80*3 


• 20^ loaa than local rata* 

a Proaont Arhltrarloa Beyond Clnoinnatl 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

from tho original bound voluma 


1024 





BEST COPY AVAILABLE' 


from the original bound volume 
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VANDERBILT EXHIBIT NO. 12. 


Booh* 20482 
exhibit lb* / 2^" 
vitMu Allan 


miaagx 3««1— 


r**s. lass 

Muon City aal tt on M>iw t» «a 
Jam Bride Ob* 

C*P*A* 10738 (iasraaaaA)* 




COPY AVAiLAB 


bound 





1026 



tint of Butaata i.*s. mom loos. 

ud OMtr 

hiss a anras pbr hk? tos se i.c.c., ms (666). 


Bat* 

Milas 1885. HUm Bata 


1 

«» 

10 

100 


674 

aa 

600 

890 

(890) 

11 

«» 

80 

no 


601 

as 

4M 

400 


a 

• 

80 

180 


4M 

mm 

460 

410 


a 


40 

180 

| 

461 

mm 

•78 

480 


41 

M 

60 

140 

J 

i 

476 

aa 

700 

480 

(450) 

a 

M 

40 

160 

; 

701 

aa 

780 

440 


a 

as 

TO 

140 


781 

aa 

780 

460 


n 

as 

80 

140 

j 

741 

aa 

790 

440 


81 

as 

90 

140 

i 

791 

*• 

880 

470 

(468) 

81 

• 

100 

140 

(140) 

881 

aa 

860 

480 


101 

as 

180 

170 

1 

! 

861 

aa 

880 

490 


in 

as 

140 

180 

j 

881 

aa 

910 

600 

(497) 

141 

• 

140 

190 

i 

911 

aa 

940 

610 


141 

as 

180 

200 

i 

941 

« 

970 

680 


181 

aa 

800 

810 

<ao) 

971 

aa 

1000 

680 

(580) 

201 

aa 

880 

280 

i 

• 1001 

a* 

1060 

640 


£21 

mm 

MO 

880 

! 

• 1081 

aa 

1060 

660 


881 

aa 

860 

860 


• 1061 

aa 

1090 

660 


Ml 

as 

MO 

860 


• 1091 

aa 

1180 

670 

(668) 

Ml 

a» 

800 

MO 

(860) 

• 1121 

aa 

1150 

680 


801 

as 

880 

870 

! 

• 1181 

aa 

1180 

690 

(697) 

S2L 

• 

840 

880 


• 1181 

aa 

1210 

400 

881 


860 

290 


* 1211 

aa 

I860 

410 


881 

aa 

880 

800 

1 

• 1841 

aa 

1270 

480 


881 

— 

400 

810 

(810) 

• 1871 

aa 

2800 

680 

(650) 

401 

an 

488 

880 

* 1 

• 1801 

aa 

1880 

640 

* 

484 

as 

460 

880 

j 

• 1881 

as 

1840 

660 


481 


478 

840 


• 1341 

aa 

1890 

440 


474 

• 

800 

860 

(860) 

1 

• 1391 

aa 

1420 

670 

(668) 

801 

aa 

6M 

840 

• 1481 

aa 

1460 

480 


588 

m 

660 

870 

i 

• 1481 

aa 

1440 

690 


861 

as 

678 

880 








• Brt a nfl ad 1 a mm grcapluf as last 
uasd la Ml* flzsd by X*0*C» 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

• • 

from tho original bound volumo 
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table or bzstascbs 

and ttadar 

HA3E3 IS (TRS7S PER HE? SOM 


JttSOH CITY BRICK SCALE 
107 Z.C.C., 702 (718), 
SOUSniJiSTEHS BRICE SCALE 
107 Z.C*C., 681 (698). 


Ratai 

Haaon South- 


Kilaa 

City 

waatam 


Kilaa 

Bata 


1-10 

100 

90 

501 


528 

980 


11-80 

UO 

100 

826 

• 

580 

990 


21-90 

120 

110 

881 

«» 

878 

400 


SI - 40 

180 

120 

576 

an 

800 

410 

(410) 

41-80 

140 

ISO 

601 

an 

625 

480 


51-60 

180 

140 

626 

an 

650 

490 


61-70 

UO 

180 

681 

an 

678 

440 


71-80 

170 

16d 

676 

a. 

700 

480 

(480) 

81-90 

180 

170 

701 

an 

728 

460 


91 - 100 

190 

180 (186) 

726 

an 

780 

470 


101 - 120 

200 

190 

781 

an 

775 

480 


121 - UO 

210 

800 

• 776 

an 

800 

490 

(490) 

Ml - 160 

220 

210 

a 801 

an 

888 

BOO 

161 - 180 

290 

220 

» 826 

an 

880 

610 


181-200 

210 

290 (896) 

a 681 

• 

678 

620 


201 - 220 

280 

240 

a 676 

• 

900 

690 

(880) 

221-210 

860 

280 

» 901 

an 

988 

840 


241-260 

270 

260 

a 926 

an 

980 

860 


861 - 280 

280 

270 

a 981 

an 

978 

860 


281 - 900 

290 

280 (888) 

#a 976 

• 

1000 

670 

(670) 

901-928 

900 

290 

a 1001 

• 

1028 

880 


926 - 980 

810 

900 

a 1086 

• 

1060 

890 


981 - 978 

820 

910 

a 1081 

• 

1078 

600 


976 -400 

990 

820 (985) 

a 1076 

an 

UOO 

610 

(610) 

401 -425 

940 

990 

a 1101 

an 

1125 

620 


486 -480 

980 

840 

a 1126 

• 

1160 

690 


481 -478 

960 

980 

a 1181 

an 

U78 

640 


476 - 800 

970 

980 (968) 

a 1176 

6 

1200 

680 

(660) 



• 

a 1801 

- an 


660 


(lata* Hanoi 

t City and Santfeastarn 

a 1226 

• 

1280 

670 


Scalar tha u 

mb for diati 

m aaa abava 

a 1281 

— 

1279 

680 

(690) 

800 nilaa.) 



a 1276 

• - 

1900 

690 



a 1901 

an 

1926 

700 





a 1926 

«» 

19K) 

710 





a 1981 

an ' 

1678 

780 





a 1976 

an 

MOO 

790 

(790) 




a 1401 

- 

MSB 

940 


• MaaonCity aoala anda hara* 
Sottthnaatam aoala anda hara* 






1 T 1 w T ^ ' M • **. vU'J lL i— jKBI 


— 





last aaad in aoala flxad bjr I*C*G* 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

from the origin*! bound voluoi* 
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hhb at vtsttnota mot bhick co. -bcju 

WMmv 

turns is eons prr hst job 10 i.c.c., ns (7»). 





ColBMB 100* 

is£ of 



Colson 10* 

1of 



1st Class 

1st 

i 



1st Class 

1st 




Rat4s 

Glass 



Rates 

Class 



Per 

P«r 




Per 

Por 



](ll«s 

10 Pounds 

Set Son 

Idles 

10 Pounds 

Ket 

7SO 

1 

- -8 

56 

86 


441 - 

40 

167 

01 


6 

• 10 

0 

a 


4a - 

480 ~ 

171 

ao 


11 

- IS 

a 

m 


4a - 

500 

174 

as 

(as) 

It 

- 0 

45 

in 


sa t. 

620 

174 

487 


A 

- 0 

46 

no 


sa - 

540 

in 

484 


0 

- 0 

48 

US 


sa - 

60 

186 

444 


SI 

- 0 

a 

10 


Ml - 

680 

188 

461 


M 

- 40 

» 

187 


Ml - 

60 

198 

441 

Ha) 

41 

- 0 

S6 

154 


sa - 

680 

10 

466 


44 

- 0 

0 

10 


sa - 

60 

199 

478 


a 

- 0 

a 

10 


sa - 

60 

808 

486 


86 

- 0 

a 

151 


641 - 

60 

804 

494 


«1 

- 66 

46 

10 


sa - 

TOO 

£09 

08 

(508) 

« 

- TO 

0 

10 


7a - 

70 

as 

6U 


71 

- 79 

70 

168 


7a - 

70 

216 

as 


74 

- 0 

72 

178 


7a - 

760 

880 

60 


81 

- 0 

74 

178 


741 - 

70 

888 

586 


M 

- 90 

75 

10 


781 - 

800 

827 

646 

(846) 

SI 

- 96 

77 

10 


801 - 

80 

250 

658 


M 

• 10 

79 

10 

(10) 

80 - 

860 

884 

M8 


101 

- no 

CS 

10 


sa - 

875 

837 

M9 


in 

• 10 

86 

06 


874 - 

90 

£0 

674 

(676) 

xa 

- 10 

0 

a6 


sa - 

90 

848 

888 


la 

- mo 

98 

80 


90 - 

90 

847 

898 


Ml 

• 10 

97 

858 


sa - 

976 

too 

60 


181 

- uo 

99 

08 


974 - 

1000 

858 

407 

(607) 

la 

- 170 

108 

ate 


ioa - 

1025 

06 

614 


171 

- 10 

104 

250 


100 - 

100 

80 

40 


181 

- 10 

107 

07 


1061 - 

1076 

868 

ea 


191 

- 00 

109 

£68 

(08) 

1076 - 

110 

866 

688 

(6M) 

£01 

- ao 

111 

866 


na - 

1125 

09 

644 


ai 

- £0 

114 

274 


n0 - 

U80 

878 

665 


sa 

• £0 

US 

278 


na - 

UTS 

878 

648 


m 

• £0 

119 

284 


U76 - 

120 

879 

670 

(670) 

an 

- £0 

10 

295 


laa - 

180 

08 

677 


an 

- 280 

10 

807 



180 

284 

684 


an. 

- 500 

10 

A9 

(819) 

101 - 

1275 

289 

694 


01 

• 50 

158 

sa 


1274 - 

180 

02 

701 

(7a) 

sa 

• SCO 

148 

S4S 


1301 - 

180 

08 

708 


941 

- 80 

147 

368 


1526 - 

180 

299 

718 


sa 

- 30 

152 

365 


1851 - 

1578 

02 

70 


sa 

-40 

157 

877 

(377) 

1874 - 

MM 

806 

788 

(782) 

401 

— 40 

141 

884 


ua - 

140 

804 . . 

__759 


4a 

-40 

144 

894 








• 10 I.C.C* 80S (477). 
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VANDERBILT EXHIBIT NO. 13. 


nous cr distakobs 

dt svar ico mxlbs acme brick co. ovals 

wi KASG3 CI?T AMD SOJSreESTESB SCALES 

CAR MILS HASH ORB Under I.&S. 1866 SCALE 

on basil Of C.P.A. 10733 (inoreased) SCALE 

36*6 HE? 2DHS PBS CAS 


MUat 

Brisk 

Co* 

Seals 

Has on City 
and 

Soottassstam 

Ssalso 

I. AS. 
1886 
scale 

C.P.A. 

10735 

(increased) 
Scale 

100 1 

67.6 

67.5 

86.8 

55.7 

300 

16*6 

42.6 

37.3 

35.7 

300 

37.6 

34*3 

30.8 

28.3 

400 

33*5 

29.3 

27.6 

24.0 

800 

29*7 

26.3 

24.9 

21.3 

600 

27*8 

64.3 

23.1 

19.6 

TOO 

25.6 

22.8 

21.8 

18.4 

600 

at .2 

21*7 

20.5 

17.4 

900 

22.7 

20.9 

19.6 

16.6 

1000 

21*6 

20.2 

18.8 

16.0 

1100 

20.6 

19.7 

18.2 

15.6 

1200 - 

19.6 

19.2 

17.7 

15.2 

1300 

19.1 

18.8 

17.2 

14.9 

1400 

18.6 

• ^ 

18.5 

16.8 

14.6 
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DISTABGB, HA® CSS 
BASKING AID OAH MILl 

smm table 

trm 

CL AT PRODUCING POURS 

to 

G. F. A, TERRITORY ■ 



VANDERBILT EXHIBIT NO. 14. 


DlSTAflDBS 

Ha® PER BET ®H BASES OB 
OP 1ST CLASS BATE 

Showing CAR EARNING OH SAMS BASIS 

CAR MILK HAHN DIG OB SAMS BASIS 
CAR MILS BARBING UNDER 1*43. 1885 
SCALE 


i 







I.&S. 1885 



Rato 

Car 


Seals 



Per 

Homings 

Car 

Car 



Met 

at 

Kilo 

Milo 



Ton. 

36.6 

Earning. 

Bar mag. 

Distillation 

Milos 

Costs. 

Tbns 

Coots. 

Coats. 

Akron, 0» 

826 

487 

$172.89 

20.9 

20,7 

Chicago, m. 

872 

502 

178.21 

20.6 

19.9 

Ohllliootho, O. 

664 

449 

159*40 

24.0 

22.5 

Cloreland, 0. 

843 

494 

176.37 

20.8 

20.2 

Grafton, v, T&. 

808 

487 

172.89 

21.4 

20.8 

Grand, Rapid* t Mi*. 

899 

609 

180.70 

20*1 

19.7 

Gypatua, 0. 

815 

487 

172.89 

21.2 

20.5 

Baa 11 ton, o« 


437 

156.14 

24.8 

22.7 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

691 

464 

161.17 

23.3 

22.1 

Kalaaasoo, Hioh. 

.'4 

850 

494 

178.37 

20.6 

20.0 

HilwaoJcoo, Vis. 

967 

530 

188.16 

19.7 

19.3 

Ht. Cl scans , Utah* 

878 

509 

180.70 

20.6 

19,8 

N. Tonaw&nda, N.Y. 

1038 

5B2 

195.96 

18.8 

18.8 

Peoria, Ill. 

836 

494 

175.37 

20.9 

20.4 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

869 

502 

170.21 

20.8 

20.5 

St. Louis, Mo. 

747 

470 

494 

545 

166.85 

175.37 

193.48 

22.3 

21.1 

19.3 

21.4 

---Ofeg --- 

5# Bend* Inds 

Tawas City, Kish. 

*- 829 

1006 

•A/CV 

19.1 

•aukagan, HI. 
Zanesville, 0. 

908 

722 

516 

463 

183.18 

164.37 

20.2 

22.8 

If *6 

21.6 
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VANDERBILT EXHIBIT NO. 19. 


67 


CCKP03HB 

ARTICLES 2M 3B10K LISTS 


A * 


THRIFTS OP VAHKJCS CARRIERS 
In 

0* ?• 1* AM) B. f. L. TERR2FORXBS 


Showing 


PRICKS 

f.o.b. ship? no poro 

of 

CKBTAOr I90B 


i 


& 

> 


♦ 4 


BRIGS aad article* taking Bride ntai, when aids of Ola/ or 
Shale, osBopt os otherwise indicated, m dooorlbod helows 

BLOCKS, Tin 

Bonding tool Id, hollow or porforatod}, except onaaolod, 
or gloood othor tfaon salt glased, Clog, Sholo, Genet, 

Conoroto, Gypoua or Artlfieisl Stoner «•»••«*•••• #6*00 (4) 

Cindor-Coaoct} 

Condone lag (ineluding Oondonolng Rings)}. ••••••••* 10*00 (1) 

Poolng (solid, hollow or porforatod), ozoopt enameled, or 

glaaod other than salt glased}. »•»•..««.»••.» 7*60 (2) 

Pamaeo) • •«.••••«••♦«••.•.•»««•*• 10*00-60*00 (2) 

Pawing, Shale or Pi re Clay, (ineluding Asphalt Paring Blooks)| 

Radial Chlansy ••«•••*•••**••••,*•••• 10*00 (1) 

6*00 ( 2 ) 

Salt glased, whan shipped la the seat aauaor as Building 
or FaoiflK Blooks 

Segment (Yltrifled)} ...... .. 10.00 (1) 

Silo, Cement, Olay, Conoroto or Shalei •*•«••••*. 10*00 (1) 

Tank} ... 100*00 (2) 

BRICK, Wist 

Building (solid, hollow or perfoxatod), ozoopt Onaaolod, or 6.60 *10.00 (1) 
glased other than salt glased} • •*••••••«•«•• 6*00 *10.00 (2) 

flhroao | .. ••••• 20*00 (2) 

Cinder-Cement} 

Coronditor 

Peeing (solid, hollow or perforated), except enaaeled, or 

glased other than salt glased} • ••••.••...•. 8*00-18.00 (1) 

Fire, Including Fire Brink Shapes} • «.«••••»••» 11*40-14.80 (1) 

7*00-12.00 (2) 

Famaoef 

lEagnoslto; 50*00 ( 2) 

Pawing. Shale or Fire Clay; «.«•«.. ••«••*».« 7.00- 7.50 (1) 

Radial Chisnoyi 

Salt glaaod, ahon shipped in the aane Banner as Building or 
Peeing Bride} 

Send} 

Sand Cement} " 

Sand Lime} 

Silica . ........ . ,...* 12.00 (2) 

Slagj 

Slag Lias} 

Tank} 
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(Page a) 


i i 


1 A 

BROKE* OR GROCXD ARTICLES, Tin 
Bisqo*} 

Blocks, Furnaces 
Block*, Sank) 

Brlokt f 

Crook ary} i 

Cruoibleas 

Cxuolblea, graphite (blaaklead or pluafeago), ala fig 
80,000 lbs* 

Canisters 
Insulators} 

Moulds, Blaster | 

Pipe, Severs 
* Pots,Corrosives 
Pots, Olasa Bouses 
Potter?} 

Saggar at 
Shells, Pat| 

Stonevares 
Tils | 

CHAHHBLS, POOHIBO (hat tops far aoolda), Claps 
CLAY, Tlsi 

Coaaon, Grads ar Ground • ••«'•«•••••••••• Orada 1*00 (2) 

Ground 1«60-7*00|£) 

Firs, Czads or Oroaad) 

Fir# Clap, Oroaad Firs Brisk aad alter o sab load| 

*• 0. !• B, *. in oarat Pastern Classification, orada 

or ground} *•■•«•••*•••••••••#■•• 8 ,H (5 J 

OOHDUITS, Clap or Shala, not lined, exeept aondalts having 

hall sodai . 17.00 ( 1 ) 

1»*00-18.00 (gf 

0URB2VO, Street (Titrifled). Clap or Shale} 

GUARDS, Cattle} 
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Ptffi s 

HflBtlg, la straight oar loads, or in wlxsd earloads with 
Firs Brisk or Fire Olay) 

VOSSXWt ... 7*00 U) 

BIBBS* Acid Condensing {earthen)) 

SEALS* Ties 

Grade (eesston or firs) 
around (oanwen or fire)) 

8 LABS* Olay or Shale* not ensue led* not Hoofing or Omaaental* 
not Individually pasked* when shipped in sane wanner as 
Bail ding or Facing Brisk (including Silo Slabs or Stases* 

Cans at* Olay* Concrete or Shale)* (Ceaent Boinforoed); 

SLEEVES OH STOPFEB BEADS; .. 7*00 (2) 

(A fixe olay cylindrical shaped article for core ring the 
iron rod seed at open-hearth furnaces for agitating and 


oleaning the orifice in tuyeres)| 

THE, vis* 

Hollow Betiding* Olay* Shale or Concrete; •••*••» 10*00 (1) 

6*00 ( 4 ) 

Condensing (insludlng Condensing Hinge); 

Fireproofing).. 6*00 (4) 

Fire Olay (wot glased or en aneled)) 

WISHES)* . ... 20*00 (2) 



6*60-10*00 (1) 
4*00— 5*00 ( 2) 


(1) Values found by 1*0*0* in Rational Faring Brick Mfrs* 
Association* 68* 1*0*0** 211 (217-218)* 

(2) Elk Firs Brlok Co* and Kane Brick 4 Tile Co** St* Hary*s* 
Fa* 

(8) Shaewut Clay Hfg* Co** 3hasmt* Fa* 

(4) Pennsylvania Fireproofing Co** St* Hazy's* Fa* 

(5) Average of conpl&inanfcs* 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE' 

from the original hound volume I 








NDERBILT EXHIBIT NO. 30. 


1AIISTICS OF CUSS I PATT.ntu-ns - SOUIHSHN TSBBITOHT 
1927, 1926 AND 1925 

il Reports on file with Interstate Commerce Commission) 


rating Sinenses 


Net Operating Revenues 


1926 


1925 


1927 

1926 

1925 

737,299 

$ 

729,960 

$ 791.916 



219.635 

996.612 

314,862 


520,439 

420,022 


$ 2,443,226 
1,183.119 
5,205,306 
7,336,614 
70,701,770 
23.772,538 
2.904,399 
16.0S2.198 
20,406.59S 
1*448.572 
4,875,999 
5,071,913 

4,493,459 

4,340.930 
121,678,777 
112,462,391 
14,219,710 
18,992.860 
3.964,522 
2,207,250 
7.137.700 
860,071 
49,253.002 
107.866,539 
2,584,296 
2,486,280 
21.341.462 
5,115.535 
2,854,154 
1,210,876 


$ 2,393.065 
2,596,983 
5,028,166 
6,951,150 
64,966,121 
22,737,482 
2,959,217 
14,574,266 

19.927.851 

1.342.128 
4,933,234 
4,415,379 
2,883,396 
4.338,042 

117,904,253 

108,402,256 

13,882,643 

19,185.096 

3.743.128 
1.993.320 
6,686,088 

867,655 

46,733.364 
103,8U, 952 
2,416,942 
2,311,390 
17.478.269 
5,727.049 
2.717,717 
1,118.333 


3,026,417 

16 , 036,061 

6,695,684 

797.155 

6.251.531 

3,483,809 

339,408 

1,042,291 

775,100 

131.352 

1.973.882 

36,839.302 

31,747,282 

4.460,503 

4,623,172 

1,933.951 

974,251 

2,739,052 

560,718 

14,916.835 

43,731,110 

582,924. 

778.043 

4.235.253 

2.855.316 

1.110.316 
439,433 


3,262.549 

26,384,747 

8.052,831 

958.502 

7.228,133 

9,020,862 

524,266 

1,246,691 

1.692.641 
* 536.225 
2,028,656 

36,649,481 
34.674,139 
5.123.095 
5,031,018 
2,421,027 
963.982 
2,928,787 
624.534 
It,771.852 
47.601,387 

654,217 

857,738 

6.857.058 

3.166,604 

902,491 

478,002 


3,482,121 

29.031.577 

7,491,926 

1.159,092 

8,858.977 

9,204,887 

551.786 

1.179,430 

2,333.923 

885.416 

1,982.991 

35,598,927 

33,842,051 

5.372.421 

4,814.954 

2.379,125 

911,724 

2.445,790 

712.761 

16,131,347 

45.501.940 

780.292 

1,080,992 

7,188.171 

3,032.804 

1,120,681 

537,187 


6 bk . 50 &&\ 615,025.940 194,192,312 228,039,099 
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Exhibit No. 

I.C.C. Docket No. 
Witness 


Total Operating Income 


1927 


1926 


1925 


Net Operating Income 


1927 


1926 


1925 


$ 544,157 

138,063 

2.324,764 

9,987,495 

5,128,413 

550,542 

4,993.125 

1,865,708 

241,926 

886,191 

529.937 
* 176,734 
1.530,769 
26,784,861 
24,087,730 
3.376,444 
3,656,714 
1.409.593 
788,621 
2,093.047 
494,558 
11,316,350 
34,242,232 
509.953 
557.329 
2.355.117 
1.914,638 
856,144 
334,427 


$ 544,182 

82,422 

.345,016 
2,486,998 
19,637.116 
6,523,527 
685.551 
5.802,453 
7.436,748 
445,679 
1.049.903 
1,354,660 
♦ 868.907 
1.509.728 
26,301,489 
26,722,760 
3,891.794 
3.952.348 
1,773.530 
755.785 
2,252.191 
551,204 
14,280,898 
37,206,496 
583.972 
659,481 
4.824.958 
2,196.355 
675,504 
356,287 


$ 600,662 
640,053 
251.207 
2.760,875 

22,411,543 

6,138,665 

900,792 

7,514.170 

7.687,340 

472,085 

1,042,311 
1.956,205 
423,097 
1,493.948 
24,657,009 
26,760.119 
4,214,746 
4*050.842 
1,721,739 

697,766 
1,900.088 
635.753 
13.085.363 
36,011,696 
697.062 
868,493 
5.361.794 

2,272,456 

884,526 
402,943 


s 351.417 

* 66,145 
2,607,308 
10,271,334 
5.051.073 
. 504.574 
4,709,507 
592.205 

223,766 
1,060,028 
420.254 
• 348,895 
1.267,753 
25,615,62s 
23i876.834 



1,599.071 

3.255.029 

743,221 

370,318 


$ 286,038 
92.728 
145,420 
2.728,463 
17,585.80* 

5.953.291 

608,321 

5.707.689 

5,167.479 

235,074 
1.373.183 
953.254 
• 1,080,651 
1,412,885 
26,202.012 
27.039,319 

3,404.766 
4,018,155 
1.399.250 

592,389 

1,786,087 

240,362 

12,014,178 

35.528,783 

328.904 

641,764 

3.998,521 

3,513.953 

601,499 

422,939 


\ 462,206 

713.202 
*71,498 
2,999,281 

20,184,549' 
5.467.744 
753.626 
7.328,954 
5.337.049 
265,582 
1,037,822 
1,398,391 
283,281 
1.399.970 
25,ii3,f66 

.26,938,619 

3,6^.919 

3.937,805 

1,465.491 

587.872 

1,508.456 

2^1,273 

10,8?2.731 

35,086,021 

430.167 

822,976 

4.813,077 

3.262.439 

743.769 

472.307 


143,322,114 174*020,128 178,515.348 136,400,020 162,901,862 












1 

GPSEATim AMD HS72KUE 


(Authority: Carriers' An 



| Average Miles of Road Operated 

| Operating Revenues 

I 

1 

• | 

-,.1 

0] 

same ox aaiirooa 

1927 


1925 

1927 

1926 

| 1925 

1 

_ L 

1927 

1. Atlanta & Vest Point. 

2. Alabama A Vicksburg (1) . 

93.19 

93.19 

141.69 

93.19 

141.43 

$ 3,184,475 

$ 3.173,186 
1.402,754 

r 

$ 3,184,981 
3,593.59^ 

$ 2,447,176 

3. Atlanta, Bnghm. & Atlantic .... 

639.88 

639.88 

639.88 

5,258,713 

5.726,345 

5,448,186 

4,943,851 

4. Alabama Great Southern. 

314-99 

318.35 

318.35 

10,359,494 

10,599.163 

10,433,27(1 

7,333,077 

1 5* Atlantic Coast Line . 

5.065.15 

4,931,09 

4,890.49 

80,426,296 

97,086.517 

93.997,698 

64,330,235' 

6. Central of Georgia. 

1,911.78 

1.915.27 

1,920.38 

27.641,310 

31,825,369 

! 30.229.1 

£3 

20,945,626 

7* Charleston A In* Carolina 

342.50 

342.50 

342.50 

3,525.848 

3,862.901 

4,118,309. 

2,728,693 

8. Cin., Mew Orl. A Tex. Pec. 

338.17 

338.17 

338.17 

21.811,757 

23,310.331 

23,433.243 

15,560,226 

9- Florida Fast Coast .. 

10. Georgia & Florida . 

11. Georgia R. R. 

851.46 

445.66 

328.74 

849.21 

406.16 

328.74 

776.04 

4o6.l6 

328.74 

17,859,635 

1,851,804 

5,666,788 

29.427.460 
1,972,838 

6,122,690 

29,132,738 

1.893.914 

6,112,664 

14,375.826 

1,512,396 

4,624,497 

12. Georgia Sou* A Florida. 

401.81 

401.81 

401.74 

4,863,249 

6,764,554 

6,749,: 

502 

4,088,149 

13• Gulf A Ship Island. 

14. Gulf, Mobile & Morthem. 

15* Illinois Central . 

Sf:B i 

4,904.59 

307.75 

526.74 

4,874.58 

307.56 

466.05 

4,874.95 

3.763,553 

7.099,497 

155.822.o64 

3.957.234 

6.369,586 

158,328,258 

3.768,812 

6,321.033 

153,503.185 

3,632.201 
5,125.615 
118,982,762 

16. Louisville & Mashville. 

5,064.43 

5.038.21 

5,041.97 

144,605,117 

147.136,530 


112,857.835 

17. Mobile & Ohio.... 

2)1,161.33 

1.161.33 

1.161.33 

18.055,293 

19,342,805 

13,594.790 

18. iashville, Chat. & St. Louis .. 

1.259-78 

1,259.53 

1.259.04 

22,905.626 

24,023.878 

24,000,050 

18,282,454 

19* Hew Orleans A Northeastern .... 

204.05 

207.74 

207.74 

5.758,052 

6.385.549 

6,122,2 

53 

3,824,101 

20. Mew Orleans Great Morthem .... 

275.69 

274.69 

274.69 

3,309.494 

3,171.232 


►44 

2.335.243 

21. Norfolk Southern.. 

931.78 

931.88 

931.88 

9.567.021 

10,066,487 

9.131.878 

6,827,969 

22. Northern Alabama. 

110.17 

110.37 

110.50 

1,376,563 

1,484,605 

1,580,416 

815,845 

23. Seaboard Air Line ... 

4.291.35 

3.943.39 

3,784.38 

61,790,150 

67,024,854 

62,864,711 

46,873.315 

24. Southern By. .. 

(3)6,771.18 

6,795.08 

6,873-96 

147,639.063 

155.467.976 

149,313.892 

103.907,953 

25. Tennessee Central. 

26. Western By. of Alabama. 

296.34 

133*42 

296.35 

133.42 

296.35 

133.42 

3,279.560 

3.187,850 

3.238,513 

3,344,018 

3.197.2 

3.392.2 

34 

82 

2,696,636 
2.409,807 

27. Tasoo A Hiss. Valley. 

1.709.02 

1.572.82 

1.380.16 

26.975-610 

28.198.520 

24. 666;*J 

40- 

22.740.357 

28. Clinchfield By . 

309.29 

309.29 

309.29 

7,920,044 

8,282.199 

8,759,8 

53 

5.064,728 

29 . Louisville, Bend. A St. L. 

199.36 

199.36 

199.36 

4,127.232 

3.756,645 

3.838,3 

98 

3,016,916 

30. Mississipui Central.. 

161.00 

161.00 

166.00 

1.653,416 

1,688,878 

1.655.5 

20 

1,213.983 

Total...i 

39.501.46 

38,809.99 

38.375.71 

811,264.574. 

872,541,375 

0 9 

844.847,i 

--—4 

r83 

—— - 

617.092.262 







































Home of Railroad 


1. Atlanta A West Point. 

2* Alabama A Vicksburg (1) ... 
3* Atlanta, BngfcnuA Atlantic.. 
4. Alabama Great Southern .... 

3* Atlantic Coast Line . *. 

6. Central of Georgia ........ 

7* Charleston A Wn. Carolina.. 
8. Cin., Hew Orl.A Tex. Pac... 
9» Florida Hast Coast. 

10. Georgia A Florida. 

11. Georgia R. R. 

12. Georgia Sou. A Florida •••• 

13* Gulf A Ship Island. 

14. Gulf, Mobile A Horthem ... 

13. Illinois Central . 

16. Louisville A Nashville .... 

17. Mobile A Ohio . 

18. Nashville, Chat. A St. L... 

19. New Orleans A Northeastern. 

20. New Orleans Great Northern. 

21. Norfolk Southern. 

22. Northern Alabama.. 

23. Seaboard Air Line. 

24. Southern By. 

23* Tennessee Central . 

26. Western By* of Alabama .... 

27. Tax00 A Miss. Valley. 

28. Clinchfield By . 

29. Louisville, Bend. A St. L.• 

30. Mississippi Central . 


Total 



Tons Revenue Freight 


Ton-Mile 


1925 


$ 2,033,021 


4,322,679 

7,801,151 
58.S39.071 
20,758,147 
3,£00,057 
16,974,395 
10,685,689 

1.568.235 

4,413.190 

3.322.516 

3.015.265 

6,417.920 

121,455.679 

116,384,472 

15.753.546 

17.151.537 

4,409.829 

2,901,020 

8,352.412 

1,243,862 

46,431,65s 

109.331.009 
2.825,580 
2.179.U7 
21,296,797 
7.48°.77b 
3.317.146 
1,487,466 


3.431,707 

17.668,368 

17,161.562 

1,600,384 

4,726,419 

4,481,137 

3.207,637 

5,729,757 

22.508.734 

.16.617,329 

16,919,528 

17.764,342 

4,970.561 

2.740,746 

8,666,126 

1.346,047 

48,858,190 

12.772,537 

2,701.516 

2,262,962 

22,468,274 

7,814,282 


* 1,929.128 
2.632,489 
4.520,045 
7,799.556 
64,657,121 
21,452,533 
3,626,010 
17,574.392 
16,059,142 
1,552,176 
4,593.128 

4,272,032 

2.952,295 

5.667,036 

117,239.589 

111,118,085 

16,603,582 

17,317.770 

4.746,473 

2,470,004 

7,595,416 

1.421,499 

43.884,993 

106,776.763 

2,582,443 

2,291.380 

19,928,542 

8,234.687 

2.955.370 

1,449^012 


1,911.475 


2,241,874 

5.506,045 

23.134.496 

9.671,619 

2,514,684 

7.621.527 

3,663,762 

1,004,361 

2.981,497 

2,162,920 

2,471,001 

2.901,383 

54.763.771 

63.898,695 

6.468,754 

7.184,999 

3.480,505 

2,171.533 

4.675.719 

1.832.696 

20 , 421,890 

46,158,865 

2,026,049 

2 . 381,083 

12,526,900 

5,885,170 

3.356.851 

1,022,278 


1.948.486 
703,929 

2,247.102 

5.530,497 

27,025,422 

11,340,921 

2,622,918 

7.927.543 

5,127,036 

1,088,905 

3.366.941 

3,067,521 

2.455,934 

2,550,716 

53.014,593 

63.338.178 

6.915,708 

7.350,368 

3.786,577 

2.026,372 

4.587.109 

1.992.315 

20,966,030 

48,142,441 

1.984,399 

2,760.153 

13 . 086,138 

6.302.487 
2,935.409 

998.858 


1,951.619 
1,827,466 
-2,139.487 
5,597,097 
23.940,650 
10.119.138 

2.665,831 

7.726,655 

4.230,580 

985,658 

3.268,712 

2,558,273 

1,986,240 

2.522.304 

49.565.740 

58,076,917 

6,823.683 

6 , 820,302 

3 , 663.622 

1,723.878 

4,015.534 

2,101,625 

17,858.853 

45,509,851 

1,840.949 

2,620,021 

12.610,932 

6,599.288 

2,973.588 

953,076 



119,042,793 


381.753.188 
813,611.543 
3,787.300,710 
1,747.455.418 
287.371,060 
[1,600,884,856 
682,478,998 

97.263.Si5 
345.927.000 
358,634,886 
226,392.780 
547,724,425 

4,831.621,933 
*442.474.976 

1,687,274,046 
1,241,023,549 
483,030,047 
163.571.869 

476,105,606 51 

. 99,918,790 1C 

S.391.223.902 3,6: 
8.482,575.749 9.0S 
209.081,689 IS 

143.449.345 
1,289.618,240 
898 , fa06,908 

448,339.778 
69,844,640 
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Revenue Freight 


1926 


Total Revenue Train-Miles 


freight Train-Miles 


Mixed Train-Miles 


Total Trt.and Mixed Train-Miles 




6 

,644,659 
,060.600 
,985.725 
,326.309 
,124,616 
, 837.000 
,458,614 
5 


.604,755 

.973.205 


055.733 


.835.640 




127, 

158, 

410, 

851. 

4,440, 

1.859. 

322, 

1.687, 

978, 
96, 
388, 
489, 
158. 
418, 
13*309. 
12,506, 
1.785, 
1.306, 
504, 
123, 
455. 
109, 
3.298, 

8,273. 

189. 

149. 

1.582, 

1.044. 

409, 

68 , 


811.873 

526,034 

522,296 

353.477 
360,680 
289.383 
866,475 

577.140 
744,175 
113.179 
823,000 
873.744 
383.767 
848,758 
894,987 

101.141 
323,569 
166,537 
426,943 
496,380 
757,809 
170.078 
928,858 
604,283 
974,340 
536,492 
049,857 
271.45 
700,548 

072,060 


693.072 

1.831.251 

2,092.013 

19.537.994 

7.610,265 

1.055.583 

4,968,312 

3,070,817 
847,296 
1,597.879 
1.657.554 
908,512 
1.780,302 
36,889,517 
33,722.625 
4.447,509 
5.738,373 
1, )+«4,103 
730,473 
2.267.723 
362,810 
15.355.966 
33,801,691 
735.392 

691,275 

5,969.898 

1.143.395 

1,204,867 

421,062 


1926 


706,939 

292,606 

1,968,171 

2,093,957 

21,650.024 

8.625.960 
1.312.059 
5 . 203.120 
4.317.903 
865,266 
1,686,107 
2,098,718 
1,013,122 
1.499.619 
35.948,500 
34,863,702 
4.571,708 
6,161,426 
1.540,345 
698,365 
2,404,819 
394.732 
15J01.149 
35.739,185 
856.798 
. 717,682 
6,165,174 

1,16b,106 
1.132.706 
432,547 


1925 


707,058 

709.174 

1.939,96? 

2,011.743 

21,329.898 

8,591.140 

1,379,031 

5 , 125.094 

4,725.466 

818,263 

1.687,505 

1,946,970 

939.038 

1,492,237 

35.386.544 

34.309,469 

4,662,126 

6,089.040 

1,406,721 

647,997 

2,384,129 

413.461 

15,398.332 

34.645,526 

848,944 

703.446 

5.504,846 

1,243,208 

1.175.999 

397.101 


1927 


256,112 

988,231 

999,171 

8,313,331 

3.402.785 

671,015 

3,076,646 

1,046.801 

337.580 

779.106 

650,601 
409,361 
1.006.574 
21,131,841 
20,565.996 
2,810,118 
2,814,912 
742,810 
297.203 
888,231 
215,350 
6,485,573 
15.727.316 
433.237 
306.850 
2,532,969 
813.322 
736.752 
200,287 



1925 



271,002 

121.398 

1,124,448 

1.073.597 

9,686,990 

4.255,674 

816,619 

3,206,951 

1 , 808.908 

380,818 

847,877 

1,027,440 

516,523 

828,302 

20,320,053 

2i.4i6.636 

3.O67.9O5 

3.091.705 

847,021 

269.985 
957.773 
.247.143 

6,786.579 

19,014,462 

438,231 

331.884 

2.745,271 

845,180 

671.985 
208.976 


271,022 

296,080 

1.095.856 

1,135.796 

9.615.214 

4,207,090 

867,585 

3,202,103 

2,301,089 

348,393 

848,648 

926,080 

435.245 

803.779 

19.201.545 

21,182.179 

3,088,178 

3.003.675 

812,633 

215.926 

902,946 

265.379 

6,475.893 

18,006,297 

428.427 

319.427 
2.541,277 

914.139 

716.085 

170.761 


5,400,099 57.505,569.565 192,667,529 201,828,515 19e,6l9,37q 96.670.081^ 107.227.334 104.598. 


6 

459 

567.214 

104,-955 

45,844 

148,261 

71.699 

26,178 


19.595 

170,101 

516,676 

155.073 

231.542 

404 

448,737 

6,820 

297,204 

462,315 

26,554 

3140 

154,698 

■14,384 

11.436 



1925 


10.272 

146,058 

538,421 

173.885 

230,045 


457.555 

4,736 

299.969 

406,481 

34,723 

384,696 

11,680 


680,987 

136,151 

59,731 

119,769 

55.766 

25.460 


285,469 

606,101 

177,988 

241,088 


457.292 

6,886 

495.880 

478,551 

35,223 

85 

414,387 

11.672 




1927 


256,456 

988,237 

999.630 

8,880,545 

3.507,740 

716,859 

3.076,646 

1.195.062 

409,279 

805,284 

680,601 

409.361 

1,026,169 

21.301,942 

21,082.672 

2,965.191 

3,046,454 

743,214 

297.203 

1.336.968 

222,170 

6,782.777 

16,189,631 

459,791 

307.19° 

2,687.667 

827,706 

748,188 

200,287 


1926 


271,002 

121.398 

1,124,448 

1.073.597 

10 , 280,268 

4.387.230 

882.266 

3.206,951 

1,938.033 

417,644 

873,048 

1,027.440 

516.523 

838.574 

20,466,111 

21.955,057 

3,241,790 

3.321,750 

847,021 

269.985 
1,415,328 

251.879 

7,087,548 

19.420,943 

472,954 

331.884 

3.129.967 

S5b,8o0 

671.985 
208,976 



2tl.U2 

296,080 

1,095.856 



3.266,166 
3,244,763 
812.633 
215,926 
1.360,238 
2^2,565 
6,971.773 
18,484,848 
463.650 
£9,512 
2,9^5,664 
925,-Sll 
£6,085 
170,761 


3.4BO,e3?j 3.680,12ij 4,288,57<d 102,150.^J 11C.907.460J 108.IJB7.3J 


nuaiy 1 to Jane 1, 1926, thereafter included in Tasoo St Mississippi Talley. 
• 94. 

32 . 59 . 


























| Operating Revenue per Mile of Road 

1 Operating Expenses per Mile of R 

oad 

Met Op 

jNane oz aaixroaa 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1927 

1926 


a 

193 

1. Atlanta A Vest Point. 

2. Alabama & Vicksburg (1).«’ 

$ 34 , 171.26 

$ 34 . 050.71 
9 , 900.16 

$ 34 , 177.28 
25 , 409.00 

$ 26 , 260.07 

* 26 , 217.68 
8 , 350.05 

$ 25,679 

18.362 

1 

j42 

32 

$ 7.91 

3. Atlanta, Bnghm. & Atlantic. 

8,212.28 

8 , 949.09 

8 . 514.39 

7 . 726.22 

8 , 135.75 

7,857 

,98 

49- 

4. Alabama Great -Southern. 

32,288.33 

33 , 294.06 

32 , 772.96 

23,280.35 

23 . 045.75 

21,834 

•93 

9.60 

5. Atlantic Coast Line ... 

15.S72.36 

19,688.65 

19 , 220.51 

12 , 700.56 

14 , 337.96 

13.284117 

3.17 

6. Central of Georgia.. 

14,458.42 

16 , 616.65 

15 . 741.37 

10 , 956.09 

12,412.11 

11,840 

lio 

3,50- 

7* Charleston A Wh. Carolina.• 

10,294.45 

11 , 278.54 

12 , 024.26 

7 , 966.99 

s r 4so.oo 

8,640|05 

2.32 

8. Cin. t Hew Orl. & Tex. Pac. 

64,499-33 

68,930.81 

69 . 294.27 

46,013.03 

47 . 556.55 

43,097145 

18,481 

9. Florida 8ast Coast . 

20,975.31 

34 . 652.75 

37 . 539.77 

16 , 883.74 

24 , 030.10 

25,678 57 

3.304 43 

4.09- 

10. Georgia & Florida. 

4,155.19 

4 , 857.29 

4 , 662.97 

3 . 393.60 

3 , 566.50 

76 

11. Georgia B. B. 

17,237.90 

18 , 624.72 

18,594.22 

14 , 067.34 

14 , 832.39 

15,006|49 

3,17< 

12* Georgia Sou. & Florida. 

12,103.35 

16 , 835.20 

16 , 800.17 

10 , 174.33 

12 , 622.66 

lO,99ol64 

1,92< 

13. Gulf A Ship Island. 

12 , 229.25 

12,858.60 

12 , 253.91 

11,802.44 

14 , 601.00 

9.375107 

421 

14. Gulf, Mobile & Northern. 

10,477-42 

12,092.46 

13 . 562.99 

7,564.37 

8,241.12 

9 , 30 Slio 

2.91 

1^* Illinois Central . 

31,770.66 

32,480.39 

31 ,488 .16 

24 , 259.47 

24 , 961.90 

24,185 

.74 

7.51. 

16. Louisville & Nashville. 

28,553.09 

29 , 204.13 

28,212.05 

22,284.41 

22 , 321.90 

21,499 

.98 

6.26 

17. Mobile A Ohio . 

15.547.08 

16 . 655.73 

16,580.18 

It, 706.22 

12,244.33 

11,954 

.09 

3,84< 

IS. Sashville, Chat. A St. Louis_ 

18,182.24 

19 . 073 . 6 s 

19,062.18 

14 , 512.42 

15.079.32 

15,237 

.88 

3,66< 

19. Hew Orleans & Northeastern. 

28,218.83 

30,738.18 

29 . 470.75 

18,741.00 

19,084.06 

18,018, 

•33 

9,47' 

20. Hew Orleans Great Northern. 

12,004.40 

11 . 544.77 

10 , 575.72 

8 , 470.54 

8,035-42 

7.256 

.62 

3.53: 

21. Norfolk Southern. 

10,267.47 

10,802.33 

9.799.41 

7 . 327.88 

7,659.46 

7.174. 

,84 

2.93! 

22. Northern Alabama. 

12,494.89 

13 , 451.17 

14,302.41 

7 , 405.33 

7.792.62 

7.852. 

.08 

5,08< 

23* Seaboard Air Line. 

14,39S.76 

16 . 996.76 

16 , 611.62 

10 , 922.74 

12,490.02 

12 . 349 . 

.01 

3.471 

24. Southern By. . . 

21,804.04 

22 , 879.49 

21 , 721.67 

15 , 345.62 

15,874.22 

15 . 102 . 

.20 

6,453 

25 . Tennessee Central . 

11 , 066.^8 

10,928.00 

10,788.71 

9 . 099 .SO 

8^720.42 

8,155. 

70 

1,96- 

26. Western By. of AMfaap* . 

23,893-35 

25 , 063.85 

25 , 426.34 

18,061.82 

18,634.99 

17,324. 

.17 

5,83: 

27. Tazoo A Miss. Talley . 

15,784.26 

17,928.64 

17 , 872.16 

13 , 306.08 

13.568.92 

12,663.94 I 

2.473 

ms. cimchrieid By . 

25 , 607.18 

26,778.10 

28,322.46 

16 , 375.34 

16,539.80 

is, 516.76 

9.23J 

29. Louisville, Bend. A St. L.. 

20,702.41 

18,843 .52 

19 , 253.60 

15 . 133.01 

14 , 316.58 

13.632. 

6,736. 

21 

5,56< 

30. Mississippi Central. 

10 , 269.67 

10,489.93 

9 . 973.01 

7 , 540.27 

7,520.97 

95 

2.725 

Average .. 

20 . 538-09 

22.lj82.6U 

22 . 015.17 

15 , 622.01 

16 , 606.79 

16 , 026 . 

UU 

U,9i< 










































ng Revenue 




1925 

1927 

1926 

1925 

78 

% 7,833.03 

$ 8,497.86 

$ 5,839-19 

$ 5.839.-45 

$ 6,445.52 


1,550.11 

7,046.68 


581.71 

4,525.5s 

36 

813.34 

656. Ul 

215.76 

539.19 

392.5s 

98 

10,248.31 

10,938.03 

7,380.44 

7,812.15 

8.672.45 

so 

5,350.69 

5.936.33 

1,971.81 

3.982.31 

4,582.68 

33 

4,204.54 

3.901.27 

2,682.53 

3,4o6.o6 

3.196-59 

46 

2,798.54 

3,384.21 

1,607.42 

2,001.61 

2,630.05 

35 

21,374.26 

26,196.82 

14.765.13 

17.158.39 

22,220.09 

57 

10,622.65 

11,861.20 

2.191.19 

8,757.25 

9.905.73 

59 

1,290.79 

1,358.54 

542.85 

1.097.30 

1,162.31 

56 

3,792.33 

3.587-33 

2,695.72 

3.193.72 

3,170.62 

02 

4,212.54 

5.809.54 

1,318.87 

3.371.39 

4,869.33 

81 

* 1,742.40 

2,878.84 

* 574.28 

* 2,823.42 

1,375.66 

05 

3.851.34 

4,254.89 

2,259.10 

2,866.17 

3.205.55 

19 

7,518.49 

7.302.42 

5,461.18 

5,395-64 

5,057.90 

68 

6,882.23 

6,712.07 

4,756.26 

5,304.02 

5,307.47 

86 

4,411.40 

4,626.09 

2,907.39 

3.351.15 

3.629-24 

82 

3,994.36 

3,824.30 

2,902.66 

3,137.95 

3,217.41 

83 

11,654.12 

11,452.42 

6,908.08 

8.537-26 

8,287.95 

86 

3,509.35 

3.319.10 

2,860.54 

2,751.41 

2,540.19 

59 

3.142.87 

2,624.57 

2,246.29 

2,416.82 

2,038.98 

56 

5,658.55 

6,450.33 

4,489.04 

4.994.15 

5,753.42 

02 

4,506.74 

4,262.61 

2,637.01 

3,621.48 

3.457.73 

42 

7.005.27 

6,619.47 

5.057.06 

5.475.51 

5.238.86 

08 

2,207.58 

2,633.01 

1,720.84 

1.970.55 

2,352.16 

53 

6,428.86 

8,102.17 

4,177.25 

4,942.89 

6,509.47 

18 

4.359.72 

5.208.22 

1.378.05 

3.067.71 

3,884.91 

84 

10,238.30 

9.805-70 

6,-190.43 

7,101.28 

7.347.33 

&9' 

4,526.94 

5.621.39 

4,294.46 

3,388.36 

4,436.83 

40 

2,968.96 

3,236.06 

2,077.19 

2,212.96 - 

2.427.37 

08 

5,875.85 

5,988.73 

3,628.27 

4,483.95 

L 

it.65i.78 



t 


Net Operating Income per Mile of Road 


1927 

1926 

mm 

1927 

% 3.770.95 

$ 3.069.39 

$ 4.959.79 

$ 21,869.53 


654.44 

5,042.79 


• 103.37 

227.26 

• 111.74 

6,771-08 

8,277.43 

8,570.64 

9.421.33' 

24,908.68 

2,027.84 

3,566.31 

4,127.31 

11,616.45 

2,642.08 

3,108.33 

2,847.22 

10,858.02 

1,473.21 

1.776.12 

2,200.37 

9,343.23' 

13.926.45 

16,878.16 

21,672.49 

50,555.14 

695.52 

6,085-04 

6,877.20 

12,761.24 

502.10 

578.77 

653.88 

3,518.90 

3.224.52 

4,177.11 

3.156.97 

13,424.56 

1,045.90 

2,372.140 

3,480.84 

8,391-89 

• 1,133.70 

* 3.511.46 

921.06 

9,797-77 

1,870.95 

2,682.32 

2,982.45 

9,471.55 

5,222.79 

5,375.23 

5,151.61 

24,763.68 

4,714.61 

5,366.85 

5,342.88 

22,980.76 

2.523.89 

2.931-78 

3,136.85 

13.703.63 

3,049.15 

3,190.20 

3.127.63 

13,614.71 

4,796.85 

2,063.10 

1,843.98 

6.735.58 

2.156.58 
1,916.65 

7.054.45 

2,140.13 

1,618.72 


I.8O3.63 

2,177.78 

2,635.95 

11,290.38 

2,420.86 

3,046.66 

2,859-84 

10,819.83 

4,838.90 

5,228.60 

5,104.19 

16,273.27 

1,054.31 

1,109.85 

1.451.55 

9,534.93 

-4,449.06 

4,810.10 

6,168.31 

16,332.76 

935-67 

2,542.26 

3,487.33 

12.461.41 

10,524.20 

11,361.35 

10,548.15 

24,206.33 

3,728.03 

3,017.15 

3.730.78 

16,638.97 

2,300.11 

2,626.95 

2,845.22 

9,238.92 

3453.06 

14,19746 

ii,36W48 

15.831.45 


Freight Revenue per Mile of Road 

mt mm mm mm mm * « < 


1926 


$ 21,094.SU 
7.399.07 
7,266.40 
24,911.01 
13.790.40 
12,049.90 
10,019.5S 
52,247.00 
20,208.86 
3,940.28 
14,377.38 
11,318.29 

10.422.87 
10.877.77 
25,132.16 
23,146.58 

14.717.88 
14,103-95 
23,926.84 

9,977.60 

9,299.62 

12,195.76 

12,389.90- 

16,724.71 

9,115.97 

16,961.19 

14,285.34 

25.265.23 

14,647.09 

9.330.32 


18.613.37 


24,499.94 

13,220.9^ 

11,170.98 

10 , 586 . 8 ? 

5i.969.lO 

20.693.44 

3,821.59 

13*971.92 

10,633.82 

9.599.09 

12. 159.74 

24,049.39 

22 , 038 . 6 ? 

14,297.04 

13.754.74 

22,848.14 
8,991.97 
8,150.64 
12,864.25 

ll.596.35 

15 . 533.42 

8.714.17 

17,174.19 

14.439.J0 

26.624.48 

14.824.49 
8,728.99 





















Name of Bailroad 


1. Atlanta & Vast Point. 

2. Alabama & Vicksburg (1) .... 
3* Atlanta, Bmghm. A Atlantic . 

4. Alabama Great Southern. 

5- Atlantic Coast Line . 

6. Central of Georgia . 

7. Charleston A Vn. Carolina .. 

8. Cin., New Orl. A Tex. pac. . 

9. Florida Fast Coast . 

10. Georgia A Florida . 

11• Georgia B. B. .............. 

12. Georgia Sou. A Florida. 

13. Gulf A Ship Island . 

14. Gulf, Mobile A Northern _ 

15• Illinois Central . 

16. Louisville A Nashville. 

17. Mobile A Ohio . 

15. Nashville, Chat. & St. Louis 
19- New Orleans & Northeastern . 

20. New Orleans Great Northern . 

21. Norfolk Southern . 

22. Northern Alabama. 

23. Seaboard Air Line .. 

24. Southern By.. 

25. Tennessee Central . 

26. Western By. of Alabama. 

27 . Tazoo A Miss. Valley. 

28. Clinchfield By. 

29 . Louisville, Hend. A St. L... 

30. Mississippi Central . 


Average 


Freight Revenue 
per Train-Mile 


Ton-Miles Revenue Freight 
per Mile of Boad 


Average Miles Battle 
Revenue Freight 



5.52 

9.09 

4.22 

5-58 

4.88 

7.37 

6.26 

5.70 

5.55 

5;3S 

5.75 
5.93 

9.76 
6.60 
5.66 
6.85 
6.09 
6 ; 19 
7.10 
7.92 
9.21 
4.44 

7.^3 


7.39 

6.61 

5.29 
3.94 
5.51 
8:86 
3-S7 

5.51 
4.36 
6.21 
6.84 
5.99 

5.34 

5.30 
5*46 
5-87 

10.15 

6.45 

5-34 

6.89 

5.51 

5.80 
6.82 
7.71 
9.23 

4.35 
7.19 


6.63 

3.96 

5.34 

4.61 

6.78 

7.05 

6.08 

5.13 

5.17 

5.47 

5.84 

11.44 

5.91 

5.26 

6.40 

5.81 

5.68 

7.17 
7.30 
9.00 

4.13 

8.48 


1927 


1,277,420 


596,601 

2,597.821 

747.717 

914,046 

839.040 

4.767.944 

801,540 

218,247 

1 , 052,281 

905.827 

735,639 

808,330 

3.024.029 

2,654,292 

1,467.718 

985.1U 

2,465,445 

593,318 

510.964 

906,951 

790,246 

1,262,581 

705.547 

1.075,171 

754.595 

2.905,386 

2,248,895 

433,818 



1 . 362.563 

426,189 


426,189 

663.134 

2,590,526 

963.569 

1.122.372 

916,965 

4.911,689 

1,225,052 

271.136 

1,161.517 

1,365.070 

732.364 

837.837 

2,899.732 

2.638,342 

1,594,451 

1,052,460 

2.555.951 

532.779 

553.106 

918,217 

922.317 

1,338.192 

674.323 

1.157.484 

1 . 045.633 

3.006,45* 

1,960,197 

444,247 


1,371,519 

1,120,880 

641,561 

2 . 674,269 

907,958 

968,188 

942.676 

4,900,322 
1,261,187 
236,641 
1,182,768 
1,219.380 
514,969 

898.721 

2 , 730,263 

2,480,400 

1,537.309 

1.037.431 

2,428,165 

449.585 

489.073 

987.965 

871.722 
1.203.615 

641,047 

1,120,795 

1,146.280 

3,37b.351 
2,055.079 
410.073 


1,502,567 I 1,571,351 I 1,498,499 


1927 


62 , 2 s 


170 , 2 s 

147*177 

I 63 J 7 I 
180.168 
114.28 
210.05 
186.^8 
96.84 
116.02 
165.81 
91.62 
188.78 
270.83 
210.^7 
260 .$3 
172.72 

138.78 

75.33 

71.37 

54.5? 

166.06 

183-77 

103.20 



175.81 
189.55 
119-74 
209.52 



113.41 

176.19 

91.77 

173.02 

266.62 

209.87 

265.04 

180.35 
140.23 

72.22 

112.36 
50.87 

173.47 

187.43 

100.70 

55-95 


102.95 

125.67 

i52.b9 

147.54 

133.56 

133.13 

68.3^ 

71.61 

193.94 

192.26 


(1) 1326 operations cover period Jan 
* Deficit* 
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77 


- 

Average Revenue per 
Ton-Mile of Freight 

Operating Ratio 

Average Revenue 
per Ton of Yreight 

Ton-Mil< 

pei 

38 Revenue Freight 
r Train-Mile 

925 


1926 

■ESI 

1927 

EES 

1925 

1927 




1926 

1925 

•5,49 

6.75 

1.88 

2.11 

-5.47 

3.74 
1.11 
.8.41 
»l-35 

7.51 
s.95 
1.49 

9.74 
16.06 
►8-53 
5-34 
.1.64 

11.51 
(7-69 
a. 64 
•3.50 
1-95 
S4.72 
1.80 
►3-19 
7-07 
9.45 

8.24 

7-78 

1.42 

$ .01712 

.01135 

.00959 

.01554 

.01188 

.01114 

.01060 

.01592 

.01612 

.01276 

.00926 

.01332 

.01172 

.00819 

.00866 

.00934 

.01382 

.00913 

.01774 

.01754 

.01245 

.01369 

.01289 

.01351 

.01519 

.01651 

.00833 

.00740 

.02128 

$ .01548 
.01736 
.01096 
.00962 
.01431 
.01074 
.01093 
.01064 
.01650 
.01453 
.01238 
.00829 
.01423 
.01298 
.0086? 
.00877 
.00923 
.01340 
.00936 
.01873 
.01681 
.01328 

.01343 

.01250 

.01352 

.01465 

.01366 

.00840 

.00747 

.02100 

$ .01509 
.01660 
.01101 
.00916 
.01456 
.01154 
.01123 
.01041 
.01641 
.01615 
.01181 
.00872 
.01864 
•01353 
.00881 
.00889 
.00930 
.01326 
.00941 
.02000 
.01667 
.01302 
.01330 
.01291 
•01359 
.01532 
.01260 

.00789 

.00721 

.02129 

76.85 

94.01 

70.79 

79-99 

75-78 

77.39 

71.34 

80.49 

81.67 
81.61 
84.06 
96.51 
72.20 

76.36 
78.05 

75.30 
79.82 

66.41 
70.56 

71.37 
59.27 
75-86 

70.38 
82.23 

75-59 

84.30 

63.95 

73-10 

73.42 

77.00 

84.34 

90.91 
69.22 
72.82 

74.70 
75.19 
68.99 

69.35 

73.43 

79.64 

74.98 

113.55 

68.15 

76.85 

76.43 
73.51 
79.06 
62.09 
69.60 

70.91 
57.94 
73-48 
69.38 
79.80 

74.35 
75.68 
61.77 

75.98 

71.70 

75-14 

72.27 

92.29 

66.62 

69.ll 

75.22 

71.86 
62.19 
68.4o 

70.87 

so. 71 

65.42 
76.51 
68.63 
76.81 
76.21 
72.10 
79.94 
61.14 
68.62 

73.22 
54.90 
74.34 
69.53 
75-59 
68.13 
70.86 

65.38 

70.80 

67.55 

$ 1.06620 

1.93261 

1.41683 

2.54335 

2,1462$ 

1.27255 

2.22716 

2.96572 

1.56143 

1,48019 

1.53613 

1.22026 

2.21202 

2.21781 

1.82139 

2-43533 

2.38713 

1.26701 

1-33593 

1.78634 

.67871 

2.27362 

2.36858 

1.39463 

.91518 

1.70009 

1.27214 

•98817 

1.45505 

$ 1.00890 
1.48932 

2.06916 

1.43394 

2.51621 
2.03500 
1.30835 
2.22873 
3.34727 
1.46972 
1.40377 
1.46083 
1.30608 
2.24633 
2.31085 
1.84119 

2.44654 

2.41680 

1.3126s 

1.35254 

1.88923 

.67562 

2.33035 

2.34248 

1.36138 

.81987 

1.71695 

1.23987 

.99477 

I.50390 

$ .98848 

1.44051 
2.11268 
1.39350 
2.70073 
2.12000 
1*36018 
2.27451 
3-79597 
1.57476 
1.39703 
1.66989 
1.48637 
2.24677 
2.36534 
1.91329 
2.43323 
2.53915 
1.29557 
1.43282 
I.89151 
.67638 
2.45732 
2.34623 
1.40278 
.87457 
1.58026 
1.24781 
.99387 
1.52035 

464.43 

386.30 

814.10 
426.47 

498.17 
400.88 
520.33 
571.08 
261*97 

437.11 

526.94 
553-04 

534.52 
696.26 
641.09 

576.11 
415.92 

650.04 

550.37 

376.O8 

454.97 

499.95 
472.78 

457.72 

467.17 

479.53 
1,194.47 

600.55 

348.72 

468.55 

497.43 

377.36 

768.16 

462.17 
493.06 

360.26 

517.93 
536.79 

266.31 

444.94 
526.02 

436.35 
526.68 
690.65 

609.06 

574.26 

407.17 

626.87 

542.06 

383.41 

402.35 

513.23 
464.61 

429.24 
465i32 

564.42 

1,097-97 
581.54 
342.26 

471.54 

535-42 

374.61 

749.57 

435.8O 

431.29 
351-38 
527.02 

404.30 
244.91 

451.97 

528.98 
363.90 
521.10 
690.06 
577.85 
556.02 
412.16 
620.73 
571.94 
354.56 
404.07 
481.03 
450.25 
417.47 
468.10 
579.82 

1,141.*9 
572.14 
398.64 

*4.75 

.01094 

.01078 

.01088 

76.06 

73.86 

72.80 

2.04339 

1 

2,07293 

2.11971 

581.04 

549.86 

528.12 


1 to June 1, 1926, thereafter included in Tazoo & Mississippi Valley. 




















QPBAIZW AMD HEVEHUE 
hority: Carriers* Axu 



| Average Miles of Hoad Operated 

Hame of Railroad 

1927 


1. Akron, Canton & Youngstown .... 

171.36 

171.34 

171.34 

2. Ann Arbor . 

293.86 

293.86 

293.86 

3* Chicago & Eastern Illinois «... 

945.13 

945.13 

945.13 

4- Cinci., Ind. At Western . 

(1) 

321.62 

321.62 

5- Cincinnati Northern. 

244.23 

# 244.23 

244.23 

6 * C. G* C* At St. L. 

2.396.52 

2.397.32 

2.391-46 

7* Chic. Det. & Can. Grd. Tk. Jet. 

59.55 

59.55 

59.55 

8 . Chicago, Ind. At Louisville .... 

050.34 

648.09 

650.34 

9. Detroit At Toledo Shore Line ... 

50.70 

50.70 

60.87 

10. Detroit, Or. Haven & Milw. 

189.83 

I89.83 

189.83 

11. Detroit, Toledo At Ironton . 

495.69 

486.91 

471.84 

12. Detroit At Mackinac. 

355.45 

375.43 

375.43 

13* Grand Trunk Western. 

347.36 

347.36 

347.37 

14. Elgin, Joliet At Eastern. 

460.78 

459.98 

459.79 

15*. Evansville, Ind* At T. H. 

146.35 

146.26 

146.26 

16• Hocking Valley. 

348.57 

348.57 

348.57 

17- Michigan Central. 

1,858.42 

1,855.98 

1.871*32 

18. Montour. 

57.09 

57.35 

57.35 

19* Mew York, Chicago At St. L. 

xl.664.75 

A. 664.93 

al,681.99 

20. Pittsburgh At West Virginia .... 

92.34 

92.34 

92.34 

21. Pere Marquette.«... 

2,244.09 

2,246.79 

2,263.61 

22. Wheeling At Lake Erie. 

511.60 

511.60 

511.60 

23. Wabash. 

2,524.20 

2,524.20 

2,524.20 

Totals 1 to 23» ind. 

16 ,108.21 

16,439.37 

16.479.90 

Totals 1 to 23, except 
2,7.10.12.13. and 21 . 

12,618.07 

12,926.55 

12,950.25 

Totals 2,7,10,12.13, and 21 

3.490-14 

3.512.82 

3.529.65 


Operating Revenues 


$ 3.171.453 
5,6x5.112 
26,714.327 


4.636,369 

91,125.737 

5.835,874 

18,542,197 

4,727,678 

8.139.276 

8.671,353 

1,626,388 

20,555.105 

24,281,541 

2,522,858 

21.042,515 

89,750,602 

1.299.958 

53.619.600 

4,011,616 

44,744,593 

18,129.586 

67.108,154 


523.931.892 

439.415.544 

84,516,348 


1926 


1927 


$ 3,313.877 
5,882,293 
28.251,751 
4.940.769 
4,808,433 
94,539.987 
3.814,513 
18,598,066 
4,781,204 
7,890,629 
12,891,530 
1.625.950 
20,660,598 
•26,432,112 

2,627,306 

19,550.258 

95,524.343 

1.154.179 

54,938.491 

5,156.484 

45,799.700 

20.925.899 

71.693.341 


$ 3.194.729 
5.867.692 
26,574.508 
4.787.435 

4.756.220 

92,061,070 

3.353.724 
17.686.040 
7Q.835 


7.073.872 

13,91^.371 

1.697.184 

18,635,062 

25,006,966 


$ 2,092,U 
4.332.3: 
21.529.9C 


19.659,712 
91.86^,377 
9 

54,67^.917 


,6 

20.395.619 

69,916,301 


3,153.61 
70.322,6; 
1.987.3m 
13.571,8t 
2 . 381 , 8 ; 
5,399. Of 
6.953.42 
1,395.6s 
15,276,06 
17.000,3C 
1.708,95 
13 , 508,21 
62,244,2a 
1.228.72 
38,574.49 
2.413,54 
31.639.86 
13.716.57 
51,379.14 


555.801,713 536,314.010 381,810,22 
470,128,030 456,973,786 321.779.82 
85,673.683 79.33^.224 6o,030.4o 


# Treight 
Passenger 


i Freight 
Passenger 


a -Freight 
Passenger 
Mean Mil 





















IDEBBILT EXHIBIT NO. 31. 


CAUSTICS OF fiTggfi I maOiBB - C.T.X. 

1927. 1926 1X2) 1925 


il Reports on. file with Interstate Coamerce Coanission) 


»erating expenses 



$ 2 , 237,364 
4,445,258 
22,605.951 
5,004,103 
3,114,682 
70,058,665 
1,964,037 
13.327,121 

2,344,494 

4,811.719 

8,793.104 

1.448,331 

14,989,563 

17.275.369 

1,700,231 

13 , 826,111 

64,957.363 

1,168,498 

39.990.395 

2,902,850 

3l.886.ou 

14,984.089 

52,465,680 

396.300.989 

336,756,070 

59,544,919 


1925 


* 1,947.186 
4.438.783 
22,033,610 
3.953.289 
3.024,068 
67,001,482 
1,667,694 
12,869,194 
2.123.307 
4.698.981 
8,427,413 
1,507.-872 
14,450,650 
17.4U.663 
1,642.342 
14,309,397 
61.893.039 
983,414 
39.604.201 
2 . 967,268 
30.725,256 
14,400,990 
51,080,424 

383,211,523 

325.722.287 

57,439,236 


z Passenger 1,690.54 

(1) 1927 operations included in Baltimore & Ohio 
• Deficit. 


Exhibit No. _sj 

I.C.C. Docket No 
Witness 


1 Hat Operating Revenues 

Total Operating Income 

1927 

1926 


$ 1.079,328 

$ 1.076,513 

$ 1,247,543 

$ 957.377 

$ 858,823 

$ 1,068,709 

1,282,781 

1.437.035 

1,428,909 

985.805 

1,147,286 

1,161,291 

5,184,427 

5,645,800 

4,490,898 

3.776.664 

3.993.866 

3,084.256 


• 63,334 

834,146 


• 283.179 

605.797 

1,482.725 

1.693.751 

1.732.152 

l,137»433 

1.363.542 

1,420.923 

20.863,038 

24,481,322 

25.059.588 

15.794,891 

19,063.128 

19,488,301 

1,848,497 

1,850,476 

1,686,030 

1.722.781 

1,725,260 

1,573.823 

4,970,336 

5,270.945 

4,816,846 

4,068,105 

4,212,721 

3.920,362 

2,345,826 

2,436.710 

2,147,528 

1,994.530 

2,108,122 

1.855.100 

2,740.18? 

3,078.910 

2.374.891 

2,643,300- 

2,970,468 

2,319,994 

1.717.867 

4,098,426 

5,483.958 

1,280.021 

3.334.926 

4,890,078 

230,708 

177.619 

189,312 

108,844 

63.910 

66,890 

5,279.037 

5,671.035 

4,184,412 

4,333.956 

4,701.075 

3,411,144 

7.281,233 

9.156,743 

7,595.303 

5,900,859 

7,726,300 

6,247,986 

813,903 

927.075 

828,926 

737.881 

845,586 

766,116 

7,534,299 

5.724,147 

5.350,315 

6,011.680 

4.391.815 

4,128.776 

27,506.314 

30.566,980 

29,971,338 

21,307.288 

24,603,881 

24,124,227 

71.231 

• 14,319 

* 87,380 

53.042 

• 64,691 

• 132.089 

15.045.106 

14,948,096 

15,066,716 

12.320,988 

11.939.055 

12,093,291 

1.598.069 

2.253.634 

1,889,116 

1.005.279 

1.547,563 

1,263,470 

13.104.729 

13.913.689 

11.985,434 

10.605.953 

11,490,298 

9,902.429 

4,413,015 

5.941,810 

5.994,629 

2.948,769 

4,273.160 

4,422,062 

15.729.007 

19,227,661 

18.829,877 

12,931,640 

15.790.598 

15.535.228 

142,121,663 

159.500,724 

153.100,487 

112.627,086 

127,803.513 

123,218,164 

117.635,724 

133,371.960 

131,251,499 

92,226,J447 

105.705,216 

104,782,593 

24.485,939 

26,128,764 

21,848,988 

20,400,639 

22,098,297 

18,435,571 



Net Operating Income 


1926 


$ 584,010 

780.182 

2,291.709 

796,818 

14,603,067 

1,336.5^ 

2.822 J09 
973.469 
1.397,714 
635,924 
155,555 
3.021.356 
4,178,780 
234.537 
4,930,766 
20 , 988,826 
427.372 
9,995.984 

1,906,221 

9.291,668 

3.048,020 

9.611,677 

94,012,904 

78,029,889 

15.983,015 


$ 438,857 

93 


2,608,542 
5 

1.056,117 

18,527,246 

1,290.962 

2,979.140 

1,050,560 

1,721.891 

2,075,275 


3,096.124 


4,197.035 

23,565.130 


10,157.801 

2.713.041 


4,398,877 

12,562,083 

108,973.847 

91,967.977 

17,005.870 


1.028.837 

2,148,267 


18,560.709 
3 

2.843,523 


8 

3,614,643 


1,984,651 

4,013.552 


3,619,213 

23,763.981 

219,262 

10,592,407 

2.045,762 


12J252.515 

105j626,137 


best copy availabl 

_orkrinal tapund volum 


1 


























Name of Bailroad 


freight Berenue 


Tone Bevenue freiriit 


Akron, Canton St lounge town. 

inn Arbor. 

Chicago St Eastern Illinoie. 
Cinci*, Ind. St Western .. 

Cincinnati Northern*. 

C• C* C• St St* Ip* ••••••••• 

Chic.Det.A Can*Grd,fk*Jet,.. 
Chicago, Ind* St Louisville. 
Detroit St Toledo Shore Line 
Detroit, Gr. Haven St Milv* 
Detroit, Toledo St Ironton * 

Detroit St Mackinac. 

Grand Trunk Western. 

Elgin, Joliet St Eastern ... 
Evansville, Ind* St T* H* 

Booking Valley. 

Michigan Central. 

Montour . 

New York, Chicago St St* L* 
Pittsburgh St West Virginia 

Pere Marquette. 

Wheeling St Lake Erie. 

Wabash. 


Totals 1 to 23, ind* ••* 
Totals 1 to 23, except 
2,7*10,12,13, and 21 *. 


Totals 2, 7,10,12,13,and 21. 


1925 


1927 


$3,023,200 

4 . 461,949 

20.492.5iS 


4,461,650 

o7.979.ssi 

3.357.900 
14.215.H27 

4,670.986 

7.196.901 
s,431,680 
1.316,7SS 

17.168.223 


2.386,665 
18.263,368 
60.355.090 
1,289,961 
50.05l.353 
3,552.918 
38,767.139 
16,468.775 
53.992.505 


$3,166,509 

5.371.430 

21,414,226 

4,295.716 

4,616.786 

70,367.478 

3.231.271 

14,107.670 

4.731.981 

6.809.061 

12.594.960 

1,228,784 

17,319.248 

24,279,305 

2,480,923 

16,995.351 

64,489.762 

1,141.236 

51.149,009 

4.672.559 

38.972.980 

19.155.371 

57.205.296 


$3,050,454 
5.327.943 
19.924,410 
4.090.457 
4.545.901 
68,196.254 
2.793.852 
13,156.908 
9 


3.679.216 

3.059.245 

14.202,525 


4.233.240 

45.595.841 

6,544.138 

9.388.829 

7.896,999 




1,274,248 

15.288,578 


2.334,411 

17.094.153 

6l.859.ni 

877.895 

50.801,307 

4,368.373 

35.503.610 

18.551.264 

55.329.533 


6.954,552 

1.176.304 

7,824.815 

35.295.704 

3,684.347 

25.354,658 

31,415.851 

3.336.142 

22.343.038 

4,778.113 

19.794.449 

17.150,043 

20.408,437 


4,117,484 

3.138,045 

14,467.954 

3.964.684 

4,300,334 

46,754.875 

6,284,407 

*8,960.722 
7.867.277 
7.955.640 
9.139.925 
1.036,538 
7.850,361 
36.994.734 
3,690.252 
22.897.931 
33.181.573 
3.109.936 
23.198,434 
7,326,919 
19,402,508 
18,901.958 
21.754.999 


3.77&.148 159,067,299 
3.162,203 507,110,810 
13,601,053 2.546,695.616 


45.387.869 


9.133.763 


6.907.401 


3.523.847 


33E 


31.053.633 


685.010,303 
8,413,288,301 
189.197.905 
1.479.424.108 
356,480,000 
452.951.695 
675.948.925 
90,484,920 

1,362,608,252. 

1,688,736.627 J 
317,704.1941 
2,902,014.167 




r-rrj 


23.138,067 


ilT- 


17.749.467 

21.155.633 


66,654.886 
4,832,344.000 
149.053.208 
3,249,022.382 
1,474,933.8761 3 
5.089,310.031 


424.118.940 449.797.333 k31.153.38l 302,339.458 3l6.297.490 


351.850.3401366.864,559 
72,268,600 




66,216,8851 46,621,923 


70 . 629.991 

45.667.499 


40.970.527.554 
58.451,659 35.146.151.590 
41.453.257 5,824.375.964 


best copy a va I lab 

• • i 


f 

-t 



































s Revenue Freight 


Total Revenue Train-Milea 


Freight Train-Miles 


Mixed Train-Miles Total Frt. and Mixed Train Miles 



1925 




1925 


i62.539.572 
5^.302,471 
570.397.371 
414,431,582 
716.512.514 
515.679.468 
198 , 200,286 
395.^33.846 
342.3S2.000 
411,426.455 
S89.917.450 
84,052.939 
451.233.547 
737.715.727 
339.165.513 
596.271.626 
527.067.573 
60 . 926,216 
043,026,000 
185,721.405 
9.132.536 
3.245.542 
6,861.117 


146,123.417 

524.622,999 

2,354.727.716 

375.707.549 

661,643,191 

8,180,273.365 

168,377.368 

1,217,125.290 
320.523.OOO 
389.649.584 
905.847,482 
81,375,505 
1.345.752,015 
1,723.827.000 
318,958,405 
2,613,880,450 
4,303.677.297 
44,853,252 
5,023,416,000 
161,560,182 
3.072.925.361 
1.646,332.100 

5.233.547.43s 


385.721 

1,033.404 

6.244,447 

847,285 

18,091.905 

267,808 

3,992.269 

281,134 

1,154,986 

1,449,867 

433.870 

3.850,113 

1,606,809 

489,691 

2,397,800 

14,133.462 

103.762 

9,804,848 

310,419 

7.604,143 

2,109.624 

14,710,537 


433.930 

1.074,472 

6,174,345 

1.299.791 

875.829 

18,117,482 

278.879 

3.999,702 

278.299 

1.057.358 

1,626,434 

475.180 

3,832,476 

1.597.721 

522,798 

2,273.453 

14.577.176 

93.601 

10,301.942 

349.820 

7.794.072 

2.253.973 

14,746,244 


444.677 

1,066,431 

5,741,528 

1,287,040 

839.544 

17.743.629 

236,415 

3.782,824 

256.347 

1,091.609 

1,546,865 

509.369 

3.547.011 

1,532,401 

492,832 

2,401,364 

13.880,584 

97.759 

10,402,802 

371.300 

7,604,145 

2,312,246 

14,407.124 


1927 


281.473 

688,122 

3.266,062 

590,278 

8,984,746 

223,972 

2.565.700 

281,134 
762,489 
1.173.508 

122,700 

2,424,131 

1.606,576 

344,582 

1,690.299 

6.358,784 

88.793 

7,370,020 

219.732 

4.700,595 

1,571,466 

8,326.617 


1926 


330,014 
732,660 
3.136.010 
816.745 
618,418 

9.090.051 

229,666 

2.503.954 

278.299 

663.203 

1.344,443 

100,869 

2,477.219 

1.597.273 

381,456 

1.644,505 

6,690,034 

78.577 

7.863,622 

258,858 

4,841,910 

1 , 701,686 

8.521.780 


1925 


339.285 

723.382 

2.850,389 

796.770 

580.754 

8,861,460 

189,626 

2,170,870 

256.347 

691.060 

1,269.219 

102.523 

2 , 183,616 

1.531.950 

369.249 

1.775.988 

6,274,016 

72.926 

7.898,800 

262,079 

4.552,619 

1,625.192 

8.203,742 


1927 


206 

77.760 

142,237 

16,247 


10,800 

436,548 


656,130 

36.070 

535.538 


1926 


85.567 103.916 

112,123 122,485 


101,691 
183.251 
20,716 


10.971 

419,009 


632.071 

11.355 

491,279 



1925 


104,064 367,040 

688,122 

123.484 3.378.185 


122,800 59.852 53.750 
20.950 43,705 57.057 


24,624 

184,712 

20,686 


11.083 

573.570 


21,253 21,284 21,284 


391.286 

10.552 

185,094 


590.278 

9.107.5^ 

223.972 

2.586,650 

281,134 

762.695 

1,251,268 

264,937 

2.440,378 

1.606,576 

344,582 

1,701.099 

6.795.332 

88,793 

7.391.273 

219,732 

5.356.725 

1,607.536 

8,860,155 


.642,756fw.814,725.966 91.303.904 94.034,977 91.595.847 53.641,799 ^5.901,252 53.581,862 2.274,229 2.221,585 1.761,246 55.9l6.028 


57.294.522 35,232,023.134 76,959.580 79,522.540 77.540.866 44,719.790 
,348,234 5.582.702,832 14,344,324 14,512,437 14,054,981 8,922,009 


*6,855,725 45,139,036 1,459,409 
9.045,527 8,442,826 814,820 


1.385.547 

836,03s 


1,164,562 46,179.199 
596,684 9.736.829 


1926 


433.930 
732,660 
3,258,495 
816.745 
618,418 
9.149.903 
229.666 
2.547.659 
278.299 

663,203 

1,446,134 

284,120 

2.497.935 

1.597.273 

381.456 

1,655.476 

7.109.043 

78.577 

7,884,906 

258,858 

5.473.981 

1.713.041 

9.013.059 


58,122,837 

48.241,272146.303.598 
9.881.565 


3 

287.235 


787.071 





























Name of Bailroad 

Operating Bewenue-.Per Mile of Hoad 

j" Operating Expenses Per Mile of 

Hoad 

Met 0 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1927 

1926 

1 V* 

1 

1. Heron, Canton £ Youngstown . 

$ 18,507*55 

* 19,340.94 

$ 18.645.55 

$ 12,208.95 

$ 13.058.04 

$ 11. 

364*45 

$ 6, 

2. Ann Arbor.. 

16,704.08 

17.540.82 

17.633,16 

12,338.80 

12,650.62 

12 . 

776.61 

4. 

3* Chicago A Eastern Illinois ..... 

28,265.24 

29.891.92 

28,117-30 

22,779.83 

23.918.35 

23, 

365.68 

5. 

4. Cinci. # Ind. A Western. 


15.362.13 

14.885.37 


15.559.05 

12 . 

291.80 


3* Cincinnati Northern. 

18 ,983.62 

19.688.14 

19.474.35 

12,912.60 

12,753-07 

12 . 

382.05 

6 , 

6 * C« C* C. A St* X. ••##•••••••••• 

38.049.23 

39.435.69 

38,495-75 

29.343.67 

29,223.74 

28. 

&16.97 

8 . 

7* Chic..Let* A Can* Grd. 0c. Jet*. 

64,414.34 

64,055*64 

56,317.78 

33.373.25 

32,981.32 

28,004.93 

31. 

8 * Chicago, Ind* A Louisville. 

28.511-54 

28,696.73 

27.195.07 

20 .868.87 

20,563.69 

19,788.41 

7, 

9* Detroit A Toledo Shore Line •••• 

93,248.08 

94,303,82 

70,163.21 

46,979-33 

46,242.49 

34, 

882.65 

46. 

10. Detroit, Or. Haven £ Milw.. 

42,876.66 

41,566.82 

37,264.25 

28,441.71 

25.347.52 

24, 

753.63 

14. 

11. Detroit, Toledo A Ironton. 

17,493.50 

26,476.21 

29,483.24 

14,027.89 

18,058.99 

17, 

860.74 

3. 

12. Detroit £ Mackinac . 

4.575-57 

4.330.90 

4,520.64 

3.926.52 

3.857-79 

4, 

016.39 


13* Grand Trunk Western. . 

59,175.22 

59.478.92 

53.646.15 

43.977.63 

43,152.82 

41. 

600.17 

15. 

l4> Zlgin, Joliet £ Hasten. 

52,696.60 

57.463.61 

54.387-80 

36.894.63 

37,556.78 

37. 

868.73 

15, 

15* Evansville, Ind. A T* H.. 

17,238.52 

17.963.26 

16,896.40 

11,677.18 

11,624.72 

11 . 

228.92 

5, 

l6. Hocking Valley.. 

60.368.12 

56,087.04 

56,401.04 

38.753-24 

39,665.24 

41, 

051.72 

21 . 

17* Michigan Central. 

48,294.04 

51.468.41 

49.090.68 

33,493.12 

34,998.96 

33. 

074.53 

14. 

18. Montour. 

22,770.33 

20.125.12 

15.623.96 

21,522.63 

20.374.85 

17. 

147.58 

1 . 

19. Hew York, Chicago £ St. L. 

31.717.44 

32,478.20 

32,248.52 

22 ,817.85 

23,641.27 

23J361.18 

8 , 

20. Pittsburgh £ Vest Virginia. 

43.443.97 

55.842.36 

52,592.42 

26,137.61 

31,436.54 

32.134.15 

17. 

21. Pere Marquette . 

19 .938.86 

20,384.50 

18,868.40 

14,099-20 

14,191.81 

13*573.57 

5. 

22. fheeling £ Lake Brie .. 

35.437.03 

40,902.85 

39.866.34 

26 ,811.12 

29 ,288.68 

28,148.93 

8 . 

23. labash. 

26,585*91 

28,402.40 

27,696.02 

20,354.63 

20,785.07 

20 J236.28 

1 

6 f 

Average 1 to 23, incl. 

32.525.77 

33.809.19 

32,543.40 

23.702.83 

24,106.82 

23J253.27 

8 . 

Average 1 to 23, except 









2,7,10,12,13. and 21 . 

34,824.31 

36.369.18 

35,286.87 

25.501.51 

26,051.50 

25, 

151.81 

9. 

Average 2,7,10,12,13, and 21.. 

24.215.75 

24,388.86 

22.477.65 

17,200.00 

.— --- 

16,950.75 

16] 

287.52 

7,i 





















rating Revenue Per Mile of Bead Operating Incase Per Mile of Bond 


7 

1926 

1925 

1927 

1926 

1925 

8.60 

$ 6,282.90 

$ 7,281.09 

$ 5,586.93 

$ 5,012.39 

$ 6,237.36 

5-28 

4,890.20 

4,862.55 

3,354.68 

3,904.19 

3.951.85 

5.41 

5.973.57 

4.751.62 

3.995.92 

4.225.73 

3,263.31 


• 196.92 

2.593.58 

4,657.22 

• 880.48 

1.883.58 

1.02 

6,935.07 

7,092.30 

5,583-02 

5.817.97 

5.56 

10,211.95 

10,478.78 

6.590.76 

7,951.85 

8,149.12 

1.09 

31.074.33 

28.312.85 

28,929.99 

28 ,971.62 

26,428.60 

2.67 

8.133.05 

7.406.66 

6.255.35 

6,500.21 

6,028.18 

8-75 

48,061.33 

35.280.56 

39,339.84 

41,580.32 

30,476.42 

4.95 

16,219.30 

12,510.62 

13.924.56 

15,648.04 

12,221.43 

5.61 

8,417.22 

11,622.50 

2.582.30 

6,849.16 

10.363.85 

9.06 

473.11 

504.25 

306.21 

170.23 

178.17 

7.60 

16,326.10 

12,045.98 

12,476.84 

13.533.73 

9.819.92 


19,906.83 

16,519.07 

12,806.24 

16,797.03 

13,588.78 


6,338.54 

5.667.48 

5.040.86 

5.781.39 

5,238.04 

4.88 

16,421.80 

15.349.32 

17,246.69 

12,599.52 

11,844.90 

0.91 

16,469.45 

16,016.15 

11,465.27 

13.256.54 

12,891.56 

7.70 

* 249.67 

• 1,523.62 

929.09 

• 1,128.00 

• 2,303.20 

9.59 

8.836.93 

8,887.34 

7,401.10 

7.170.91 

7 ,189.88 

6.36 

24,405.82 

20,458.27 

10,886.71 

16,759.40 

13 ,682.80 

9-66 

6.192.69 

5,294.83 

4,726.17 

5,114.10 

4,374.62 

5.91 

11,614.17 

11,717.41 

5.763.82 

8,352.54 

8.643.59 

gH 

7.617.33 

7.459.74 

5.123.06 

6,255.68 

6.154.52 

2.94 

9.702.37 

9,290.13 

6,991.91 

7.742.23 

7.476.88 

2.80 

10,317.68 

10,135.06 

7,309.08 

8,177.37 

8,091.16 

5.75 

7.43S.U 

6,190.13 

5.845.22 

6,290.76 

5,223.06 



let Operating Income Per Mile of Bead 



1926 

1925 

$ 3,408.09 

$ 2,561.32 

$ 3.644.41 

2,654.94 

3.299.17 

3.501.11 

2,424.76 

2,759-98 

• 2,254.07 

2,272.99 

934.39 

3,262.57 

4,324.27 

4,267.57 

6.093.45 

7.728.33 

7.761.25 

22,444.00 

21,678.62 

20,202.89 

4,340.36 

4,596.80 

4,372.36 

19.200.57 

20,721.10 

13.875.01 

7,362.98 

9.070.70 

6,013.58 

1 ,282.91 

4,262.13 

7,660.74 

437.63 

375.39 

557.86 

8,698.05 

8.913.30 

5.713.36 

9,068.93 

12,299.15 

8,729.10 

1 ,602.58 

2,642.01 

2.992.96 

14,145.70 

12,040.72 

10,383.03 

11,293.91 

12,696.87 

12,699.04 

7.485.93 

5,570.13 

3.823.23 

6,004.50 

6,101.04 

6.297.54 

20,643.50 

29,380.99 

22,154.67 

4,140.51 

4.358.76 

3,874.44 

5.957-82 

8.598.27 

8,532.00 

3 .807.81 

4,976.66 

4,854.02 

5,836.33 

6 ,628.83 

6,409.39 

6,183.98 

7,114.66 

7.049.16 

4,579.48 

4,841.09 

4,062.10 


freight Revenue per Mile of Boad 


1927 


$ a7.6ua.39 

15,183-93 

21,682.22 

18,313-22 

28.647-35 

56,387-90 

22,380.86 

92,129.90 

37.912.35 
17,009.99 
3,704.56 

49.424.87 

48,383*31 

16,307.93 

52,222.99 

33.125.55 

22,595-21 

30.053.37 

38,476.47 

17,275.22 

32.190.73 

21,389.95 

26.329.36 
27 ,884. 9 * 

20,706.50 


1926 


$ 18,480.85 
15,905.22 
22,657.45 
13.356.49 
18,949.99 

29,643.51 

54.261.48 
22,289.82 
93.332.95 
35.869.26 
25,867.12 

3.273-00 

49,859.65 

52,783-39 

16.962.42 

48,757-35 

35,442.31 

19.899.49 

30.721.42 
50,601.68 
17.346.07 
37,442.09 
22,662.74 

27.360.98 

28,380.70 

23,608.60 


_ J _L 


1925 


17,803.^0 

15.897-89 
21,081.13 
12,718.29 
18.659.03 
28.725^10 
46,916.08 
20 ,230.182 
69.336ll9 
31.758il7 
28,959f55 

3.394^10 

44,012.37 

49.742-92 

I5.96q.69 

49,040.80 

3o4444.oi 

47,307.49 

15.684.51 

36.261.27 

21,919.63 

26.162.38 

28 , 179.88 

18,760.18 






















Name of fiailroad 

Prt. Rev 

1927 

1. Akron, Canton & Youngstown . 

$ 8.24 

2. Azin Arbor. 

6.148 

3 . Chicago A Eastern Illinois . 

6.07 

4. Cinci*, Ind. & Western. 


5- Cincinnati Northern. 

7^56 

6e C« Ce Ce & St* ll* •• •••••••••••• 

7.47 

7- Chic. Det. A Can. Srd. Be. Jet.. 

14.99 

8. Chicago, Ind. A Louisville. 

5.50 

9- Detroit A Toledo Shore Line .... 

16.61 

10. Detroit, Or. Haven & Milw. 

9i44 

11. Detroit, Toledo d Ironton. 

6.93 

12. Detroit & Mackinac . 

5.43 

13* Grand Trunk Western . 

7.04 

14. Elgin, Joliet A Eastern . 

13.88 

15. Evansville, Ind. A T. H . 

6.93 

16. Hocking Valley . 

10.74 

17- Michigan Central . 

8.98 

18. Montour . 

14.53 

19- Hew York, Chicago A St. L . 

6.77 

20. Pittsburgh A Vest Virginia . 

16.17 

21. Pere Marcuette . 

7.43 

22. Wheeling & Lake Brie . 

10.30 

23. Vabash. 

6.21 


Average 1 to . 23 , incl. 
Average 1 to 23, exceot 
2 . 7 , 10 , 12 , 13 , and 2 i 


Average 2,7,10,12,13, and 21 


7-58 

7.62 

7.42 


♦ 7.63 
6.38 
6.6o 
3.26 




5.55 

17.00 

10.27 

9.03 

4.81 

6.94 

15.20 

6.50 

10.30 

9.18 

14.52 

6.49 

18.05 

7.31 

11.20 
6.44 


$ 7.21 
6.46 
6.73 
5.13 
7.83 
7.66 
14.73 

5.94 
16.46 

8.72 

10.68 

4.81 

6.94 
14.93 

6.32 

9.59 

9.16 

12.04 

6.42 

16.67 

7-31 

11.35 

6.64 



1927 

1926 

1925 


1927 

928,264 

948,638 

852'rte7 


43.23 

1,725.688 

1,852.251 

1,785.282 


i.65.76 

2,694,545 

2.719.623 

1.288,575 

2,491.433 

1.168.172 


^79.31 

2,811,683 

2,940,986 

2.715.770 


161.82 

3.553.023 

3.587.377 

3,445,631 


184.52 

3. in. 127 

3.328,300 

2.827.496 


28.91 

2,329.215 

2.204,755 

1.871.521 


157.57 

7.031.164 

6.753.097 

5.265.697 


45.14 

2.386.091 

2,167,342 

2,052.624 


55.08 

1.363,653 

1,827,684 

1.919.S19 


97-20 

254,564 

223,884 

216.752 


76.92 

3.922,755 

4.177.895 

3,874,117 


174.14 

3,664,952 

3,777.807 

3.749.162 


47.85 

2,170,852 

2,318.922 

2,180,763 


86.23 

8.325,485 

7.448,351 

7,498.868 


114.46 

2.350.419 

2,487.988 

2.345.443 


136.32 

1,167.540 

1,062.358 

782,097 

1 

19-98 

2.902,745 

3,028,972 

3.010,413 


216.28 

1,614,178 

2,011,27s 

1.749.623 


31.19 

1,447.813 

1.432,770 

1.357.533 


164.14 

2,882,983 

3.290,159 

3,218,006 


86.00 

2,016,207 

2.130,125 

2.073.349 


249.37 

2,543.456 

2.583.167 

2.476,637 


135.51 

2,785.382 

2,828,078 

2.720.567 


137.44 

1,668,809 

1,681.939 

1.581.659 


124.93 


7.74 

7.6) 

8.39 


7-79 

7 .88 































Hot. Frt 


At g. Hot. Per Son Hile of Trt 


Operating Batio 


1925 

1927 


1925 

1927 

1926 

1925 

38.70 

$ .01901 

$ .01948 

$ .02088 

65.97 

67.52 

60.95 

165.90 

.00880 

.00859 

.00890 

73-87 

72.12 

75.64 

173.13 

.00805 

.00833 

.00846 

80.59 

80.02 

83.10 

101.38 


.01037 

.01089 


101.28 

82.58 

161.55 

.00651 

.00644 

.00687 

68.02 

64.78 

-63.58 

180.23 

.00808 

.00826 

.00834 

77.12 

74.10 

72.78 

32.75 

.01775 

.01630 

.01659 

51.81 

51.49 

49.73 

151.38 

.00961 

.01011 

.01081 

73.19 

71.66 

72.71 

43.35 

.01310 

.01382 

.01317 

50-38 

49.03 

49.72 

53.86 

.01589 

.01655 

.01547 

66.33 

60.98 

66.43 

99.18 

.01247 

.01415 

.01508 

80.19 

68.21 

60.58 

77.13 

.01455 

.01462 

.01566 

85.8I 

89.08 

88.85 

194.83 

.01260 

.01193 

.01136 

74.32 

72.55 

77.55 

49.84 

.01320 

.01397 

.01327 

70.01 

65.36 

69.63 

90.51 

.00751 

.00732 

•00732 

67.74 

64.71 

66.46 

114.37 

.00627 

.00655 

.00654 

64.19 

70.72 

72.79 

138.59 

.01409 

.01424 

•01437 

69.35 

68.00 

67.37 

19.57 

.01935 

.01873 

.01957 

94.52 

101.24 

109.75 

217.11 

.01035 

.01014 

.01011 

71.94 

72.79 

72.44 

23.20 

.02384 

.02516 

.02704 

60.16 

56.30 

61.10 

171.18 

.01193 

.01211 

.01155 

70.71 

69.62 

71.94 

92.75 

.01117 

.01138 

.01127 

75.66 

71.61 

70.61 

247.38 

.01061 

.01064 

.01057 

76.56 

73.18 

73.07 

136.09 

.01035 

.01059 

.01056 

72.87 

71.30 

71.45 

136.32 

.01001 

.01004 

.01036 

73.23 

71.63 

71.28 

134.67 

.01241 

.01404 

.01186 

71.03 

69.50 

72.46 


Avg. Her. Per Ton of freight Ton-Miles Her. Trt. Per Train-Mil 


1927 



1925 


1927 




I 


$ .82170 
1 . 1*5851 
1.44288 


1.05390 

1.49092 

.51312 

1.51408 

.59149 

.87522 


1 

1 

2 


.63164 

.64778 

.71795 

1.92117 

.38666 

2.23924 

•73730 

1.95849 

.96028 

2.64560 


♦ .76903 
1.48943 
1.48011 
1.08349 
1.07359 
1.50501 
•51417 
1.57439 
.60148 
.85588 
1.37802 
1.18547 
2.20617 
.65629 
.67228 
.74222 
1.94354 
•36696 
2.20485 
.63772 
2.00866 
1.01341 
2.62952 


$ .80782 
1.47737 
1.46491 
1.10381 
1.10997 
1.50252 
.54337 
1.63643 
•57078 
.83327 
1.49602 
1.20779 
2.21336 
.66124 
.66246 
.74796 
1.99201 
•38306 
2.19556 
.62743 
1.97771 
1.04517 
2.61536 


1.40279 1.42207 1.43763 


1.37593 1.35559 


1.41201 


433-38 

736.95 

753-86 

1,160.49 

924.88 

844-74 
573-10 
1,268.01 

593.99 

555.75 

373.36 

558.72 
1,051.14 

922.00 

1,712.29 

637.02 

750.68 

653.98 

678.34 

622.42 

922.26 

585.27 

732.72 

761.O8 


391.53 

742.91 

792.31 

507-42 

1 . 158.62 

932.00 

862.99 

549.24 

1,230.27 

620.36 

638.17 

328.88 

581.58 

1.087.93 

889.13 

1.573*78 

644.15 


717-46 

603.43 

983-75 

605.57 

730.62 

757.80 


1.55010 1.81601 1.59739 


598.18 


597.92 


















VAK 


OPEEAIIUG AND EBVBNUE SIATIS1 


(Authority: 

Carriers 1 Annual 


1 Average Miles of Road Operated 

r — — “ 

| Operating Revenues 

Opera 

Name of Hailroad 

__ • 








1927 

1926 

1925 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1927 


Atlantic City. 

161.27 

161.27 

167.46 

$ 4,205.844 

% 4.796,785 

* 5,043.448 

$ 3,840,589 

1 

Baltimore, Ches. A Atlantic **•* 

130.71 

130.76 

130.76 

#1,466,381 

#1,427,348 

#1,486,831 

#1,569.062 


Buffalo A Susquehanna. 

253.54 

253.54 

253.54 

1.530.183 

1,307,499 

1,463.315 

1.553,185 


Buffalo, Each. & Pittsburgh ... 

601.96 

601.96 

595-99 

17.522,081 

18,423,273 

16,560,781 

15,485,430 


Central H. R. of New Jersey ... 

690.99 

690.89 

690.90 

#58,745.712 

#60,171,118 

#55,092,100 

#43.344,247 

# 

Delaware & Hudson . 

881.SO 

881.86 

882.92 

42,692,911 

46.372.172 

41,706.543 

34,545.618 


Delaware, Lackawanna A Western.* 

989.52 

986.82 

982.89 

84,685.831 

88,804,745 

83.635.056 

60,183,061 


Lehigh A Hudson Hirer. 

96.60 

96.60 

96.60 

3.362.338 

3,567,884 

3.053.596 

2.298,798 


Lehigh A New England. 

216.73 

219.05 

219.45 

5.798.453 

5,662,328 

5.295.382 

4,037,225 


Lehigh Talley. 

1.363.85 

1.363.76 

1,370.26 

74,502,819 

80.453,150 

74.430,573 

59.270.392 


Long Island . 

403-95 

401.45 

-397.10 

40,886,581 

39.648,538 

36,869,292 

30.U1.966 

- 

Monongahela... 

171.56 

130.46 

130.77 

7,729.914 

6.732,173 

5.948,448 

3.945.726 


Hew Toxic, Ontario & Western' ... 

569.49 

569.49 

569.49 

#13,157.620 

#13.974.119 

#12,247,511 

#10.972.046 

m 

New York, Susqh. A Western * • • • 

134.47 

134.47 

135.97 

4.933.623 

5.007.417 

4.885.304 

4,148,822 


Hew Jersey & Hew York. 

45.72 

45.72 

45.72 

1,595.976 

1,602.299 

1,626,065 

1.463,914 


Perkiooen. 

41.81 

41.81 

41.81 

1,277.648 

1,440,282 

l,i<02,134 

789.191 


Pittsburgh A Shawnut. 

102.96 

102.96 

102.96 

1.896,899 

1.672.914 

1.324.498 

1,490.783 


Pittshnrgi, Shawnut & northern. 

198.60 

205.50 

210.53 

1.859,338 

1.939.831 

1.901,899 

1.539.144 


Heading . 

1,139.06 

1.138.27 

1.139.24 

#92,590.436 

#99.290.136 

#91.496,379 

#71.880,069 

# 

Ulster A Delaware.* 

128.88 

128.88 

128.88 

l,ai,56s 

1,242.253 

1.331.587 

1,059,774 


West Jersey A Seashore. 

370.59 

378.97 

378.97 

11,643.817 

12.928,921 

13.451.533 

9,847.874 


Western Maryland. 

804.44 

804.44 

804.44 

a.866.171 

25.259.575 

19.86l.774 

14,993,312 


Richmond, Predksburg A Potomac* 

117.62 

117.62 

117.62 

11.595,722 

12,801,738 

12,891,176! 

8.438,157 


Virginian . 

545.16 

545.04 

545.16 

22,114.785 

23.878,539 

18,862,179 

11,603.491 


Total . 

10,161.28 

10.131.59 

10.139.43 

528,872.651 

558,405.037 

1 

511,867.404 

-+ 

398.4U.S76 



























ERBILT EXHIBIT NO. 32. 


BxbiMt Vo. 3 Z ~ 
I.C.C. Docket No* 

S- CLASS I RAILROADS^- eastobm <rmimr UNE TEBHITOHT Witness 

1927, 1926 AND 1925 

eports on file with Interstate Commerce Commission) 


1 

J. 


ng Expenses 

Net Operating Revenues 

Total Operating Income 

Net Operating Income 


1926 



1926 


1927 

1926 

1925 

1927 


1925 


.911.367 

$ 4,140,563 

$ 365.255 

$ 885,418 

$ 902,885 

$ • 83.278 

$ 494,6o6 

$ 600.559 

$ • 441,430 

$ U4.607 

m 

•165 

,528.592 

#1.539.918 

•*102,681 

•#101.244 

•#53.087 

• 151.947 

• 152.169 

• 85.340 

• 161,560 

• 154.018 

* 84, 

814 

.386.304 

1.509.971 

• 23,002 

• 78.805 

! * 46,656 

• 35.262 

• 105.020 

• 83,126 

161.405 

49.398 

m. 

919 

.851.592 

13.690.729 

2,036.651 

3.571.681 

2,870.052 

1.700.054 

2.966.552 

2.374.037 

1.920.665 

3.292,978 

2.650, 

t57 

,993.621 

#41.388,145 

#15.401.465 

#14.177,497 

#13.703.955 

11,649.192 

9.318.825 

9,134.202 

10.383.653 

8,051.535 

7.753. 

K2 

.212,140 

33.922,041 

8.147.293 

ll.560.032 

7.784,502 

6.742.607 

9.959.899 

6,702.355 

6,710.504 

9.927.015 

6.823. 

039 

.377.489 

62,390.610 

24.502,770 

26.427.256 

21,244,446 

17.033.436 

18.746.352 

14,402,022 

17.398.099 

19.331.910 

14,933.998 

.343.112 

2.237.097 

1.063.540 

1.224,772 

816.499 

863,102 

1,020,984 

660.977 

574.097 

691.313 

378,422 

.698.825 

4,071.152 

1,761,228 

1.963.503 

1,224.230 

1.511.675 

1.668.319 

1,054.504 

1.425.133 

1.707.436 

1.034,197 

.958,636 

57.4^3.390 

15,232,427 

19.494.514 

16.997.183 

11,749.269 

15.288,738 

13.375.601 

9,835.767 

13,802,605 

12,494,^80 

.007,592 

26.972.032 

10.774.615 

10,640.946 

9.897.260 

8,256.197 

8,481,272 

7.686.930 

6.162,578 

5.832.230 

6.576, 

870 

.543,640 

3.127.777 

3.784,188 

3.188.533 

2,820.671 

3,439.773 

2.845.435 

2,544,622 

2,240.514 

1,930.083 

1.756, 

117 

.974.004 

#10,319.418 

#2.185.574 

#3.000,115 

#1,928.093 

1.726.945 

2,427,038 

1.495.700 

1,066.137 

1,808,130 

1,091,461 

,014,411 

3.973.887 

784,801 

993.006 

9H.417 

444,548 

667.134 

568,175 

165.759 

499.429 

367.803 

.398.606 

1.394,119 

132,062 

203.693 

231.946 

87,892 

161,742 

186,028 

• 310,041 

• 225.756 

• 196.527 

781.068 

773,171 

488,457 

659.214 

628.963 

421,609 

562.980 

549,444 

337.005 

498,012 

HOP, 

938 

.279.784 

1.053.461 

4o6,u6 

393.130 

271.037 

391.732 

378.028 

249.776 

465,372 

504,304 

339. 

242 

.613.932 

1.627.967 

320.194 

325.899 

273.932 

285,084 

291.775 

238,182 

178,956 

186,890 

146, 

905 

.508.751 

#68,633.516 

#20,710,367 

#25.781.385 

#22,862.863 

15.515.937 

20,244,378 

18,507.480 

16,790,121 

22.032.863 

20,354] 

629 

.093.639 

1,1(58,037 

151.794 

148,614 

173.550 

82,594 

79.559 

104,448 

34.417 

31.269 

47. 

668 

,644.105 

10,913.320 

1.795.943 

2,284,816 

2,538,213 

912,414 

1.337.740 

1,521,468 

546,701 

1,162,092 

M7! 

305 

.404,633 

13,965.557 

6.872.859 

7,854,942 

5,896.217 

5.693.131 

6.757.921 

5,119.864 

6.131.593 

6,075.223 

4,726^158 

.656.356 

8.155,041 

3.157.565 

4,145.382 

4,736.135 

2,488,047 

3,286,241 

3.947.993 

1.875,647 

2,662,956 

b?T!r& 

.239.669 

11,769.482 

10.511.294 

10.638.870 

7.092.697 

8.403.911 

8.949.978 

5.789.017 

9.075.249 

9.856.725 

6.45^ 

207 

,021.868 

386,160,401 

130.460.775 

149.383.169 

125.707.003 

99.128,662 

115.677.307 

96.644,918 

92.566.341 

109,669,229 

_ 

92.929. 

886 


* Deficit. 

4 Includes water line operations. 




















Home of B&ilroad 


Atlantic City . 

Baltimore, Ches. A Atlantic .. 

Buffalo & Susqruehanna. 

Buffalo, Eoch. A Pittsburgh .. 
Central H. R. of Rev Jersey .. 

Delaware A Hudson. 

Delaware, Lackawanna A Western 

Lehigh A Hudson River . 

Lehigh A Hew Ingland . 

Lehigh Talley .. 

Long Island . 

Uonongahela . 

Hew Tork, Ontario A Western .. 
Hew Tork, Susqh. A Western ... 

Hew Jersey A Hew Tork. 

Perkiomen. 

Pittsburgh A Shawmut . 

Pittsburgh, Shawnut A northern 

Reading.. 

Ulster A Delaware. 

West Jersey A Seashore . 

Western Maryland .. 

Richmond, predksburg A Potomac 




Total 


freight Revenue 


1927 


$1,545,325 
285.640 
1,449,246 
15.800,753 
45.767.187 
36,208,449 
61,676,383 
3.194.510 
5.683.671 
61,207,680 
11.856,835 
7.368,618 
8,412,805 
3.839.604 
357.406 
1,189,202 
1,824.802 
1.790.469 
78.575.601 
501.335 
5,078,385 

20,636.903 

5.520.330 

20 , 095.080 


1926 


1925 


$1,667,966 

281,627 

1 , 212,986 

16.515.591 

46.779.738 

40,041,210 

65.167.553 

3.302.064 

5.548,539 

66.782.592 
11 , 661,080 
6,382,267 

9.132.045 

3.834.810 

339.883 

1.335.511 

1 . 600.089 

1.860,543 

84,021,085 

556.365 

5.221.313 

23 - 871,862 

5.787.062 

21,282,110 


$1,603,521 

279.173 

1,367.642 

14,314,886 

41,617.589 

34,743.676 

59,848,618 

2.853.858 

5.183.746 

6o.742.356 

10.603,283 

5.604.343 

7.276.359 

3,691.134 

303.417 

1.287,999 

1.248,309 

1,813.432 

76,582.996 

600.475 

4.899.369 

18,295.896 

5,888,602 

16.876,047 


Tons Revenue freight 


1927 


1926 


1925 


1927 


1,790,220 

254.851 

1,242,281 

11.550.978 

41,144,984 

24,981,012 

28,105.664 

5.853.342 

8.473.248 

29.989.190 

8.991.603 

20.517.022 

5,682,811 

5,203.457 

392,255 

1.993.609 

2,831.417 

2,060,043 

65.338.083 

352.771 

5,061,358 

20.825,003 

4,498,704 

12,354.625 


1.835.385 
26l,l4o 
1.035.949 
12,263,611 
42.047,165 
26,794,140 
29.167,538 
6.026,279 
8,312,685 
31,987.676 
9.038.716 
17.477.630 
6,275.565 
5,083,501 
381,236 
2.273.638 
2,446,029 
2,196,197 
70.757.621 
394,408 
5.288.692 
21,569.785 
4,941,062 
12.029.525 


1.733.834 

238,286 

1,191,001 

10.304,201 

38,106.483 

22.353.063 

26.397.447 

5.198.739 

7.952.265 

28.090,749 

8,016,763 

15.250,001 

5,043.040 

5,004,488 

338,746 

2,175.827 

1.950.419 

2,001,946 

64.054,782 

423.235 

4,742,249 

16.985,423 

4,626,219 

8.679.007 


45,568,422 
4.193.776 
125.603.000 
li813.434.150 
2l820.449.237 
3i535.005.970 
4i647,082,823 
422,104,000 
352.302.600 
5i262.903.379 
176.64l.74i 

660.933.672 

716,093.089 
107.364,929 
4,662,542 
76,972.447 
157,353.979 
202.370.119 
6,604,413,882 
27.421.779 
173.953.353 18 

2,565.016,755 3.08 
! 432,014.973 45 

3.116.295.082 3.3« 




399.866.219 424.i85.89l|377.526,726|309.488.53i 319.885.1731280.858.213 34.050.155.699 36.71 
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Maine of Bailroad 


Atlantic City . 

Baltimore, Ches. A Atlantic .... 

Buffalo & Susquehanna. 

Buffalo, Boch. A Pittsburgh .... 
Central B. B. of Hew Jersey .... 

Delaware A Hudson. 

Delaware, Lackawanna A Western . 

Lehigh A Hudson Biver. 

Lehigh A Hew England. 

Lehigh Valley. 

Long Island. 

Ifonongahela . 

Hew York, Ontario A Western .... 

Hew York, Susqh. A Western. 

Hew Jersey A Hew York. 

Perkiooen.. 

Pittsburgh A Shawmut. 

Pittsburgh, Sh&wnut A northern . 

Heading . 

Ulster A Delaware. 

West Jersey A Seashore. 

Western Maryland. 

Richmond, Fredksburg A Potomac .. 
Virginian ... 


Average 


Operating Bevaaue per Mile of fioad 

1926 


Operating Expenses per Mile of Bo 


1925 


1927 


1926 


1925 


$ 26.079-52 
3.557-10 
6.035-27 
29.lOS.3a 

84 . 454.67 
4s,415.64 
85 . 582-74 
34.806.82 
26,754.27 

54.626.54 
10l.2l6.93 

45,056.62 
23.090.7s 

36,689.40 

34.907.61 
30.558.42 
IS. 423.65 
9.362.23 

80.613.55 
9.400.74 

31.419.67 
27.181.85 
98,586.31 
40,565-68 


29.743-81 
3,584.58 
5.156.97 
30,605.4s 
86,507.22 
52,584.50 
89,990.82 

36.934.62 
25.849.48 

58.993.63 
98.763.33 

51.603.35 

24,521.40 
37.238.17 
35.045-91 
34,448.26 
16,24s. 19 
9.439.57 

S6.516.54 

9.638.83 

34.115.95 

31,400.19 

108 , 839.81 

43.810.62 


* 30.117.32 
3.662.47 

5.771.53 

27,787.01 

79.050.87 

47.237-06 

85.090.96 

3i.6iO.73 

24,130.25 

54,318.58 

92,846.37 

45.487.86 

21,506.10 

35.929.27 

35.565.71 

33.535-85 

12,864.20 

9.033.86 

79.722.54 

10,331.09 

35.494.98 

24,690.19 

109,600.21 

34,599.35 


$ 2 3.814. 65 
3.936.07 

6,125-99 

25.725-01 

62,518.63 

39.176.25 
60,820.46 

23.797.09 

18,627.90 

43,458.14 

74.-543.79 

22,999.10 

19.156.78 

30,853-14 

32.019.12 

18.875-65 

14.479.25 
7.749.97 

62,502.93 

8,222.95 

26,573.50 

18,638.20 

71,740.84 

21,284.56 


24,253.53 
3,918.84 
5.467.79 
24,672.06 
66.375-38 
39.475-81 

63,210.60 

24,255.82 

16,885*76 

44.698.95 
72,257.05 
27,162.66 
19,200.15 

29.853-58 

30.590.68 

I8.6si.37 

12,429.91 

7.853-69 

63.994.4s 

8,485-71 

28,086.93 

21.635.71 

73.595.96 
24,-291.19 


$ 24,725.68 

3.935.813 

5.955.55 

22,971.41 

59.680.^9 

38.420.20 

63.476.69 

23.158.36 

18,551-62 

41,914.23 

67,922.5& 

23.91s.16 

18,120.45 

29 . 226.20 

30.492.53 

18,492.48 
lO.23i.75 
7,732.7f 
59.727.44 
8.985-3^ 
28,797-32 
17.360.60 
69.333-80 
21,589-04 


$ 2.264.J 

* 378 

* 90 
3.383 

21,936 
9,239 
24,762 
U.009.1 
8,126 
11,168 
26.673, 
22.057-5 
3.934, 
5.836, 
2,888. 
11,682, 
3.944. 
1.612. 
18,110.9 
1.177- 
4,846. 
8,543. 
26,845. 
19.281.1 


52,047.84 55,115.24 50,482.86 39.208.83 40,370.95 38,085 


12,839.0 
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ng Berenufi per Mile of Boad ] Operating Income per Mile of Boad 


1926 


Met Operating Income per Mile of Boad I Freight Hevenue per Mile of Boad 


$ 5.490.2s 

* 334.26 

* 310.82 
5.933.42 

20.131.84 

13.108.69 
26,780.22 
12.678.SO 

8.963.72 

14.294.68 

26,506.28 

24.440.69 

5.321.25 

7.384.59 

4,455.23 

15.766.89 
3,818.28 

1.585.88 
22,522.06 
1.153-12 
6,029.02 
9,764.48 

35.243.85 

19.519.43 


5.391.64 

• 273.36 

• 184.02 

4.815.60 
19.370.28 

8,816.77 
21,614.27 
8,452.37 
5.578.63 
12,404.35 
24.923-85 
21,569.70 

3.385.65 
6,703.07 
5.073-18 

15.043.37 

2.632.45 

1,301.15 

19,995.10 

1.346.60 

6.697.66 
7.329.59 

40,266.41 

13,010.30 


1927 


$ • 516.39 
* 1,162.47 
• 139.08 

2,824.20 
16;858.70 

7.646.41 
17,213.84 
8,934.80 

6.974.92 

8,614.78 

20,438.66 

20,049.97 

3,032-44 

3.305.93 
1,922.40 

10,083.93 

3,804.70 

1.435.47 

13,621.70 

640.86 

2,462.06 

7.077.14 

21,153.26 

15.415.49 


> 3.066.94 
• 1.163.73 
* 414.21 

4.928.15 
13,488.15 

11,294.20 
18.996.73 

10.569.19 

7.616.16 

11,210.72 

21,126.60 

21,810.78 

4,261.77 

4,961.21 

3.537*66 

13.465.20 

3.671.60 
1.419.83 

17 , 785.22 

617.31 

3.529.94 

8,400-78 

27.939.47 

16,418.94 


1925 


$ 3.586.28 

• 652.65 

• 327.86 
3.983*35 

13.220.73 

7,591.11 

14.652.73 

6,842.41 
4,805-21 

9.761.36 

19.357.67 
19.458.76 
2.626.39 

4,178.68 
4,068.85 

13.141.45 
2.425.95 
1.131.34 

16.245.46 

810.43 

4.014.75 

6,364.51 

33.565.66 

10.618.93 


1927 


$• 2,737.21 

* 1,236.02 

636.61 

3.190.68 

15.027.21 

7,610.01 

17.582.36 

5,943.03 

6,575.61 

7,211.77 

15.255.79 

13.059.65 

1,872.09 

1,232.68 

• 6,781.30 
8,060.39 

4,519.93 

901.09 

14,740.33 

267.05 

1.475.22 

7.622.19 

15.946.67 

16,646.95 


1926 


; 710.65 

' 1.177.87 
194.83 
5.470.43 
11,653.86 

11.256.91 

19.590.11 

7.156.45 

7.794.73 

10,120.99 

14.527.91 

14.794.44 
3.175.00 
3.714.06 

' 4,937-80 
11,911.31 
4,898.06 
909.44 

19.356.45 
242.62 

3,066.45 
7.552.11 
22.640.33 
18,084.41 


1925 


$ 1.328.47 
* 648.62 

441.43 
4,447.65 
11,222.26 
7.727.81 
15.193.97 

3,917.41 

4.712.68 

9.118.69 

16,562.25 

13.429.05 

I, 916.56 

2,705.03 
* 4,298.49 

II, 646.45 
3,294.89 

697.79 

17,866.85 

369.86 

3.109.23 

5.875.09 

27,866.73 

11,846.44 



1926 



$ 9,592.93 
2.185-30 
5.716-05 
26.248.84 

66.234.23 

41,374.47 
62 , 329.60 
33.069.46 
26,224.66 

44.878.60 

29.352.23 

42,950.68 
14.772.53 
28,553-61 

7,817-27 

28,443.00 

17.723.41 

9.015.45 

69.524.24 

3,889.93 

13.703.51 

25.653.75 

46.933.60 

36,860.88 


$ 10,354.25 
2.153-77 

4,784.20 

27.436.36 
67.709.39 

45.750.93 
66,037.93 

347182.86 

25.330.01 

48,969-46 

29,047.40 

48,921.26 

16.035-48 

28,517.96 

7,434.02 

31.942.37 

15,540.88 

9.053.74 

74.374.03 

4,316.92 

13.777-64 

29.675.13 

49,201.34 

39,046.88 


$ 9.575.54 
2,135.00 

5.394.19 
24,018.67 
60,236.78 

39.350.87 
60,890.45 
29.543.05 
23,621.54 
44.329.07 
26,701.80 
42,856.48 

12,776.97 

27,146.68 

6.636.43 

30 . 806.01 

12,124.22 

8,613.65 

67.222.88 
4,659-18 

12,928.12 

22,743.64 

50,064.63 

30.956.14 


14,744.30 12,397.84 9.755-53 11.417.49 9.531.59 9.109.71 10,824.48 9.I83.21 39,351.95 41,867-65 37.233-5* 


• Deficit. 
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Freight Revenue 
per Train-Mile 


Name of Railroad 

1927 

1926 

1925 

Atlantic City . 

> 7.36 

$ 7.43 

$ 7-24 

Baltimore, Ches. & Atlantic. 

4.99 

5.37 

4.94 

Buffalo & Susquehanna. 

5.35 

4.91 

5.22 

Buffalo, Roch. & Pittsburgh. 

6.78 

t-30 

6.83 

Central R. R. of New Jersey. 

14.40 

14.18 

12.58 

Delaware & Hudson .. 

8.61 

3.92 

8.15 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ... 

9.24 

9-53 

8.97 

Lehigh & Hudson River. 

7.51 

7.44 

6.03 

Lehigh & New England. 

10.42 

10.88 

9.55 

Lehigh Valley. 

8.8 7 

9.20 

8.81 

Long Island . 

21.92 

21.28 

20.02 

Monongahela.. 

16.42 

13.70 

13.15 

New York, Ontario & Western. 

6.53 

6.76 

5-80 

New York, Susqh. & Western. 

16.61 

18.12 

15.62 

New Jersey & New York. 

9.88 ! 

10.06 

10.41 

Perkiomen. 

6.71 

7-59 

7.31 

Pittsburgh & Shawmut. 

10.22 

10.29 

10.07 

Pittsburgh, Shawmut A Northern ... 

6.51 

6.29 

6.25 

Beading. 

10.39 

10.47 

9.93 

Ulster & Delaware. 

4.86 

4.78 

4.74 

West Jersey & Seashore. 

9-18 

8.73 

9.39 

Western Maryland. 

9.46 

8.49 

8.97 

Richmond, Fredksburg A Potomac * •. 

5.49 

5.48 

5.17 

Virginian. 

14.38 

13.92 

12.10 


Average 


9.79 


9.19 


Ton-Miles Revenue Freight 
per Mile of Hoad 


Average Miles Hauled 
Revenue Freight 


1927 

1926 

1925 

1927 

282,376 

293.371 

357.157 

25.45 

32.085 

30.734 

27,553 

16.46 

495.397 

352,923 

379.810 

101.11 

012,549 

3.097.289 

2.659.502 

156.99 



4,021,751 
4,039.361 
4,696,300 
4,369.607 
1.625.537 
3.85s,852 
437.286 
3.852.493 
1.257.429 
798,430 
101,980 

l,84l,00o 

1.528.302 

1.018,983 

5,843.631 

212,770 

469.396 

3,188,574 

3.672.972 

5,716,294 


4.205.687 

4,311.065 

5.030.895 

4,676^658 

1.542,367 

4,236,517 

452.297 

4,703.555 

1,420,815 

703.756 

113.172 

2.123,907 

1,301,730 

l'.078.705 

6 , 383.020 

247,914 

492,146 

3.831.531 

3,852.614 

6,216,946 


3,637.159 

, 3 . 838,413 

4,667.538 

3.863.592 

1.586.568 

3.953.970 

411,216 

4,061,626 

1,208,163 

772.898 

102,072 

2 . 040,295 

953.717 

914.935 

5.724,023 

272.253 

436,882 

2,655.679 

3.721.595 

5.083,342 



41.58 

175.49 

19.65 

32.21 

126.01 

20.63 

11.89 

38.61 

55.57 

98.24 


77-73 

34.37 

123.17 

96.03 

252.24 


25.75 

15.39 

86-37 

152.03 


101.91 
81.01 
35.27 
142.90 
91.71 
281.68 


82 . 

34. 

125 

94. 

319 . 


3,184,824 


114.78 


3.350.971 


3.633.175 


110.02 
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* 

« 


OPSBAXXB& AND BB V JBTU 


(Authority: Carriers 1 



Name of Bailroad 

Average Miles of Boad Operated 

Operating Serena 

h—---- 

a* 


1927 

1926 

1925 

1927 

1926 

r 

1925 



1. Baltimore A Ohio. 

[4) 5,641.78 

4 5 , 291.68 

H 5,294.04 

$ 246,078,510 

$ 252 . 361.83 

0 

$ 237.546.940 

$ 186 

1 

2. Chesapeake A Ohio. 

2,677*71 

2,646.31 

2,614.95 

133.042,174 

I33.974.03l 

1 

123,184.103 

89 


3 . Bessemer A Lake Brie. 

(2) 227.87 

# 228.03 

228.03 

13.410.859 

I6.972.12ff 

15.546,685 

9 


4. Brie . 

(3) 2 . 047.31 

• 2 , 051.22 

2,053.24 

108,357,165 

110,574,019 

104,252,181 

91 

* ! 

5 . Chicago & Brie . 

269.56 

269.56 

269.56 

14,121.190 

14,899,485 

14.291,275 

8 

t 1 

6 . Norfolk & Tee tern. 

2.241.75 

2,241.48 

2,240.96 

110,948,201 

120,409.038 

105.218,991 

69 

• 

7 . Hew Tork Central . 

( 1 ) 6 , 906.21 

**6,928.09 

6,930.60 

383.377,311 

399.537.749 

385.994,505 

293 

1 

V. 1 

8 . Pittsburgh & Lake Brie ... 

231.27 

231.46 

231.46 

31,785,820 

34.205.976 

32 . 026,689 

26 

1 

9 . Pennsylvania. 

10,513.98 

10 . 527.01 

10.515.34 

664.851,023 

709,817.451 

0 

672 . 136,962 

510 

A 

Total 1 to 9* iacl. 

30.757-44 

30,414.84 

30.378.18 

1,705,972,253 

1.792,751.70 

2 

1.690,198,331 

1.285 

* 

Total 1.3,4,5,7,8 and 9- 

25,837-98 

25.527.05 

25.522.27 

1,461,981,878 

1.538,368.63 

3 

1,461,795.237 

1,126 

% 

Total 1,4 # 5*7 aad 9 

25,378.84 

25 . 067.56 

25 , 062.78 

1,416.785,199 

1,487.190.53 

3 

1,414,221,863 

1,090 


£ Average (Passenger) Miles of Boad 4,542.80 
Average (Freight) Miles of Boad 5*196*29 


§ 



Same of Bailroad 


3. 

4. 

5 


1* Baltimore A Ohio .... 
2. Chesapeake A Ohio ... 
Bessemer A Lake Brie. 

Brie. 

„ Chicago A Brie. 

6 . Norfolk A Western ... 
7* New Tork Central • 

8 . Pittsburgh A Lake Brie 

Pennsylvania. 

Total 1 to 9 ind.. 
Total 1,3,4.5,7,84 9 
Total 1,4,5,7 aad 9- 


9. 


freight Berenae 


1927 


$ 203,567,887 
119,219.515 
13,031.756 
87.482.6l6 
12,300,286 
99.992,235 
234,381,109 
28 , 006,065 
U 61 . 612.156 
1 , 259 . 593.625 

1,040,381,875 

999,344.054 


1926 


$ 207,985.595 
119.155.159 
16,489,441 
89,012,090 
12,967,076 
108,703.463 
248,365,453 
30,087.882 
497.424,226 
1.330.190.385 
1.102.331.763 
1.055.754.44c 


1925 


$ 193.558.361 
108,283,190 
15.050,901 
82,267,198 
12,405,088 
93.370,357 
240,115.347 
27.881.373 
465.013.724 
1.237.945.539 
1.036.291.992 
993.353.718 


H Treigit 5 . 197 . 
Passenger 4,948.! 


( 1 ) Freight 6.859*9 

Passenger 6,112.; 
Mean 6,486.! 


| Tons Berenae freight j 


1926 

1925 

108,495,849 

71,023,263 

17.627.730 

44,168,001 

7,718,104 

54.846.560 

111 . 717,008 

37.976.843 

222,532.765 

676 , 106.123 

550,236.300 

494,631.727 

111,822,033 

67 , 863,293 

21,253.941 
43.794,665 
8 , 297.862 
58,188,077 
117 , 786,158 
41 . 260,196 
244,052.427 
714 . 318.652 

588.267.282 

525.753,145 

104,637.773 

63,996,306 

20 . 103,002 

40.354,772 

7.601,567 

50.266.557 

111 , 223,698 

37.550,530 

228,889.365 

664,623.570 

550.360.707 

492.707.175 


Ton-Mile* B 


1927 


20,841,869,236 

19,333.964.686 

1 . 861 , 968.720 

8.489.025,474 

1,672.480,745 

15.024,347,148 

22,300,002,940 

2,479.478,894 

45.167.610,352 


98,470.988,747 


20,93' 
19,79' 
2.29! 
8 , 65 * 
1.753 
16,71! 
23.63 1 
2,51! 
48,912 
145.221 
1108.70: 
103.893 
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NDERBILT EXHIBIT NO. 33. 

TATISTICS - CLASS I RAILROADS - DfTEBTZHBITORIAL USES 
1927, 1926 AND 1925 

"ual Reports on file with Interstate Coamerce Camnission) 






Exhibit »o. \J 
I.C.C. Docket Vo. 
Witness 


Operating Expenses 



Vet Operating Revenues 


Total Operating Income 


Net Operating Income 


1925 


1926 


8,521 

13.037 

2,143 

:3,209 

•1,4S8 

16,126 

19.836 

0.312 

> 8,662 

•3.334 

14,171 

11.716 


$ 186,306,273 
90.970.789 
9.867.893 
90,386,252 
8,787.244 
71,226,914 
298,931.038 
27.546.039 
550,360,578 
1.334.383,020 
1,172.185.317 
1,134,771.385 


1925 


1927 


1926 


1925 


1927 


1926 


1925 


1927 


1926 


$ 179.099.597 
88,981,419 
9,958.292 
84,757,361 
8,481,174 
67,934.815 
290.44o.958 
25.455.383 
527,139,347 
1,282,248,346 
1,125,332,112 

1.089,918.437 


$ 59,909.989 
43.309,137 
3.798.716 
16,733.956 
5.479.702 
41.252.075 
89.977.475 
5.465,508 
154,182,361 
420,108,919 
335.547,707 
326.283,483 


5 66,055.557 
43,003,242 
7.104,231 
20.187.767 
6,112,241 
49,182,124 
100,606,711 
6,659.937 
159,456,872 
458,368.682 
•366,183,316 
352.419,148 


% 58,447,343 
34,202,684 

5.588,393 

19,494,820 

5,810,101 

37,284,176 

95.553.547 

6.571,306 

144.997,615 

407.949,985 

336.463,125 

324,303,426 


$ 47,575,385 
34.535.496 
3.185.495 
12,468,809 
4.890,967 
30.938,335 
64,722,623 
3.460,148 
U8.323.OOl 
320.100,259 

254,626,428 

247,980,785 


$ 53.978.394 
34,747.619 
5.768,361 
15.792,532 
5.593.938 
38,094,793 
73.580,099 
4.503,996 

122,085,067 

354,144,799 

281,302,387 

271.030,030 


$ 48,329.023 
27,390.394 
4,750.201 
15.408,923 
5.100.512 
28,655,153 
70,082,723 
4,389.744 
113,016.964 
317,123.637 
261,078,090 
251.938.170 


\ 44,817,227 
36,320.830 
3,521.747 
12,125,137 
835.563 
34,010,951 
61,823,827 
8,005,294 
103.977.303 
305.437,879 
235,106,098 
223.579.057 


% 50.805.337 
37.011.025 
6,294,544 
16,527.-744 
1.524,979 
40.922,151 
72.158.492 
9,146.804 
106,432,757 
340,823.833 
262,890,657 
247.449,309 


• 43,034,087 
30.018*071 
5.315;147 
15,802 069 
1.728^551 
31.510.952 
67,920 550 
8,8911790 
100,108,008 
304,329.225 
242,800,202 
222 , 59^,265 


# Freight. 5,196.18 
Passenger 5,292.89 

(2) Freight 218.86 
Passenger 214.62 


## Freight 219.02 
Passenger 217.96 

(3) Passenger 1,791*21 


• Freight 2,051.22 
Passenger 1,791.06 

(4) Passenger 5.214.79 
Freight 5.539*35 


** Freight 6,881.85 
Passenger 6,129.90 
Mean 6,505.88 


7f/7^ 


/?> 


mue Freight 


1925 


1927 


Freight Train-Miles 


Mixed Train-Miles 


Total Revenue Train-Miles Freight Train-Miles Mixed Train-Miles Total Frt.and Mixed Train-Mils# 

T 1926 | 1925 1927 ] 1926 1 1925 1927 1 1926 1 1925 1927 ~] 1926 J| 1925 


19,459.442,692 

17,467,889.772 

2,045,187,492 

7.879,025,321 

1,590.255.039 

13,683,557.290 

22,46=3,486,692 

2,252,818,452 

44,842,971.253 

131,684,634,003 

100 .^ 3 , 186,941 

96,23.160,997 


43,260,564 

19.857.350 

1.464.556 

17.625.156 

2,383.265 

15.231.053 

67,167,114 

2,857.915 

114,753.786 

284,600,759 

249»512t356 

245,189.885 


42.559.781 

20,438.520 

1.793.035 

17.856,560 

2.596.245 

16,153.867 

69,583.297 

3.067.980 

22,180,003 

96.229.288 

9,636.901 


40,914,478 

19.736.897 

1.751,663 

16.997.274 

2.492,496 

15.271.254 

66.223.580 

2,929.186 

115.831,719 

282.148.547 
•247.140,396 

242.459.547 


24,100,053 

14,244,268 

1,101,298 

9.925.789 

1,628,896 

10.077.909 

26,333.996 

1.453.404 

52.-374.072 

141.239.685 

116,917.508 

114,362,806 


24,051.207 

14,772,692 

1.375.947 

10 . 127,069 

1,838,088 

11,088,962 

28.537.770 

1 , 661,490 

58.345.687 

151.798.912 


122,899.821 



,480 
14,047,595 
1.321,259 
9.319.529 

1.737,111 

10,216,991 
27,842.566 
1.524,338 
54,513.087 
143.162,956 
118,898,370 
116,052.773 


290,920 323.588 373.048 
64,336 80,713 68,227 
21,448 24,239 23,722 
48,397 109.154 171,348 

180,359 181,861 174.257 
207,033 179.191 202,055 

464,533 893.218 673.084 
1.277,026 1791.964 1685.741 
1.032,331 1529.390 1443.257 
1.010,88? 1505.15111419.535 


24,390.973 

14.308.604 
1,122,746 
9.974,186 
1 ,628,896 

10,258,268 

26,541.029 

1,453.404 

52.838.605 

142.516.7H 

117,949.839 

115.373,689 


24.374,795 

14.853.405 

1,400,186 

10.236,223 

1,838,088 

11,270,823 

28.716,961 

1,661,490 

59.238,905 

153.590,876 

127,466,648 

124,-404,972 


23.013.528 


• 1.737.m 

10.391,248 


1.524,338 

55.186.171 

44.848.697 


7,472,308 



















Name of Railroad 


Operating Revenue per Kile of Boad 


1. Baltimore & Ohio. 

2. Chesapeake & Ohio. 

3- Bessemer & Lake Erie. 

4. Brie . 

5* Chicago & Brie. 

6. Norfolk & Western. 

7* New York Central. 

8* Pittsburgh & Lake Brie .... 
9. Pennsylvania. 

Average 1 to 9» lncl. ... 
Average 1,3, *+.5.7,8 and 9 
Average 1,4,5,7 and 9 ... 


1927 


1925 

1927 

$ 43,617.18 

$ 47,690.30 

$ 44,870.64 

$ 32,998.19 

49,685.06 

50,626.73 

47,107.63 

33.5n.ll 

58,853.11 

74,429.34 

68,178.25 

42,182.57 

52,926.60 

53,906.46 

50,774.47 

44,752.97 

52,386.07 

55.273.35 

53,017.04 

32.057.75 

49,491.78 

53,718.54 

46.952.64 

31,090.05 

55.511.97 

57,669.25 

55.694.24 

42,483.48 

137.440.31 

147,783-53 

138,368.14 

113.807.72 

63,234.95 

67,428.21 

63.919.66 

48,570.44 

55.465.34 

58,943,32 

55,638.56 

41,806.57 

56,582.67 

60,264.25 

57,275.28 

43,596.06 

55,825.45 

59.327.29 

56,427.17 

42,968.93 


Operating Expenses per Mile of Boad 
1927 r 1926 f 1925 


$ 35,207.39 
34,376-47 
43.274.53 
44,064.63 
32,598.47 
31.776.73 
43.1U7.67 
li9.OO9.93 

52.280.51 
43,872.76 
45.919.3U 

45.268.52 


1927 


$ 33.830.42 

34.027.96 

U3.670.98 

Ui.279.8l 

31.U63.03 

30,315.05 

41,907-04 

109.977.46 

50.130.51 

42.209.52 
44,092.16 

43.487.53 


$ 10,618.99 
16,173.95 
l6.670.5U 
8.173.63 
20 , 328.32 
18,401.73 
13,028.49 

23.632-58 

14.664.51 
13.658.77 
12,986.61 

12.856.52 


Name of Railroad 

freight Revenue 
per Train-Mile 

Ton-Miles Revenue freight 
per Mile of Road 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1. Baltimore & Ohio. 

$ 8.37 

$ 8.56 

$ 8.44 

3,762,512 

4,029.315 

3.744,123 

2. Chesapeake & Ohio. 

8.33 

8.04 

7.68 

7.220,336 

7,481.152 

6,680,009 

3. Bessemer & Lake Brie. 

11.61 

11.84 

11.26 

s.507.578 

10,497.768 

9,337,903 

4. Erie . 

8.77 

8.72 

8.70 

4,144,541 

4,214,293 

3,832.473 

3* Chicago A Brie. 

7.55 

7.05 

7.14 

6,204,484 

6,496,685 

5.899.447 

6. Horfolk A Western . 

9.79 

9.68 

9.03 

6,702,062 

7.459,095 

6,106,114 

7* New York Central. 

8.38 

s.66 

8.57 

3.250.743 

3.434.285 

3.263,666 

8. Pittsburgh A Lake Brie. 

19.27 

18.11 

18.29 

10,721,144 

10.874,518 

9.733.079 

9* Pennsylvania. 

8.74 

8.45 

8.47 

4,295.957 

4,646,344 

4.264.529 

Average 1 to 9, incl. 

8.84 

8.66 

8.55 

4.459.757 

4,774.784 

4.334.843 

Average 1,3,4.5,7,8 and 9.. 

8.82 

8.65 

8.61 

3.979.120 

4,258,519 

3,939.038 

Average 1,4,5,7 and 9 . 

8.66 

8.49 

8.46 

__ 

3,880,043 

‘ 4,144,448 

3,839.765 


1927 


Average Miles Hauls 
Revenue freight 


1926 


192.10 

272.22 

105.63 

192.20 

216.70 

273.93 

199.61 

65.29 

202.97 

202.88 

186.85 

199.09 


187.24 

291.73 

108.18 

197.65 
211.05 
287.33 

200.65 
61.00 

200.42 

203.30 

184.79 

197.60 















































1049 


97 


Revenue per Mile of 

Roadj 

1926 

.Ml 

Iv^i 

....jW 

■ 


$ 12,482.91 

16,250.26 

31,154.SI 
9,841.83 

22,674.88 
21,941.81 

14,521.58 
28,773-60 

15,147.40 

15,070.56 

14,344.91 

14,058.77 


$ 11,040.22 
13.079.67 

24,507.27 
9,494.66 
21,554.01 

16,637.59 
13,787.20 
23.390.68 
13.789-15 
13,429-04 
13,183.12 
12,939-64 


1927 


$ 8,432.69 

12 , 897-40 

13,979.44 

6,093.31 

18,143.89 

13,800.97 

9.371.66 

14,961.51 

11,253.87 
10,407.24 
9,854.73 
9,771.16 


1926 


1925 


i 


$ 10,200.62 

13,130.59 
25.296.50 
7.699.09 
20,752.11 
16,995.37 
10,620.55 
19,459.07 

ll.597.3i 

11,643.81 

ll.Oi9.77 

10,811.98 


i 


$ 9,128.95 
10,474.54 

20,831.47 
7,504.69 
18,921.62 
12,786.99 
10,112.07 
18,965.U5 
10,747-82 
10.439.19 
10,229.42 
10,052.28 


pet Operating Income per Kile of Road 

1927 i 

1926 

!925 I 


$ 7,943.81 
13,564.14 
15.455.07 

5.922.47 
3,100.84 
15,171.61 
8.951.92 
34,614.49 
9.889.43 
9.930.53 
9.099-24 
8,809.66 


I 



9,600.98 

13.985-90 

27,604.02 

8,057.52 

5,657.29 

18,256.75 

10,415.35 

39.517.86 

10,110.45 

11,205.84 

10,298.51 

9,871-30 


$ 8,128.78 

11,479.41 
23,308.98 
7,696.16 
6,412.49 
14,061.36 
9,800.10 
38,416.10 

9,520.19 

10,018.02 

9.513.27 

9,120.83 


$ 36,749.42 
44,522.94 
59,543.80 

42,730.52 

45.630.97 

44,604.54 

34,166.49 

121,096.84 

43,904.61 

40,952.47 

40,265.60 

39.377.06 


$ 110,025.79 
45,026.91 
75,287.37 
43.394.71 

48,104.60 
48,496.29 
36,089.93 
129,991.70 
47.252.19 
43,734.91 

43,182.89 
42.U6.36 


$ 37,241.88 

41,409.28 
68.719-30 
40,067.01 
46,019-77 
41,665.34 
34,885.78 
120,458.71 

44,222.41 
40,751-14 
40,603.44 
39,634.86 


L925 



U.97 

59.99 

35-92 

67 

32 


Average Revenue per 
Ton-Mile of freight 

Operating Ratio 

Average Revenue 
per Ton of freight 

Ten-Mile# Revenue Treigit 
per Train-Mile 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1927 

1926 

1925 


1926 

1925 


♦ .00977 

* .00993 

$ .00995 

« 

75.65 

73-83 

75-40 

$ 1.87627 

$ 1.85997 

* 1.84979 

856.67 

861.55 

848.68 

.00617 

.00602 

.00620 

67.45 

67.90 

72.23 

1.67860 

1-75581 

1.69202 

1,351.21 

1,335.36 

1,239.30 

.00700 

.00717 

.00736 

71.67 

58.14 

64.05 

• 73*328 

.77583 

.74869 

1,658.41 

1,650.76 

1,529.78 

.01031 


.01045 

84.56 

81. 74 

81. 30 

1.98068 

2.03249 

2.03860 

850.71 

847.25 

832.23 

.00735 

.00740 

.00780 

61.20 

58.98 

59.35 

1.59369 

1.56270 

1.63191 

1,026.76 

952.75 

915-46 

•00666 

.00650 

.00682 

62.82 

59.15 

64.57 

1.82313 

1.86814 

1.85750 

1,470.60 

1,488.92 

1.323-08 

.01051 

.010509 

.01069 

76.53 

74.82 

75-24 

2.09799 

2.I0S6O 

2.15885 

841.63 

824.08 

801.88 

.01130 

•01195 

.01238 

82.81 

80.53 

79.48 

.73745 

.72922 

.74250 

1,705.98 

1,514.91 

1,477.90 

.01022 

.01017 

.01037 

76.81 

77.54 

78.43 

2.07436 

2.03819 

2.03161 

854.82 

831.26 

£16*77 

.0091s 

.00916 

.00940 

75*37 

74.43 

75.86 

1.86301 

1.86218 

1.86263 

883.82 

945.53 

909.12 

.01012 

.01014 

.01031 

77.05 

76.20 

76.98 

1.89079 

1.87386 

1.88293 

871.66 

852.83 


.01015 

.01016 

.01032 

76.97 

76.30 

77.07 

2.02038 

2.00808 

2.01612 

853.50 

835.10 

819*22 


BEST COPY AVAILA 




from tho original bound volume 



































ANDERB] 


I 

QPgRATIKS AMD BXVXMUX STATISTIC! 


(Authority: Carriers' Annual Beporl 


Same of Bailroad 


Average Miles of Bond Operated 


Operating Bevenues 



1927 


1926 


1925 


1927 


1926 


1925 


1927 


Atlantic A St. Lasrance . 1 66 . 7 s 

Bangor A Aroostook .. 613.88 

Central Hew ttiglanri . (1) 

Central Temont. 408.14- 

Boston A Maine. 2,083*99 

Maine Central. 1,121.23 

Hew Tork, Hew Haven A Hartford (1). 2,174.58 

Butland . 413.01 


166.78 

615.44 

275.20 

433.34 

2,180.14 

1,121.24 

1.917.01 

413.01 


166.78 

616.02 

287.60 


$ 2,716,788 
7,401,075 


2,262.38 

1 , 198.61 

1.935.35 

413.01 


8.259.571 

77.848,374 

20.217,535 

139.824,315 

6,197.106 


* 2.429.559 
6.927,603; 
7.942.962 
9.089.724 
81,625.376 
20,423,812 
135.065,836 
6.759.524 


$ 2,502.34^ 
6,862,48? 

7.407.229 

8.463.639 

81.628.764 

20.070.58^ 

133.755.625 

6,440,041 


$ 2,504.6 

4.956.5 


7.635.1 

61,835.9 

16,073,4 

100 . 278,2 

5.556.6 


Total. 6,981.26 7.122.16 7,313.29 262,464,764 270,464,396 267 . 130 , 71 ^ I 198.840,2 




lame of Bailroad 


freight Berenoe To ns fierame Treight 

1927 r 1926 1 1925 1927 1 1926 t 1925 1 


Atlantic A St. Lawrence . $ 2,075.988 k 2,007,381 $ 1,941,987 

Bangor A Aroostook . 6,371.217 5.852,025 5.867.703 

Central Hew Xngland. (1) 7.796,110 7,076,721 

Central Vermont . 6,276,079 6,860.719 6.318,716 

Boston A Maine. 50.055,426 51.813.305 51.422.292 

Maine Central. 14,646.865 14.572,299 14,265.126 

Hew Tork, Hew Haven A Hartford . 75,435,062 69.551.l63 67.983.308 

Jutland . 3.599.201 3,935.875 3.787.229 


2.205.137 

2,151.155 


4.433,980 
23.261,842 
7.846,058 
29.970.356 
2,188,964 


2 , 101,156 1,859.678 179 . 702.286 

2.000.553 2,088,773 284, 

9.380.197 8 , 216,816 

4 . 911.695 4.594.482 455 . 

24.U3.359 23,573.777 2.85^. 
7.704,978 7.403.651 889. 

29,778.516 28,294.849 3.851. 
2.321.590 2,194,041 237.1 


Total. 158,459.838 162,388,877 


72.O57.492 



























tie 
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T EXHIBIT NO. 34. 


. CLASS Z RAILROADS - NSW SNGLAND LOSS 
7, 1926 AND 1925 

on file with Interstate Commerce Commission) 


Exhibit No.VJTj^ 
I.C.C. Docket Noi 
Witness 


operating expenses 


Net Operating Revenues 


Total Operating Income 


Net Operating Income 


1926 

1925 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1927 

1926 

$ 2,330.124 

$ 2,416,259 

$ 212,145 

$ 299.435 

$ 86,084 

$ 35.713 

$ 134,168 

$* 95.902 

$• 673.975 

$•566,422 

4,829,408 

4.913.867 

2,444,478 

2,098.195 

1,948,621 

1,847,651 

1,545.502 

1 ,376.181 

2,086,304 

1,890,047 

5.567.289 

5.590.531 


2.375.673 

1 ,816,698 


2.047.533 

1.537.114 

149.667 

1.572.318 

7.426.750 

7.357.918 

624,386 

1,662,974 

1,105.721 

390,785 

1.439.154 

867,056 

1,209.374 

62.355.456 

62.987.463 

16,012,872 

19,269.920 

18,641,301 

12.436.597 

16.177.840 

15,434.777 

9.500,773 

12,841,103 

15.843.270 

15.667.792 

4,144,084 

4.580,542 

4,402,795 

2,769,588 

3.349.048 

3 .216.138 

2,452.653 

3.133.026 

99,540.261 

97.745.382 

39.546.063 

35,525.575 

36,010,243 

33.091.66o 

30,129.475 

31.095.374 

25.235,284 

23.204,053 

5.529,382 

5.449.501 

640,467 

1,230,142 

990.540 

379.843 

873.085 

679.905 

435.101 

970.496 

203 .421,940 

202,128,713 

63.624,595 

67.042,456 

65,002,003 

50,951.837 

55.695.805 

54.110.563 

39.185.807 

44,253.995 


42.3M. 



1925 


147,023.158 
269,6®, 735 
5si.276.22g 
459.2-f3.502 
2,955,885,209 
854.533.856 
3,119,103.285 
259,183.582 


8.645.967.555 


1927 


691,144 

1,412,308 

1.855,211 

14,877,408 

4.066,721 

19.586,410 

1,717,090 



1925 

633.890 

1.385.302 

1,033.438 

2.083.944 

15.254,664 

4,098.623 

18,957.289 

1.829,875 

636,065 

1.377.143 

1.122,457 

2,022,255 

15.861,072 

4,094,576 

19.572.642 

1.835.631 

45.277.025 

46.521,841 


1927 


395.614 

661.213 

904,669 

5.697.601 

1.855,345 

6,705,781 

558.903 



353.360 
620,043 
845,745 
1.030.987 
5.782,031 
1.879.968 
5.920.455 
588.947 


17.021,536 


1925 


361,503 
634,718 
799.370 
960,005 
6 , 001,966 
1,836,526 
5,666,781 
592,7 


1927 

1926 

1925 

■BSI 

157.155 

44.547 

39.306 

135.068 

252,942 

7.045 

148,978 

46,039 

23.189 

60,398 

183.920 

68,213 

34,057 

159.043 

49,249 

43.666 

83.748 

191.658 

l £:$ 

395.614 

818,368 

949,216 

5.736.907 

1.990.413 

6.958,723 

565.948 

636.063 

564.794 

713.477 

17.415.189 


353.360 

769.021 

891,784 

l,054,17o 

5,842,429 

2,063.888 

5,988,668 

623,004 


36I.503 

793.761 

848,619 

1,003,671 

6,085.714 

2 , 028,184 

5.801,758 




BEST COPY AV 

• • 

from the original hound vol 









































Same of Bailroad 


Atlantic & St. Lasrtnca. 

Bangor A Aroostook. 

Central Hew England. 

Central Vermont. 

Boston A Maine... 

Maine Central. 

Hew Toxic, Hew Bawen A Hartford •.. 
Butland. 



« 


Bane of Bailroad 


Atlantic A St. lavrence . 

Bangor A Aroostook .... 

Central Hev . 

Central Yexaont . 

Boston A Maine. 

Maine Central . 

Hev York, Hev Haven A Hartford ... 
Butland. 


Averages 


Operating Revenue per Mile of Hoad 


Operating Expenses per Mile of Hoad 


pet Operat 


1927 

1926 

1925 


1926 

1925 

$ 16,289.65 
12,056.22 
(1) 

20,237.10 

37,273.94 

18,030.76 

64,299.46 

15,004.74 

37.595.61 

$ 15,766.64 

ll.256.34 

28.862.51 
20,975.96 
37.349.67 
18.215.38 

70.456.51 

16,366.49 

1 37.975.05 

$ 15.003,85 
11,140.04 
25.755.32 
19.531.17 
35.986.22 
16,742.09 
68,342.38 
15.592.94 

36,526.75 

$ 15,017.64 
8,074.21 

18,707.27 

29,608.48 

14.334.91 

46.113.85 

13.454.01 

28,482.00 

$ 13.971.24 

7,847.08 

20,229.98 

17.138.39 

28,536.12 

14.130.13 

51,924.75 

13,388.00 

28,561.83 

$ 14,487-70 
7.976.80 
19.438.56 
16.979-55 

27.763-23 

13.069.45 1 
50,505.27 
13;194.60 

1 

27.638.55 


1927 


1.272.C 

3.982.0 


1.529.8 
7,665.4 

3.695.8 
18 , 185.6 

1.550.7 


9.113.6 



Treight Revenue | 

per IraixHCile j 

Ton-Miles Revenue Treigxt 
per Mile of Hoad 

--— ■ 

A 

verage Miles 
Bevexxus Fr 


KgjJI 

1926 

1925 

1927 

1926 

1925 

192 

r 

1926 

• 

♦ 5.25 

$ 5.68 

♦ 5.37 

1,077,481 

956,690 

881,539 

81.49 

75.9 

e 

7-98 

7.80 

7.61 


422,203 

437.792 

132.40 

129.8 

e 

(1) 

8.82 

8.50 


2,426,377 

2,021.127 



71.1 

• 

6.67 

6.55 

6.35 

1.116,347 

1,214,905 

1,059,846 

102. 

76 

107.1 

e 

8.74 

8.89 

8.47 

1.370.994 

1.393.118 

1,306.538 

122.1 

SO 

125.9 

• 

7.36 

7.20 

7.18 

793,632 

778,756 

712,818 

113.42 

113.3 

• 

10.92 

11.64 

11.76 

1.739.146 

1,712,911 

1.576,264 

128. 

52 

112.7 

• • 

6.38 

6.37 

6.01 

mm 

626,261 

627.548 

108. 

58 

111.4 

• 

9.10 

9.23 

9.04 

1,254,246 

1.283,500 

1,182,227 

121. 

52 

111.0 
















































Berenne per Mile of Bcad| Operating Income per Mile of Boad |Het Operating Income per Mile of Hoad 


Prei^tit Bevenue per Mile of Road 


1.795.40 

3.409.26 

8.-632.53 

•3.837.57 

8.813.55 

4,025.25 

12,531.76 

2.978.49 


516.15 

3.163.24 

6,316.76 

2,551.62 

2,222.99 

3.672.64 

17.837-11 

2.398.34 


214.13 

3.009.79 

957.42 

5.962.23 

2,470.02 

15,217.49 

919.69 


804.46 

2,511.21 

7,440.16 

3.321-07 

7.420.55 

2.926.91 

15.716.91 
2.113-95 


9,413.22 2,222.20 7.298.37 7.820.07 


1925 

1927 

$ * 575.02 

$• 4,041.10 

2.233.99 

3.398.55 

5.344.62 


2,000.87 

366.71 

6.822.36 

4.559-81 

2,682.78 

2.187.37 

16,067.05 

11,604.67 

1,646.22 

1.053.49 

7,398.94 

5 .613.00 


926 


$* 3.396.22 
3.071.05 
5.713.36 
2,790.22 
5,890.04 
2.794.25 
12,104.29 
2,349.81 


1925 


$* 4,548.52 
2,771.16 
3.783-24 
1.501.15 
5,424.41 
2.589-51 
12,051.98 
1.904.71 


1927 


$ 12,447.46 $ 

10,378.60 

15.377.27 
24,023.64 
13,062.63 
34.689.49 

8,714.56 


12,036.10 

9,508.69 

28,328.89 

15,832.12 

23,766.04 

12.996.59 

36,221.06 

9,529.73 


6,213.56 5,785.45 22,697.88 22,800.51 


$ 11.644. 


24,829.53 

14,581.43 

22,729.26 


35.127-1 


1925 


79.06 

129.11 

70.74 

99.96 

125.39 

115.42 

110.24 

118.13 


▲▼erase Revenue per 
Ton-Mile of Freight 


1927 


1926 


1927 


Operating B&tio 


1926 


▲▼eras* Bevenue 
per Ton of Freight 


1927 


Ton-Miles Revenue Freight 
per Train-Mile 


1925 


1926 


$ 1.04426 
2.80916 
.86907 


454.24 

356.86 


451.54 

346.44 

755.23 

502.70 









































Name of Bailroad 


Per Cent Mileage 
in Western Trunk 
Line Territoiy i 


0-roup A: 

Chicago ft Alton . 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Chicago ft North Western.. 

Chicago, St. Panl, Minneapolis ft Omaha .... 

Chicago, Milwaukee ft St. Paul . 

Chicago Oreat Western . 

Oreen Bay ft Western . 

Minneapolis ft St. Louis . 

Minneapolis, St. Paul ft Sault Ste. Mauris .. 

Quincy, Omaha ft Kansas City... 

Toledo, Peoria ft Western... 

Totals .. 


100.00 

98.05 

100.00 

100.00 

75.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

98.71 

100.00 

100.00 


Group B: 

Chicago, Bock island ft Pacific 

Great Northern... 

Illinois Central . 

Missouri Pacific .. 

Wahash . 

Totals . 


65.07 

g.® 

60.31 

59.63 

63.74 


Group C: 

Atchison, Topeka ft Santa ?e 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas.. 

Northern Pacific... 

Union Pacific.. 

Totals.. 


34.77 

29.61 


39.90 

40.33 


QPSBATING AND B272NUB STATISTICS 

1927 


(Authority: Carriers' Annual aepc 


Average Miles of Hoad. Operated 


1927 


1,037-48 

9,390.00 

8,465.15 

1,746.53 
11,208-58 
1,495.68 
234.15 
1,627.80 
4,395.71 
249.75 


warn 


30,523. 


9,428.14 

1.799.31 

6,669.95 




1.055.92 

9.403.79 
8,453.91 
1,802.08 
11,192.90 
1,496.06 

234.15 

1 . 627.80 

4,400.37 

250.02 




30.499.39 


1,799.31 


21.070.73 1 21,459.63 


BEST COPY AVAILAB 

• • 

from the original hound volume 




1925 


1,055.92 
9,398.62 
8,467.56 
1,841.76 
11.204.99 
06 

1 


40,090.33 

40,170.40 

7.569.3s- 

7.565-31 

8,164.14 

8,188.21 

4,904.59 

4,874.58 

7,361.11 

7.347.09 


$ 28,34 

156.32 

150,13 

26,84 

162,94 

24,44 

1,51 

14,41 

49,15 

SC 

1.76 




































T EXHIBIT NO. 35. 


CLASS I HOADS - 1SSTEHN THOSE LINS 
1926 AND 19,25 


u -in: 


JTOHT 


ts on file with Interstate Commerce Commission) 


Operating Revenues 

Operating Expense* 

m 

1926 

1925 

• 


1926 

.728 

$ 31,474.823 

$ 31.077.084 

$ 22,263.945 

$ 24,209.304 

,454 

161,317,442 

159.155,178 

m, 917.503 

116,462,808 

.960 

154,335.724 

148,538.269 

116,994,267 

120,588,383 

,104 

26.433,019 

26,850,133 

21,800,245 

21.272,949 

.819 

l6o,538,44o 

162,020,693 

133.505.998 

128,401,168 

.753 

25,359.000 

24,502,760 

19,722,210 

20,027,496 

,393 

1,645,802 

1.578,446 

1,226,558 

1,271,312 

.217 

14,733,725 

15.074.273 

12,842.315 

13.305.390 

,009 

46,856,739 

49.670.264 

35.735,614 

35.696.798 

.175 

940,438 

1.010,855 

892.059 

960,533 

.745 





,357 

625,159.997 

* 

621.095.022 


483,719.949 


130.768,559 

124,398,673 

98,270,642 

98,126,841- 

,005 

117.383.909 

114,924,960 

78.355,579 

75,285,464 

,064 

158,328,258 

153,503,185 

118,982,762 

121.678,777 

,405 

133.990,294 

130,831,661 

99,565,998 

102,851,943 




51.379.147 


,553 

612,164,361 

593.568,780 


450,408,705 

,929 

209,337,547 

196,439,057 

142.754.973 

134.803.587 

,540 

35.532.896 

35.325.003 

23.363.037 

23,648,621 

,816 

97.351.042 

97.864.554 

67,854.738 

68,260.944 

Joi 



■-j3.255.234 

74.044.571 

,893 


439.760,005 

307.207,982 

300,757.723 


1052 




Nat Operating Baranuaa 

-55—r- 


1925 


$ 23,426,971 
116,671.868 
115,626,056 

21,480,708 

130,449.632 

19,812,718 

1,140,676 

13,220.168 

36,075,537 

1,093,490 

.1 , 682,7 98 

480,680,622 


1927 


$ 6.081,783 
44,402,951 
33.138.693 
5,046,859 
29,436,821 
4,722,543 
352.835 
1,570.902 
13.U21.395 
• 84,884 
217.209 
138,307,107 


* 7.265,519 
44,854,634 
33,747.341 
5.160.070 
32.i37.272 

5.331.504 
374.490 
1,428,335 
11,159.941 
• 20.095 
1* 511 
141,440,047 


96,241,696 

75,827,288 

117.904,258 

102,276,499 

51.080.424 

443.330,165 


34,657,283 

39,548,426 

36,839.302 

26,162,407 

. 15.729.OO7 
152,936,425 


32,641,718 

42,098,445 

36,649,481 

31 , 138.251 

19,227.661 

161,755.65b 


134.797,467 

22,861,649 

69.972,476 

--71.609.424 


63.538,956 

11.873,503 

27.720,078 

40.148.T74 

143,280,911 


74,533.960 

11,884,275 

29.090.098 

155,436,070 




1925 


> 7.650,ui 
42,483,310 
32,912,21? 
5.369..42T 
31,571,o6| 
4.690,1 

437. no 

1,854,105 

13.594,727 

* 82,635 

* 65.731 
140,414,400 


28,156,977 

39.097.672 

35.598.927 

28,555,162 

18.829.877 


150,238,615 


6l.64l.590 

12,463,354 

27 . 892,078 
38 . 521.961 

140,518,989 


,-r 



299*241,011 




















Name of Railroad 


Group A: 

Chicago A Alton. 

Chicago, Burlington A Quincy. 

.Chicago A North Western.. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis A Omaha .... 

Chicago, Milwaukee A St. Paul. 

Chicago Great Western. 

Green Bay A Western. 

Minneapolis A St. Loui^. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul A Sault Ste. Marie .. 

Quincy, Omaha A Kansas City. 

Toledo, Peoria A Western. 

Totals . 


Group B: 

Chicago, Rock Island A Pacific 

Great Northern. 

Illinois Central . 

Missouri Pacific . 

Wabash.. 

Totals. 


Group C: 

Atchison, Topeka A Santa Je 

M1 ssour 1-Kan sas- Texas. 

Northern Sacific. 

Union Pacific. 

Totals . 


Total Operating Income 


Vet Operating Income 


1927 


1925 

1927 


1926 


$ 4,844,1)06 

$ 6,022,650 

♦ 6,359.094 

♦ 2,733,521 

$ 3,' 

r mm ■ 

J86.403 

$4. 

32.674,980 

33.315,489 

31,457.885 

28,143,308 

29, 

355.831 

28. 

23,321,424 

24,429,447 

22.861,117 

3P»257»694 

22.; 

095.139 

21. 

3.712,763 

3,873,197 

3.798,092 

2,679.421 

3, 

180.089 

3. 

20.525.119 

23,200,202 

22,566,163 

14,072.995 

is.: 

394.933 

16, 

3,675.720 

4,196,201 

3.685,931 

1,962,446 

2.1 

467,147 

2. 

257.199 

260,724 

332.976 

223.694 

245.194 


858,168 

674,892 

1.090.215 

184,694 

222,173 


10,447,488 

8,347.407 

10.322,495 

8,663,348 

7.007.261 

8, 

• 142,457 

* 76.650 

* 139,251 

• 179.302 

• 113.383 

* 


• 74.091 



* ; 


• 

100,371.802 

104,169,468 

-102,178,928 

78,811.914 


513,591 

85. 

26,961,891 

25.399.763 

21,331,684 

21,927,424 

20.^84,479 

16. 

30.502.604 

32,383.299 

29,287,882 

29.202,540 

3l.kso.429 

28, 

26,784,861 

26.301,489 

24.657.009 

25,615.628 

26,002,012 

25. 

21,346,800 

25,488,846 

23,253.239 

16.899.498 

20,533.786 

18. 





12.5&L0S3 

12. 

118.527.796 

125.363.995 

114,065,042 

103.256.767 

110,862,789 

100, 

45.647,854 

55,761/175 

45.677.958 

45.893.631 

55. 

+93.701 

45. 

9.407.539 

9,115,362 

10,314.629 

9.378.298 

9, 

520,903 

10. 

18.792.944 

19,918.278 

18,519,808 

22.592.837 

24. 

213.700 

22. 

31.443.522 


31.532.285 

27.574.669 

27.; 

552.064 

28. 

105.291.859 


106,044,680 

105.439.435 

U7.f 

380.368 

107. 


• Deficit.. 

I Authority * fettling ladiibl 






































1053 


105 


Freight Revenue 


1927 



1925 


1927 


Tone Bevenue freight 


1926 


Ton-Miles Revenue Freight 

1927 

1926 

1925 


06,325 

92.65S 

27.319 

25xM2fi 

21.792 


$ 19.U43.550 
118,497,414 
10S.330.U2S 
20.071.439 
127,804,440 
19,189.732 
1,431.175 
12 , 589.120 
39.710.734 

581.174 


9,257.335 


99,556,239 

94.U05.030 

12l.U55.679 

100,788,411 


150,943.614 
28.642,706 
75.462.955 
88.165.831 


I 22,099.283 
121,410,650 
110.229,475 
19,348,006 
124,4)5.026 
20.031.749 
1.493.372 

12.792,276 

36.745,437 

661,078 



$ 21.827,472 
118,670,808 
104,888,463 
19.566,923 
i25.67i.654 
18,844,283 
1,408,261 
13.021.838 


1.196.444 


5.240,194 


91.079.702 

90,098,763 

117.239.589 

104,315.277 


RWSftlWH 


10,622,601 
42,182,667 
58.537.279 
10,340,900 
49,289,106 
6.897,361 
1,082,088 
6,468,551 
17.404,506 
444,378 


12.690.033 

43.934,446 

58.984,276 

9.877,181 

49.003,529 

7.169.345 
1.039.605 
6.585,189 
16,483,551 
547.792 
1.215.1 



70,197.684 I 477.577.161 I 458,066,864 I I78.632.ll8 I 184,101,763 


153.778.647 

28,410,077 

76,226,065 

87.695.480 



141.369.105 
27.849.538 
76.301.308 
83.764.008 


329.283.959 


37.111,996 

8.771.800 

23.102.319 




88,056,914 


38.597.bi3 

8.753.962 

22.984,526 
18.828.12 


83,1 


12,898,974 

43,308,852 

55.744,981 

10,229,947 

49.589.057 

6,601,962 


6,510,999 

16,986.075 


204,621,67 


30,751.628 

33.494,620 

49,565.740 

4o.380.712 


1 , 868 , 

11,942, 

8.590, 

1,639. 

12,529. 

1.997, 

102 , 

1,203. 

3,620, 

33. 


921.788 
859.045 
153.514 
503,670 
704,365 
300,610 
775,361 
997,423 
858.585 
635.596 
8.078 


2,144, 

12.651. 

8.687, 

1.540, 

11.978. 

2,088, 

102 , 

1,249. 

3.311, 

40, 


596,234 

221,639 

781,924 

474,889 

810.935 

988,772 

889,000 

681.259 

452,227 

495,684 







2,143,418,484 

12,298,287,741 

8,286,548,010 

1.579.745.593 

11,966.830,189 

1,966,893.541 

95.344,000 

1,216,604,320 

3,509.842,251 

47,119,431 


ICKMftl&fl 


43.182,705.298 


7.590,824,771 

8,517.913.981 

13.309.894,987 

9,564,422,764 



84,439.517 28,252,376,112 128,514,467,194 I 27,105.054,479 


193* X.C.C. Docket 17000, £x Parte 87 sab. 1. 























Name of Railroad 


Group A: 

Chicago A Alton.. 

Chicago, Burlington A Quincy.. . 

Chicago A North Western... 

Chicago, St* Paul, Minneapolis A Omaha ... 

Chicago, Milwaukee A St. Paul .;. 

Chicago Great Western ... 

Green Bay A Western. 

Minneapolis A St. Louis. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie • 

Quincy, Omaha A Kansas City. 

Toledo, Peoria A Western.*. 

Average.. 

Group B: 

Chicago, Hock Island A Pacific....... 

Great Northern.i. 

Illinois Central.1. 

Missouri Pacific .1. 

Wahash...;. 

Average. 

Group C: 

Atchison, Topeka A Santa Pe.. 

Mi s sourl-Eansas-Texas .i # 

Northern Pacific .i # 

Union Pacific.;. 

Average.. 



27.332 

16,648 


} 29,SOS 

17.155 

18,245 

14,668 

14,342 

16.951 

7.029 

9.051 

10,648 

3.761 


. 15,384.09 15,563 



♦ 29.431 
16,934 
17.542 
14.579 
14,460 
16.378 
6,741 
9,221 
11,285 
4,030 


17.561 

14,442 

31.771 

17,080 

26*586 



17.285 

14.335 

32,480 

18,237 

28.402 


20,071 


22,555 

19,74s 

14,568 



19.431 


21,374 

19.633 

14,621 

29.866 


21,380 
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fxhlMt Vo._ 

I.C.C. Docket Vo. 

fitness 

Sheet 2. 


Het Operating Hevenue 

] Operating Income 

Vet Operating Income 

Freight Hevcmae 1 

per Mile of Hoad 

per 

Mile of Hoad 

per Mile of Hoad 

per Mile of Ba 

Etd 

■927 

1926 

1925 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1927 

1926 

1925 

>,S62 

$ 6,881 

$ 7.245 

$ 4,669 

* 5.704 

$ 6,022 

$ 2.635 

$ 3.775 

$ 4,307 

$ 18.741 

$ 20,929 

$ 20,672 

^729 

4,770 

4,520 

3.480 

3,543 

3,347 

2,997 

3,186 

2.993 

12.697 

12,987 

12,626 

5,914 

3,989 

3.887 

2.755 

2,888 

2.700 

2.393 

2,636 

2,493 

12.797 

13.031 

12,387 

>,890 

2,863 

2,916 

2,126 

2,149 

2,062 

1.534 

1.765 

1.749 

11,492 

10,736 

10,624 

>,627 

2,872 

2,818 

1.831 

2,073 

2,014 

1.256 

1.643 

1.506 

11,406 

11,118 

11,216 

5.157 

3,564 

3.135 

2,458 

2.805 

2,464 

1.312 

1,649 

1.396 

13.148 

13.722 

12.596 

-.507 

1,600 

1,869 

1,098 

1,113 

1,422 

955 

1.047 

1.130 

6,112 

6,378 

6,014 

965 

877 

1.134 

527 

415 

667 

113 

136 

223 

7.734 

7.859 

7.966 

5,053 

2,536 

3.089 

2.377 

1.897 

2.345 

1,971 

1,592 

2.035 

9.034 

8.351 

8,956 

340 

• SO 

* 329 

* 570 

* 307 

* 555 

• 718 

• 453 

* 703 

2.327 

2,644 

2,887 

907 

4 

* 265 

823 


• 627 


* 512 

• 954 

6.715 

4.861 

4.817 

(,449.82 

3,521 

3.490 

2,503-64 

2,593 

2,540 

1,965.86 

2.179 

2,116 

11.705 

11.711 

11^3 

t,57S 

4.315 

3.720 

3,562 

3.357 

2,818 

2,897 

2,708 

2,206 

13.153 

12.769 

12,034 

^844 

5,141 

4.744 

3,736 

3,955 

3,553 

3.577 

3.820 

3,431 

11.563 

11,400 

10.932 

r ,5H 

7,518 

7.302 

5.461 

5.396 

5.058 

5.223 


5.152 

24.764 

25,132 

24,049 

5.554 

4,238 

3.892 

2,900 

3,469 

3.169 

2,296 

wMM 

2,455 

13,692 

14,688 

14,217 

L231 

7.617 

- 7.460 

5.123 

6.256 

-6.155 

3.808 


4.854 

21.590 

22.663 

21.920 

5,010 

5,303 

4.918 

3.883 

4,110 

3/734 

3.383 

3.635 

3,285 

15,404 

15&9 

14,995 

i.74o 

8,031 

6,707 

4,842 

6,008 

4,970 

4,868 

5.979 

4.962 

16,010 

16,568 

15.382 

>.599 

6,605 

6,927 

5.228 

5,066 

5.733 

5,212 

5,291 

5.776 

15.919 

15.789 

15.478 

5.156 

4,353 

4,167 

2,818 

2,981 

2,767 

3,387 

3.624 

3.321 

11.355 

11,448 

11.399 

.812 

_i&8Qi 

1Qj44I 

8.468 

8.419 

8.551 

7.426 


7.S63 

23.741 

23.723 

22.716 

>,800 

7.243 

6,575 

4,997 

5,402 

4,962 

5.004 

5.456 J 

5.017 

16,289 

—__ 

16,128 

15,408 



























ON<r»VJl 


Treight Revenue 
per^Train-Mile 


Ton-Miles Revenue Treight 
uer Mile of Road 
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e Miles Hauled - 
enue Freight 

Average Revenue per 
Ton-Mile of Freight 

Operating Ratio 

Average Reven* 
per Ton of Fre 

OB 

ight 

Ton-Miles Revenue Freigit 
per Train-Mile 


1925 

1927 


1925 


1926 

1925 


1926 

1925 

1927 

1926 

1925 

165.00 

257.96 
147.29 

155.96 
244.45 
291.3s 

98.96 

189-77 

200.89 

73.93 

60.17 

166.17 

283-97 

148.65 

154.42 

241.32 

297.93 

98.93 

186.85 

206.63 

81.84 

59.50 

% .01040 
.00992 
.01261 
.01224 
.01020 
.00961 
.01393 
.01046 

.01097 

.01727 

,01392 

$ .01030 
.00960 
.01269 
.01256 
.01039 
.00959 
.01451 
.01024 
.OHIO 

.01632 

.01651 

$ .01018 
.00965 
.01266 
.01239 
.01050 
.00958 
.01477 
.01070 
.01123 
•01537 
.01660 

78.54 

71.60 

77.93 
81.20 

81.93 
80.68 
77.66 
89.10 
72.70 
110.52 
87.68 

76.92 
72.19 
78.13 
80.48 
79-98 
78.98 
77.25 
90.31 
76.18 

102.14 

99.93 

75-38 
73.31 
77-84 
80.00 
80 .51 
80.86 
72.27 
87*70 
72.63 
108.1'7 
104,06 

♦ 1.83039 
2.80915 

1.85062 

1.94097 

2.59296 

2.78218 

1.32261 

1.94620 

2.28164 

1.30774 

.94734 

$ 1.74147 
2.76345 
1.86879 
1.95886 
2-53870 
2.79408 
1.43648 
1.94258 
2.22922 
1.20680 
.99357 

$ 1.69220 
2.74010 
1.88158 
1.91271 
2.53426 
2.85435 
1.46122 
1.99998 
2.32071 
1.25788 
.98771 

527.07 

665.64 
499.90 
439.12 
637.89 
621.60 

283.84 

443.17 

565.50 

200.65 
246.82 

569.43 

679.96 

479.65 
406.36 
628.38 
629.78 
276.69 
448.39 
523-98 
260.62 

192.66 

588.06 

668.89 

472.24 

412.40 

625-54 

617.02 

268.93 

447.82 

530.92 

276.72 

221.07 

211.39 

211.04 

.01075 

.01072 

.01077 

77-57 

77.38 

77.39 

2.28943 

2.26677 

2.27366 

575-80 

566.05 

562*27 

244.17 

246.85 

.01215 

.01219 

.01200 

73.93 

75-04 

77.37 

3.02132 

2.97674 

2.96185 

497-81 

481.90 

461.34 

253.52 

254.31 

.01054 

.01045 

.01058 

66.46 

64.14 

65.98 

2.78950 

2.65809 

2 .68995 

890.77 

873.16 

830 . 24 

266.62 

268.53 

.00819 

.00867 

.00881 

76.36 

76.85 

76.81 

2.21781 

2.31085 

2.3653 1 * 

696.26 

690.65 

690.06 

242.62 

236.86 

.01074 

.01065 

.01091 

79.19 

76.76 

78.17 

2.60667 

2.58404 

2.58339 

590.78 

612.02 

586.16 

247.16 

247-38 

.01061 

.01064 

.01057 

76.56 

73.18 


2.64560 

2.62952 

2.61536 

585.27 

605.57 

627.93 

252.42 

252.16 

t • 

.01012 

.01028 

.01036 

77.49 

73.58 

74.69 

2.63221 

2.59409 

2.61232 

639.12 

633.73 

619.81 

301.53 


.01322 

.01321 

.01321 

69.20 

64.40 

68.62 

4.06725. 

3.98415 

3.96686 

593-30 

604.01 

580.25 

240.33 

236.43 

•01335 

•01350 

.01343 

66.30 

66.55 

64.72 

3.26532 

3.24540 

3.17468 

686.35 

684.10 

701.02 

255.85 


.01148 

.01145 

.01130 

71.00 

70.12 

71.50 

3.26647 

3.31641 

3.40513 

670.22 

661.87 

668.57 

431.97 

-450.27 1 

.01086 

-.01078 

.01105 

64.59 

64.97 

65.02 

4.62308 

4.65758 

4.75342 

661.05 

666,25 

636.12 

319.80 

liH 

.01215 

.01214 

.01215 

6s!l9 


68.05 

3.89765 

3.88169 

3!89964 

631.6b 

632.00 

616!74 


Deficit* 
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VANDERBILT EXHIBIT NO. 36. 


Ill 


SUMMARIZED COMPARISON OF THE 
5 PRECEDING EXHIBITS FOR 1921 

Per Mile of Road 


EXHIBIT NO. vl i 
I.C.C.DOCKET NO., 
WITNESS 


Southern 


C.F.A. 

Trunk Line 
Interterritorial 

New England 


Net R 

■57197 


6,62S.S3 
10.S24.4S 
11,205.84 


Sou. Ry. 
Cof.. Ga. 
L.& N. 
I.C. 
A.C.L. 
S.A.L. 


Income 

Percent of 
Sou. C.F.A, 

158 I — 
258 163 

267 169 


6,213.56 l4S 


Official Lines 
Average Per¬ 
centage Of 
Lines Shown 


C.F.A. 


Trunk Int- 
Line terrtl 


Southern 
New England 


5,228.60 

127 

207 

214 

3,108.33 

213 

348 

361 

5,366.85 

124 

202 

209 

5,375.23 

122 

201 

208 

3,566.31 

186 

303 

314 

3,046.66 

217 

355 

368 

Avera 

ee Haul 




192726 

111.06 


New 

Eng. 

119 

200 

116 

U ? 

174 

204 


Traffic Pens it: 

1.571.357 


2,583.167 

3.633,175 

4,774,784 

1 . 283,500 


1,338.192 

1,122,372 

2,638,342 

2,899,732 

963,569 

922,317 


Percent of 
Sou. I C.F.A, 

164 I — 
231 l4l 
304 IS5 

52 — 

Official Lines 
Average Per¬ 
centage Of 
Lines Shown 
Below 


C.iiA. 

193 

230 

98 

89 

26s 

280 


Freight R< 
16,942.08 


27,360.98 
39,351.95 
40,952.47 

22,800.51 


Percent of 
Sou. C. F.-A. 
162 —* •• 

232 144 

242 150 

134 - 

Official Lines 
Average Per¬ 
centage Of 
Lines Shown 


Average Rev.Per Ton 
2.07293 
1.97285 


73.Se 


72.67 

73.23 

74.43 

75.21 


Trunk 

j Int- 

New 

4 


Trunk 

Int- 

New 


Line 

1 terrtl 

Eng. 


C.F.A. 

Line 

terrtl 

Eng. 


272 

357 

96 

16,724.71 

164 

235 

244 

136 

69.3* 

324 

426 

114 

12,049.90 

227 

327 

340 

189 

74.70 

138 

181 

4? 

23,146.58 

118 

170 

177 

99 

76.43 

126 

165 

44 

25,132.16 

109 

157 

163 

91 

76.85 

377 

495 

133 

13,790.40 

199 

265 

297 

165 

72.82 

394 

518 

139 

12,369.90 

221 

318 

330 

184 

73-48 


BEST COPT AVAILABLE' 

fr# " u » «ri9ln«l hound vol— . 


VANDERBILT EXHIBIT NO. 37. 


LIST 07 ARTICLES IV UVUORli BRICE LIST. 
(C.L. MINIMUM WEIGHT 50,000 POOTDS.) 

«I. H. Glenn's I.C.C. Vo* A 6 4 4 
(Southern Brick Tariff) 

(Item 4-D - Supplement IS) 


exhibit bo.>3 

I.C.C.DOCXXT VI 
WITHESS_ 


There reference is made to this item, rates named in Tariff, as amended, will apply on the following articles in straight or mixed carloads, made of 
(except as otherwise indicated), cloy concrete, gypsum,, plaster or shale: 


Blocks, Vis: 

(Will sot apply on Artificial Stone Blocks, pieces or slabs, in 
Imitation of Vatural Stone) 

Building (solid, hollow or perforated).except enameled 

Cinder-Cement building 

Condensing (including condensing rings) 

Facing (solid, hollow or perforated) except enameled 
Filter Bed (solid, hollow or perforated), shale or fire day 
Furnace 

Pawing, shale or fire clay 
Radial 

Salt glased, when shipped in same manner as building or facing blocks 

Segment 

Silo 

Brick, Viz: 

Building (solid, hollow or perforated), except enameled 

Facing (solid, hollow or perforated), except enameled 

Fire, including fire brick made of chrome, corundite, magnesite or silica 

Furnace 

Pawing, shale or fire clay 
Radial 

Salt glased, when shipped in same manner as building or facing brick 
Sand 

Sand oement 
Sand lime 
Slag 


Clay: 

Ground (fire) 

Fire clay, ground fire brick and water combined 
Conduits, not lined 

Curbing, clay or shale, street (wltrified) 

Shale, ground (fire) 

Slabs (including silo slabs), clay, concrete or shal., not 

enameled, not roofing or ornamental, loaded loose in cars, or packed 
in crates or barrels, not indiwldually packed, when shipped in same 
manner as building or facing brick 

Tile: 

1 Fire-proofing 
Hollow building 


P.R.R. 00 I.C.C. Bo. 14707 
(Brick and Articles Taking Briok Rates) 

Following list enumerates only such articles as are giwen specific Rates; articles not specified will take Class Rates 

Rates apply on the following articles made of Clay or Shale, except as otherwise indicated. Brick and articles taking Brick Rates, 


Blocks, Viz: 

Building (solid hollow or perforated) except enameled 
Condensing (Including condensing rings) 

Facing (solid, hollow or perforated) except enameled 
Furnace 

Pawing (including asphalt pawing blocks). Shale or Fire Clay 
Radial 

Salt Glazed, when shipped in same manner as building or faeing block, individual 
block not being packed 
Segsent (vitrified) 

Silo 

Tank 

Broken or Ground Articles, Viz? 

Bispue 

Blocks, furnace 
Blocks, Tank 
Brick 
Crockery 
Crucibles 
Insulators 
Moulds, plaster 
Pipe Sewer 
Pots, corrosive 
Pots, glass house 
Pottery 
Saggers 
Shells, pot. 

Stoneware 

Tile 

Brick. Viz: 

Building (solid, hollow or perforated), except enameled 
Cinder Cement 

Facing (solid, hollow or perforated), except enameled 
Fire, including chrome, corundite, magnesite and silica 
Furnace 

Pawing, shale or fire clay 
Radial 

Salt glazed.when shipped in same manner as building or facing brick, individual 
brick not being packed. 

Sand Cement 
Sand Lime 
Slag Lime 
Tank 


Channel*, pouring (hot tone for moulds), clay 
Clay: 

Crude (common or fire) 

Ground (coanon or fire) 

Conduits, Clay or Shale, not lined, (Till not apply on these articles 
with bell ends) 

Curbing, street (vitrified) 

Ground Articles (see broken or ground articles) 

Guards, cattle 

Voszles 

Shale: 

Crude (common or fire) 

Ground (coanon or fire) 

Slabs (including silo slabs), clay or shale, not enameled, not roofing or 
ornamental, when shipped in the same manner as building or facing brick, 
individual slabs not being packed. 

Sleeves or Stopper Heads: 

(a fire clay cylindrical shaped article for cowering the iron rod used 
at open-hearth furnaces for agitating and cleaning the orifice in 
tuyeres 

Tile* 

Hollow Building 
Fireproofing 

Tuyeres 


-~~r •• --- - r-rr- - ■■HIW ||| 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

from th. original bound velum. 



Sheet 2 



Illinois Central I,C.C. A-10301 



Rates apply on the following articles made from Clsy or Shale, except as otherwise indicated. 


Bloclcs, Viz: 

Building (solid, hollow, or perforated) except enameled 
•Cement or concrete, tuilding or paving 
Condensing (including condensing rings) 
facing (solid,hollow or perforated) except enameled 
Furnace 

Paving (including asphalt paving blocks), shale or fire clay 
Radial 

Salt glazed when shipped in same manner as building or facing blocks, 
individual block not being packed 
Segnent (Vitrified) 

Silo 

Tank 


Channels, pouring (hot tops for moulds), clay 
Clay: 

Crude (cannon or fire) 

•Ground (common or fire) 

Conduits. Clay or Shale^not lined 

Curbing, Street (vitrified) 

Ground Articles (see Broken or Ground Articles) 

Guards, cattle 


Brick, viz: 

Building (solid, hollow or perforated) except enameled 
Chrome 

Cinder Cement 
Clay, Tire 
Corundlte 

Tacing (solid, hollow or perforated) except enmneled 

Tire 

Furnace 

Magnesite 

Paving, shale or fire clay 
Radial 

Salt, glased, when shipped in same manner as building or facing brick, 
individual brick not being packed 
Sand cement 
Sand lime 
Silica 
Slag lime 
Tank 


Bossies 

Shale: 

Crude (eoamon or fire) 

Ground (coanon or fire) 

Slabs (Including Silo Slabs), Clay or Shale, not enameled, not 
roofing or ornamental, when shipped in same manner as building or 
facing bride 

Concrete or cement, reinforced building or roofing 
Sleeves: 

Staves, Cement 

Silo, grain bin or water tank 

Stopper Heads (a fire clay cylindrical shaped article for covering 
the iron rod used at open-hearth furnaces for agitating and cleaning 
the orifice in tuyeres) 


Broken or Ground Articles, Viz: 

Bisque 

Blocks, furnace 
Blocks, Tank 
Brick 
Crockery 
Crucibles 

Crucibles, graphite (black lead or plumbago) broken, min.wt.50,000 lbs. 

Insulators 

Moulds, plaster 

Pipe, sewer 

Pots, Corrosive 

Pots, glass house 

Pottery 

Saggers 

Shells, Pot. 

Stoneware 

Tile 


Tile: 

Tire proofing and hollow building, made of clay or shale, not 
enameled or glazed, other than salt glased. 

Tuyeres 

Carload Mini m u m feight 60,000 pounds, except as noted. 

• Hot carried in Big Tour Tariff. 
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CLAY 

M Clay consists mainly of aluminum silicate, and is derived mostly 
from the decomposition of felspathio rocks." New English 
Dictionary, (1893)• 

"Clay A common earth of various colors, oompact and brittle when 
| dry, but plastic and tenacious when wet* It is a hydrous 

aluminum silicate, generally nixed with powdered felspar, 
quarts, sand, iron oxida, and vaftloua other minerals, and 
is formed from the decomposition of aluminous rocks, chiefly 

from felspar in granite* Kaolin C*, Porcelain C* (very pure 
and a source of metal aluminum). ” Funk L wa&ualls Sew 
Standard Dictionary, (1923)* 

" Clay * a widely diptribated earth, plastic and tenacious when moist 
and hardening when baked, consisting of pure keolin or, more 
commonly, of a mixture of kaolin with more or less of finely 
eroded material, chiefly' quart*, felspar, and nice * * . . 
Kaolin is the purest fora of day, and is used not only for 
the manufacture of porcelain, but also as a source of the 
metal aluminium." Webster's hew International Dictionary, 
(1910). 

KAOLIli 

"Kaolin is a hydrous aluminum silicate • • • *" Encyclopedia 
Sritannica, i leventh Edition, (1910-1911). 

" Kaolin , certain white-burning clays of a residual nature • • •*' 
^cyclopedia Americana, (1919)* 

" Kaolin A. clay-like compact, friable, or mealy, pearly to earthy, 
wElte, grayish, or reddish hydrous aluminum silicate, 
crystallising in the monoellnlo system. The term is now 
technically applied to*all forms of porcelain clay which 
do not discolor during the process of firing*" 

I The first of these (ingredients) is called kaolin, 

from the name of a range of hills east of Kingteh chin, 
known as Kao Ling or "high Ridge'', a word that has been 
adopted in Europe &n a term for all varieties of the 
argillaceous or felapathle components of porcelain. 

S. wells Williams. Middle Kingdom.141*11. P*ge 
23 (1883). 
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STATEMENT SHOWING OOL. 1 SCALE PRESCRIBED BY THE COMMISSION IN 88 I.C.C. 543 ( 566 ) EXHIBIT NO. 

TO 3E APPLIED ON BRICK AND CLAY PRODUCTS FROM TO AND Ht"'"EEN POINTS IN SOUTHERN I.C.C.DOCKET NO. 

TERRITORY AS COMPARED WITH THE COL. 2 SCALE WITNESS 

PROPOSED BY THE SQUTHERN CARRIERS 88 I.C.C. 546 

(Rates In cents per ton of 2000 pounds.) 


VANDERBILT EXHIBIT NO. 41. 
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VANDERBILT EXHIBIT NO. 42. 


/V 


131 


Miles 


STATEMENT 0? MILEAGE SCALE 

APPLICABLE OB BRICK IN SOUTHERN TERRITORY AS PRESCRIBED BY THE COMMISSION 
COMPARED WITH CARRIERS* PROPOSED SCALE, SS I.C.C. 5U6 - 566 
ALSO COMPARED WITH OTHER SCALES APPLICABLE BETWEEN POINTS IN SOUTHERN TERRITORY 
ON LIME, FOLPfOOD, FERTILIZER AND ON SEWER PIPE 
RE VENU E PER CAR PER MILE ALSO SHOWN. 

Explanatory: Where these scales have been used in other exhibits for longer 
distances than shown herein, the scales have been extended at the sane rate 
of progression as exists in the last mileage block shown in this exhibit. 


___ — 

Brick and 
Clay Products 

Carriers 
Prescribed Proposed 
SS ICC 566 SS ICC 546 


& jXbyjfc - & 
^3 u? 




Lime Scales 

129 ice 635 

Min. Min. 

30000 lbs. 50000 


6 7 

Pnltnrood Scales, 

To Tp 


To 

To 

Covington 

Pa.Pts. 

96 ICC 244 

104 ICC 495 

150 

__ 

160 

180 

160 

ISO 

170 

190 

170 

190 

170 

190 

170 

200 

ISO 

200 

ISO 

210 

190 

210 

190 

210 

190 

220 

190 

220 

200 

230 

200 

230 

210 

240 

210 

240 

210 

240 

220 

250 

220 

250 

230 

260 

2J0 

240 

.260 

270 

240 

270 

250 

280 

260 

280 

260 

290 

270 

290 

270 

290 

270 . 

300 


Canyon ,N. C. I Kingsport 


A 10103 


A 10103 


Fertiliser 

Scale 


Ry• ICC Sou.Ry. ICC 113 ICC 


Sewer 
Pipe Scale 
J.H. Glenns 
ICC A 634 


EXHIBIT BO. 

I.C.C. DOCKET NO. 
WITNESS 


Revenue Per Car Per Mile 

__ CoItbum ____ 

1123*5678910 
35-5 33-5 33-5 15-0 25.0 29.0 20.9 28.8 28.8 2U.5 16.8 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 


.565 

.549 

.503: 

.U92 

>73 

>56 

.450 

.422 

.UlS 

.4o6 

.394 

-39? 

-373 

-373 

•355 

.363 

*1^0 

•34l 

-328 


,536 

:« 

.464 

.447 

>31 

.424 

r39S 

.394 

.333 

■372 

•370 

.352 

•351 

•335 

.342 

•335 

-321 

•322 

.309 


.570 .36c- .480 
.543 . 3*1 . 45 § 
.530 .312 .417 
.515' .300' .400 
.496 - .289 - 3*5 

.503 .279' -371 
.469 .270 .360 
.460 .293 .333 
.434 .247 .329 
.421 .240 .320 


>35 

.422 

•3®7 

.379 

.365 


.440 

.4o4 

•393 

•379 


.230 .346 .551 
.236 .340 .523 
.216 .312 .500 
.222 .310 .481 
.aj .299 . 481 


•352 ‘ .365 
•329 -359 
.326 .336 
.307 .332 
.315 .323 


.409 -233 
•388 -22# 
.369 .218 
.3S3 .23.4 

.365 -205 


,31,1 .306 -314 
305 -2IJ0 -311 
,290 .276 -?04 
.286 .276 .296 
.273 - 264 .295 


206 .238 
,ai .288 
.198 .270 
,203 .254 
197 -247 

,192 .240 
.197 .243 
,187 .230 
.192 .233 
I83 .223 


.464 

.449 

.436 

•I * 25 

.427 

>15 

.406 

•392 

-335 

•373 


.357 

•379 

.363 

•348 

.361 


.207 
.202 
.194 
• 1$2 
.185 


.276 .271 
,270 .265 
.253 .254 
,2 s6 .265 
,246 .245 


.287 

.281 

.269 

.269 

.259 


.230 .376 
.225 -368 
-216 -357 
.219 -353 
.210 .344 


.271 

.265 

.252 

.248 

.237 

.239 

.234 

.224 

•222 

.213 


200 

375 

340 

•329 

.310 

•3*7 

.183 

.244 

.247 

•259 

.181 


.340 

.212 

200 

380 

340 

.317 

.299 

•335 

.177 

.236 

.23S 

.250 

.175 

.206 

• 332 

.204 

200 

395 

350 

.318 

.300 

.323 

.176 

.234 

.240 

.250 

.169 

.199 

•33* 

.203 

210 

395 


•308 

.290 

.3 1 ? 

.170 

.227 

.232 

.242 

•173 

.202 

.323 

.168 

210 

410 

lio 

.300 

.283 

.314 

.159 

.213 

.227 

.235: 

.162 

.189 

.314 

.189 

220 

425 

370 

.306 

.289 

.309 

.162 

.215 

.232 

.232 

.168 

.195 

•3» 

.191 

220 

425 

370 

.292 

.276 

.296 

.154 

• 206 

.222 

.229 

.161 

.186 

.306 

.183 

220 

440 

380 

.298 

.282 

.291 

.152 

.203 

.227 

.226 

.159 

.184 

.312 

.I85 

220 

440 

380 

.294 

.278 

.297 

,150 

.200 

.224 

.223 

.156 

.181 

.308 

.182 

220 

440 

380 

.286 

.270 

.288 

.146 

.194 

.218 

.224 

.160 

.176 

.299 

.177 

220 

450 

390 

.284 

.268 

.277 

.144 

.192 

•217 

.215 

.154 

.169 

.294 

•175 

220 

450 

390 

.280 

.264 

.282 

.142 

.189 

.214 

.219 

.152 

.167 

.290 

.172 

230 

460 

400 

.282 

.266 

• 275 

.138 

.185 

.208 

.214 

.155 

.170 

.289 

.172 

230 

460 

400 

• 275 

.260 

.268 

-135 

.ISO 

.210 

.208 

.151 

.166 

.282 

.168 

230 

470 

4l0 

.277 

.261 

.261 

.135 

.ISO 

.205 

.210 

.148 

.162 

.2» 

.168 



best copy availab 

««. *. ^ 








from tho original bound voli 
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Tertiliser 
Scale 
113 ICC 
3*9 


Sewer 

Pipe Scale 
. J.HlClenns 
ICC A 63U 


Revenue Per Car Per Kile S** 01 2 

_ Colxawna_ 


1 

1 

2 3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 

9 

10 

35-5 

33.5 

33.5 15.0 

25-0 29-0 

26.9 28.8 

28.8 

24.5 

16.8 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons Tone 

Tons Tons 

Tons Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 


.270 .255 .255 .132 .176 .200 .205 .151 .165 .274 .164 

.267 .252 -252 .131 .174 .205 .203 .149 .163 .277 .166 

.270 .254 .246 .12S .170 .200 .204 .146 .159 .270 .162 

.267 .251 .251 .126 .l6S .195 .202 .144 .157 .267 .160 

.261 .246 .246 .127 .169 .193 -197 .147 .160 .262 .161 


490 

430 

.262 

.2US 

.240 

500 

440 

.260 

,245 

? 23S 

500 

44o 

.254 

.240 

.240 

500 

440 

.259 

.244 

•237 

505 

450 

.251 

•237 

.230 

505 

450 

.249 

•235 

•235 

515 

460 

.251 

.236 

.230 

515 

460 

.246 

.232 

.22S 

525 

470 

.243 

.230 

.223 

525 

470 

.243 

.230 

.230 

535 

480 

.239 

.225 

.225 

535 

480 

.241 

.227 

.221 

545 

490 

•235 

.221 

.216 

545 

490 

.239 

.225 

.214 

555 

500 

•237 

.223 

.212 

555 

500 

r231 

.21S 

.218 

565 

510 

.229 

.216 

.211 

575 

520 

.227 

.214 

.209 

575 

520 

.227 

•215 

.204 

585 

530 

.226 

,213 

.203 

585 

53O 

.224 

.211 

,206 

585 

530 

,226 

•213 

,203 

595 

540 

.221 

.208 

.199 : 

595 

540 

.224 

.212- 

.202 ; 

605 

550 

.218 

^206 

.196 

615 

560 

.217 

.265 

491 

620 

570 

.214 

.202 

.188 

620 

570 

.217 

.205 

.187 

620 

570 

.216 

.204 

.190 


.124 

.165 

• 195 

.199 

.144 

-157 

.261 

057 

.123 

.163 

•193 

-197 

.142 

.155 

.263 

•159 

.120 

.160 

.189 

093 

•139 

.152 

.258 

.156 

•119 

.15s 

.187 

•19b 

.138 

.150 

.255 

.154 

.118 

.158 

.187 

.190 

.140 

.151 

.250 

•153 

.117 

.156 

.186 

.188 

.138 

.150 

.247 

.151 

.115 

.153 

.182 

.190 

.136 

.147 

.247 

.152 

.113 

.150 

.184 

.186 

•133 

.144 

.243 

.149 

.114 

.152 

.182 

.184 

.137 

.148 

.245 

.150 

.111 

.148 

.177 

.184 

.133 

.144 

.238 

.146 

.109 

.145 

j1I4_ 

.181 

.131 

•l4l 

.238 

047 

.107 

.143 


.183 

.129 

-139 

.234 

.144 

.107 

.143 


.178 

.130 

.140 

.232 

.143 

.106 

.141 


.181 

•129 

•139 

.230 

.142 

.105 

.140 


-179 

.128 

.138 

.232 

.144 

.103 

•137 


.175 

.125 

.134 

.227 

.l4o 

.102 

' 13 ? 


.174 

•125 

.135 

.223 

.138 

.101 

.134 


.172 

.124 

.134 

.225 

.140 

.09* 

.132 


.172 

.122 

.131 

.220 

.137 

.100 

-133 


.171 

.125 

.134 

.222 

03S 

,099 

.132 


.170 

.124 

.133 

.221 

.137 

.09* 

.130 


.171 

.122 

.131 

• 217 

.135 

.096 

.127 


.167 

.119 

.128 

.216 

034 

•095 

.126 



012 

021 

.216 

.133 

.094 

.126 





.212 

.132 

.092 

.122 





.209 

.131 

.092 

.123 





.208 

.131 

.092 

.122 





.207 

.130 

.091 

.122 





.205 

.129 


630 

580 

.210 

.19s 

.13*5 

635 

590 

.213 

.201 

.184 

635 

590 

.209 

.19s 

.185 

6% 

600 

.206 

.195 

.182 

645 

600 

.ao 

.19s 

.181 


.089 .US .203 .122 

.090 .120 .203 .130 
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Average Loading 


Col* 1 - 35-5 tons. Average clay loading of complaining producers for 1926 - 1927* 

Col. 1)- 33.5 tons. Average brick and hollow 'building tile loading In southern region for first six months of 1928. 

Col. 2)- Authority Interstate Conmeree Comnission, Bureau of Statistics, freight Commodity Statistics of Class 1 
Steam Hallways for first 6 months of 1928. 

Col. ^ - Lime 15 tons.) 

Col. h - Lime 23 tons.) Published carload minimum weights used. Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Statistics, 
Freight Commodity Statistics of Class 1 Steam Hallways for first 6 months of 1928 shows an average loading of 
lime for the southern region of 24 tons. . 

Col. 3 ~ Pulpwood 29 tons, average .leading of southern district including the Pocahontas Heglon for the first 6 months 
of 1928. Authority Interstate Comnerce Commission, Bureau of Statistics, Freight Commodity Statistics of 
Class 1 Steam Hallways for first 6 months of 1928. 

Col. 6 - Pulpwood 26.9 tons. Average loading of the eastern district with Pocahontas Heglon included for the first 

6 months of 1928. Authority Interstate Comnerce Commission, Bureau of Statistics, Freight Commodity Statistics 
of Class 1 Steam Hallways for first 6 months of 1928. 

Col. 7 - ) 

Col. 8 - ) Pulpwood 28.8 tons. Average loading for southern region for first 6 months of 1928. Authority Interstate 
Commerce Comnission, Bureau of Statistics, Freight Connodity Statistics, of Class 1 Steam Hallways for first 
6 months of 1928 . 

Col. 9 - Fertiliser 24*3 tons. Average loading for southern region for first 6 months of 1928. Authority Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Bureau of Statistics, Freight Commodity Statistics of Class 1 Steam Hallways for first 
6 months of 1928 . ^ 

Col. 10— Sewer Pipe 16.8 tons. Average loading for southern region for first six months of 1928. Authority Interstate 
Commerce Comnission, Bureau of Statistics, Freight Connodity Statistics of Class 1 Steam Hallways for first 
6 months of 1928 . 





